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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

' By CHARLES DENBY 

WORKERS NOT LEADERS BUILT UAW 

Many workers are saying that the leaders of our union 
in the UAW will have to be put out of office. In discussing 
this you can hear one say, what we need is a good leader 
because every one can see how we have been sold out. As 
soon as he comes on the scene those that are in now will be 
voted out. What they are saying is partly true but as one 
great writer said, “Leaders come out of the great doings of 
masses of people.” Reuther did not create the UAW, he 
came out of what the workers were doing in the 30’s. A 
leader will come when workers begin some concrete action 
in the unions and the UAW. At one time we got recognition 
from the company, not because they liked us. any better 
' then than they do now but because we took some concrete 
action against them. 

I am always reminded of what a worker told me some 
years ago. He said that the UAW heads did not buy and 
beautify -Solidarity House for some opposition to sit in, 
and n<> opposition caucus maneuvers will get them out. It 
will be when workers revolt against them in a total form. 
THIRTY-FORTY 

A worker told us today that Senator McNamara said 
he is going to introduce the shorter work week, 30 hours 
work for 40 hours pay; that is, if the UAW bosses will ac- 
cept it. The worker said, “It is a shame it has to come from 
him,” although we know it is what every worker wants 
and it will aid the unemployed. 

A few years ago Stellato of Ford Local 600 hollered it 
loud and long until Reuther shut his mouth by offering 
him a better job. What is happening is that the union is 
trying to force every worker to look out for himself and 
his problems as an individual. This is wrecking the very 
structure of the union and unionism. He is trying to root 
it out of the minds of every worker. When Reuther said on 
Wallace’s TV show that he is against Marxism and the 
class struggle, he meant he is against workers’ solidarity 
in their fight against the company or any mass opposition 
against oppression. 

UNION SHOULD GIVE TO UNEMPLOYED 

In Local 212 the company offered to advance $50 to 
workers who had been out of work 15 days because of -the 
Dodge plant strike so that they could have some money 
for the Christmas season. Several days later the union said 
all members who had missed 15 days of work because of 
the strike would receive $20 for Christmas. In the past two 
years this local has had thousands on the unemployed list. 
Workers were saying they should be given something by 
the unions. The same week the headline in their paper, 
The Voice of Local 212, read that the company has forgot- 
ten the unemployed. A worker said to add another line 
saying “The UAW has forgotten too,” for when we went to 
the union hall to get our checks there were 25 or 30 chief 
stewards and committeemen from Mack plant getting $50 
a day just to tell workers to get in line and where to stahd. 
(See “The UAW and The Unemployed” page 3.) One chief 
steward said “I can pay my house notes with the money I 
made there.” A worker said, “Yes, that is all you leaders 
think of, your own individual self and d--n everyone else. 
How about the worker who has spent years of his life 
building this union, making financial contributions and is 
laid off now? Don’t try to answer me, you can only say to 
hell with them.” 

WORKERS STRUGGLED HARD FOR UNION 

At this point some white workers came in and one 
said to the chief steward, “Are you trying to say you 
guys should have had the jobs instead of the laid off 
workers? I’ve heard that the janitors at Solidarity House 
get a $100 take home pay and that Reuther and Mazey have 
all their in-laws and. relatives on the pay roll. Some did 
not join the union until after they were put on and the 
lowest paid gets $150 with expenses, and up. Many times 
the expenses double the salaries. It’s the individual, his 
family, in-laws, and to hell with workers and their prob- 
lems.” He went on to say that this used to be the thoughts 
of some workers in the beginning of the union but they 
soon realized how this was destroying the union and them- 
selves. Today it seems to be a policy from the top. They 
think it will work because they hold the union money bag, 
but it will destroy them too and wreck what we struggle 
so hard to build for our own security. 
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The Weird Economy And Weirder Democracy 

UNEMPLOYMENT AND WORLD CRISIS 

The two most important statistics of 1958 were: 5,000,000 — the number of unem- 
ployed; and 16,600 — the number of Southern students who found themselves deprived of 
any education because their elders preferred closing the schools down rather than in* 
tegrating H e S roes into the Southern educational system, if such it can be called. 



UNEMPLOYED WORKERS DEMONSTRATE 


Detroit — An enthusiastic 
mass demonstration, called 
by the Citywide UAW Un- 
employed Council of Detroit, 
took place at Common Coun- 
cil on Jan. 12. 

They are also calling for a 
mass meeting on January 
20th, at the Labor Temple, 
83 West Montcalm, at- 10 a.m. 

The purpose of the demon- 
strations was to emphasize 
that the widespread unem- 
ployment which has so 
cruelly affected thousands 
of auto workers has become 
a permanent crisis in Ameri- 
can life which calls for im- 
mediate solution. 

Mobilization points for the 
unemployed were at Dodge 
Local 3 Hall, 8425 Joseph 
Campau; and the Skilled 
Trades Council, 5981 Wood- 
ward. 

UNEMPLOYED 
BLAST REUTHER 

An unemployed council 
meeting preceeding the dem- 
strations heard unemployed 
rank and file workers blast 
Reuther not only for com- 
pletely ignoring the problem 
of the unemployed but for 
signing the recent auto con- 
tracts under which cur- 
rently unemployed work- 
ers were practically elimin- 
ated from the auto industry, 
permanently, regardless of 
seniority. 

One worker cited the 
leadership of Local 212 
which has gone so far as to 
deny unemployed local 
members the use of their 
own hall in which to meet. 

Another unemployed 


Chrysler worker denounced 
Reuther for not having said 
one word either against 
Chrysler or against the in- 
junction Chrysler obtained 
to prevent unemployed pick- 
ets from marching in front 
of plants which scheduled 
overtime while thousands 
were out on the streets. 

QUOTE CONTRACT 
FOR INJUNCTION 

Referring to last month’s 
hearing on that injunction 
before Circuit Judge Toms, 
the worker thought it “very 
strange that the judge 
should have been reading 
his decision from a sheet 
prepared even before he had 
heard all the evidence and 
arguments from . the de- 
fense.” 

In further criticism of 
Reuther’s role, the worker 
told that Chrysler’s lawyer 
refered to the contract — 
signed by Reuther which 
gave the company full con- 
trol over production — to 
defeat the unemployed pick- 
ets, and to give support to 
the injunction. 

The demonstrators at 
Common Council called for: 
extending unemploy- 
ment compensation for the 
entire period of unemploy- 
ment and for increasing 
welfare aid. They demanded 
a ban on overtime to share 
the work, and called for a 
30-hour week at 40 hours 
pay to meet the challenge 
of Automation. They also 
demanded a moratorium on 
debts, and a banning of evic- 
tions and foreclosures. 


While these two figures 
spell , out clearly enough our 
weird economy and weirder 
democracy, American cap- 
italism is shooting for the 
moon also in its defense 
budget, that is to say, war 
preparations. Even before 
launching of the latest satel- 
lite from Cape Canaveral, it 
was estimated that twenty- 
five billion dollars had al- 
ready been sunk into the 
United States Missile pro- 
gram. 

This was before the 
Russian, rocket orbited 
around the sun. We can be 
sure it will increase now and 
that American capitalism 
will see to it that neither the 
production problem nor the 
Negro question will disap- 
pear with the new year. 
EMPLOYMENT AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

An unemployed auto 
w orker told NEWS AND 
LETTERS: “If they put one- 
fifth of the money they’re 
shooting into the air, into 
jobs ‘instead, everybody in 
the country would be work- 
ing.” 

An employed worker, 
standing nearby, said: “What 
would shifting money from 
one thing to another solve? 
Maybe make a few jobs and 
then again maybe not. Auto- 
mation is a job killer. It is 
also a man-killer. If we don’t 
get conditions changed in 
the shop soon, nothing much 
will really be changed for 
either you or me.” 

In contrast to this pro- 
found grappling with funda- 
mental problems on the part 
of workers, employed and 
unemployed, capitalist 
spokesmen were trying to 
hide the facts about .1958. 
They claimed, for example, 
that there were “o n 1 y” 
3,833,000 jobless now. It is 
true that there was a drop in 
unemployment for the 
month of November mainly 
because the strikes had end- 
ed in auto and there were a 
few sales jobs for the Christ- 
mas rush. But the truth was 
revealed by Secretary of La : 
bor Mitchell when he admit- 
ted that no less than “eight 
million unemployed work- 
ers” got “an estimated $4 bil- 
lion in jobless benefits 
in 1958.” This is the first any 
such figure was admitted. It 
seems that when they try to 
say how much the Adminis- 
tration “gave out”, they are 
open with the figures, but at 
all other times they call any- 
one “employed” who has 
worked so much as one day. 

Mr. Mitchell further ad- 
mitted that about 2,600,000 
•workers had exhausted their 
rights to unemployment 
benefits. Temporary exten- 
sions in 22 states allowed 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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====p GOAL AND ITS PEOPLE . 

Miners’ Struggle For Shorter Hours, Seniority 
Traded For Non-Union Goal Clause in Contrast 

• v • l 7 

cessing of coal which is nec- 


Morgantown, W. Va. — 
Oh December 7th, 1958, an- 
houncement was made of an 
agreement signed by the 
coal operators and the UMW. 
The agreement calls for a 
two dollar a day raise — a 
dollar and twenty- cent in- 
crease goes into effect on 
January 1st, and ! an addi- 
tional 80c goes into effect 
on April 1st. In addition is 
a $20.00 increase in vacation 
pay, bringing the total to 
$200.00 for the two week 
vacation period. And round- 
ing out the agreement was 
the provision that the union- 
ized coal operators would 
not purchase or process non- 
union coal. 

LEWIS’ TRADE 
There were several other 
provisions which were in- 
volved in the negotiations, 
namely ones dealing with 
shorter hours, full seniority 
rights and paid holidays. 
But these three were traded 


MINER GIVES BOSS 
LESSON IN SAFETY 

Osage, W. Va. — Some of 
the bosses we have must 
think we’re crazy. You take 
the boss I had— he should 
never have been allowed in 
a mine. He was just plain 
dangerous to work for. 

I was working on this pin 
machine and had just pulled 
into a place to work. Now 
that mine is as gassy as any 
you can find any place, and I 
always make it my business 
to check a place before I 
start to work. Anyway, I 
tested the place with my 
safety lamp and there was 
gas there. The boss came 
around then and said, “Oh, 
that’s not much gas. You can 
go ahead and work all right” 
I told him that I didn’t 
know about him, but I knew 
I wasn’t going to work in 
gas. So he took a shovel and 
started to fan the air. He 
then put his safety lamp up 
gnd said, “Now see?” You 
can go ahead and work now, 
the gas is gone.” 

I just stood there looking 
at him for a couple of sec- 
onds. I was getting pretty 
mad by this time, so I told 
him, “Now look! I don’t 
know how long you’ve been 
bossing in mines, but I’ve 
been working in them for a 


for the non - union coal 
clause. Of the things that 
were traded, the men were 
particularly concerned with 
(and had expressed it very 
strongly) the matters of 
shorter hours and seniority. 

Even while the negotia- 
tions were going on, the 
miners of northern West 
Virginia were engaging "in 
wildcat strikes in order to 
realize full seniority pro- 
tection. As for the need the 
men felt for a shorter work- 
ing day, this has taken ex- 
pression constantly in the 
form of discussions as well 
as the thousands of resolu- 
tions proposed by virtually 
every local union in the 
UMW — both at the last 
International UMW conven- 
tion and the District con- 
ventions which followed. 

Lewis justifies the agree- 
ment on the basis that there 
were 120 million tons of non- 
union coal produced last 
year; that this production de- 
prived the UMW Welfare 
Fund of 48 million dollars 
since the 40c per ton royalty 
was not forthcoming as it 
is with union mined coal; 
that this production would 
be taken up by the unionized 
mines providing more work 
for the men now working 
and new jobs for men laid 
off. 

CONTRARY 

CONSIDERATIONS 

It is certainly true that 
many small non-union ope- 
rators will be forced out of 
business, for they operate 
on a shoe string and cannot 
afford facilities for the pro- 


long time. And I know when 
you do what you just did, 
you only move the gas from 
one spot to another. You’ve 
got to have enough air to 
move that gas all the way 
out; and if you had enough 
air for that, you wouldn’t be 
able to find it in the first 
place. I’m getting some can- 
vas to put up to get more air 
in here before I start that 
machine. What I ought to do 
is turn you in for trying to 
get me to work in gas. You 
may not care anything about 
yourself, but there are more 
than a dozen guys on this 
section like myself who care 
a heluva lot what happens 
to us, and the sooner you 
get that through your head 
the better off you’ll be.” 


essary for current special- 
ized market requirements. 
This,: however, does not by 
any stretch of the imagina- 
tion indicate that the non- 
union operations will just 
fold up. There are too many 
large operations like this 
that do have their own facili- 
ties and will continue to op- 
erate. And in areas where 
there are a large number of 
such operations, the opera- 
tors can combine their re- 
sources to provide their own 
processing plants. 

As for more work and 
more jobs, this falls far short 
of what is required. The in- 
disputable fact is that with 
automation in the mines, 
more coal can be produced 
with the men now working, 
if they worked steadily, than 
the market requires. 

It is doubtful that the aver- 
age coal miner works 200 
days out of a year; so while 
in some areas the miners 
may work a few more days 
out of a year, it is not very 
likely that very many jobs 
will result. As an indication 
of the needs, one need only 
look at some figures. In 1950 
there were some 450,000 
coal miners. Then came the 
continuous miners and with 
them wholesale lay-offs un- 
til today there are some 
186,000 coal miners. With 
this agreement, the future 
indicates more of the same: 
more continuous miners and 
less men. 


Lewis Fines Local 
For Striking 

PursgloVe, W.Va. — The 
coal section has been re- 
porting on the way the 
seniority strikes around 
here have been making 
out. Something new has 
been added. It has to do 
with something the men I 
“got”. John L. Lewis has 
fined the locals that have 
been out on ' strike for 
seniority $300.00. He says 
the wildcats were against 
the contract. 

Now isn’t this some- 
thing! If Lewis had nego- 
tiated a seniority agree- 
ment that had been worth 
anything, we wouldn’t 
have to be going out on 
strike to get it. He can’t 
say he didn’t know we 
wanted it. Lord knows we 
sure haven’t kept it a 
secret. But now we are 
trying to get something 
we should have had long 
ago and are doing his job 
for him, what happens? 
He fines us. 

Oh well, it won’t make 
much difference to our 
local anyway. Since we’ve 
had our lay - offs, we 
haven’t had enough mon- 
ey coming into the local 
to meet expenses. We’ve 
been • broke for the past 
six months. This sure isn’t 
going to hurt us any more. 
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Announcing: . ; 1 

A CLASS IN MARXIST HUMANISM 


Lectures by: 

RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA 
author of MARXISM AND FREEDOM 

Sponsored by: 

The Marxist ' Humanist Study Group 

To be Held: Every Sunday Evening at 7:00 
At: 8751 Grand River 
Detroit 4, Michigan 
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Way of the World 

By Ethel Dunbar 

DEPRESSION GETTING WORSE 


The time has - come, for 
everyone to see that it is no 
mistake about it being a de- 
pression instead of a reces- 
sion, when it is getting no 
better, no where, no- time. 

This kind of time shows 
each and every one that the 
Republicans are no good for 
the poor people and the 
Democrats are no good for 
the black people. This is 
what I mean about the two 
parties. The Republicans are 
for the rich only and that 
is what keeps them in power. 

They give some of the 
poor people a little work to 
do to keep the others from 
talking so much, until they 
can get as many automation 
machines set up to do the 
work in place of the poor 
worker. Then they can say to 
hell with the poor, let them 
all die, who cares? That is 
what the gangster says when 
they move in on someone to 
get their money. That is just 
what the rich man is trying 
to do to the poor. Starve 
them out. Who cares when 
they are gone? 

The Democrats are for 
only the white Southerners 
being in the White House 
and to keep the black people 
down and give them just 
enough to live on. They 
think in that way the poor 
and the Negro people can say 
that they are the best ones 
to be in the White House. 

Oh, No, that is not what 
the poor and black people 
think about either of the 
parties. 

AUTOMATION 
DESTROYS JOBS 

Just to see them sit down 
and hear them talk you can 
see how the white Men are 
messing up the world by 
trying to keep all the money 
for themselves. Throwing 
[ men out of all kinds of jobs, 


everywhere putting in auto- 
matidn machines to do the 
world, to destroy all poor 
money in their pockets. All 
kinds of companies write 
you saying buy this coal or 
car, or change to gas in your 
house for heat. They can’t 
see how they are cutting 
their own throat by adding 
so much automation in the 
world to destroy' all poor 
people’s jobs. They can de- 
stroy all nations too. Just 
as the church people talk of 
how God can destroy the 
whole world and raise a na- 
tion that will obey, so it 
looks as if the rich are try- 
ing to destroy all people ex- 
cept the 60 rich families to 
be left in the world so that 
they can raise an all rich 
nation. One thing the rich 
people better remember is 
not to get poor bcause if they 
do they will sure be killed. 

The workers can be thank- 
ful that we do not need the 
Republican or Democratic 
parties’ help because neith- 
er one means any good. Just 
a few days ago the Governor 
of Michigan said that this 
state has gone broke, so it 
was a depression instead of 
a recession. But who do you 
put the blame on for this, 
the Republicans or Demo- 
crats? The Republicans 
thought they could over- 
come this tough struggle, 
which they made for them- 
selves by trying to hold on 
to all the money. 

The Russians went ahead 
in making rockets because 
the rich American is trying 
to make the poor workers 
pay out of their little, pay 
checks for the rockets that 
have been made. They seem 
to be taking double taxes 
every week to pay for those 
rockets. The time has come’ 
to live and let live'. 


LONDON LETTER 

CORRESPONDENT ANSWERS TRIBUNE 

Dear Editor: 

Mr. Richard Clements will get no retraction from 
me! I told the hongst, open, naked truth about the 
officers of a Labour Party in London refusing to ac- 
cept six West Indian comrades into Party member- 
ship. If my letter of protest to Tribune never reached 
the Strand I can Only assume that the postman was 
out on an unofficial strike. 

I am a straight man, and not a careerist Labour 
journalist. I have been an active Socialist and trade 
unionist for more than ten years, and I know some- 
thing about the British Labour movement. Mr. Clem- 
ents and I belong to the same generation; and we 
grew up in the old Labour League of Youth. But 
when I rise (to quote Gene Debs) jt will be with the 
ranks, and not from the ranks. 

Mr r Clements is not so naive as he pretends'to be. 
If I were to give him the information he wants, I 
would soon be kicked out of the Party. And I am not 
yet prepared to give the Labour “leaders” that 
privilege. 

Besides, nothing would come out of it. Tribune 
has been unable to gain Party membership for the 
handful of comrades who were refused admission to 
the Islington Labour Party, because “they belonged to 
the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmanent.” 

Mr. Clements states that he is not afraid to sign 
his name. What blatant hypocrisy. In Tribune Mr. 
Clements, Michael Foot and Bernard Dixs (to name 
only a few Tribune correspondents) make their mild 
and ineffective criticisms of official policy under 
known pen pames all the year round. Like Mr. Clemr 
i : (Continued on Page 5) 
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THE UAW AND THE UNEMPLOYED 


Jobless And Employed Turn 



DETROIT— Local 212 has 
no less than 19,000 of its for- 
mer members unemployed. 
But do you think that the 
so-called labor leadership is 
one bit different from Chrys- 
ler management in its dis- 
regard for those unemployed 
workers? No, it is worse. 

Take what happened last 
week when Local 212 paid 
all of the members who 
worked at the Chrysler 
Mack plant $20, provided 
they lost 15 days or more on 
account of the strike. To is- 
sue this money to the mem- 
bers, they pulled out of the 
shop all its committeemen 
and stewards except 2 — the 
chairman and Sam Marcus. 




Outside of these 2, all the 
others, numbering about 25 
or 30, were pulled out to 
work for the union for 3 days 
to issue this extra money. 
For these 3 days they got no 
less than $150. Some got 
more. That would have 
helped an unemployed work- 
er a whole lot. $150 would 
look mighty good to a man 
who has drawn all of his un- 
employment ehecks. 

You can imagine how the 
unemployed members felt 
when they heard that the 
UAW had jobs to give out, 
and did not give them to 
the unemployed who had 
given plenty of their money 
and sweat to build the un- 


Workers Call Steward’s Bluff 


The Working Day 

By Angela Terrano 

SALES GIRLS IN SWEAT SHOP CONDITIONS 


The guys in the shop got 
real hot over the union giv- 
ing the committeemten and 
shop stewards $50 a day just 
for handing out $20 checks 
to the workers at the union 
hall. Tlje following Monday 
workers all over the shop 
called some of. the chief 
stewards over and told them 
they thought they were 
pretty low to take that 
money when we have thous- 
ands of unemployed mem- 
bers who could have done 
the job instead. 

One chief steward said 
that the International had 
told them that the reason 
they didn’t hire unemployed 
members was because they 
would have lost their com- 
pensation for some time if 
they had. This is not true, 
though. The workers would 
only lose it for that week 
they, were employed, and 
any man would be glad to 
lose a compensation check in 
order to work three days at 
$50 a day. 

Another worker said, 
“How about those whose 
compensation has run out?” 
The steward said, “Welfare 
would take them off their 
rolls.” When the workers 
said that was a lot of baloney 
the steward answered, 
“Well, that’s the line the 
International gave us. You 
fellows know that it was 
International money we 
got.” , 

The worker said, “Like 
hell! It was our money, and 
the money the unemployed 
workers have been putting 
into the union for years.” 

Another one said, “You 
could even have used some 
of the guys in the shop who 
haven’t seen a paycheck for 
three weeks. 

“WORSE THAN WE 
THOUGHT” 

The steward tried to say 
that it wasn’t true they had 
gotten $50 a day. Another 
steward said, “No, we only 
got the same pay as we’d 
have gotten in the shop on 
our own jobs. And the low- 
est pay was $2.41 an hour.” 

When he was asked how 
mahy hours he worked a 
day, the steward said,' 
“Twelve.” The workers 
started figuring it out. If 


they got $2.41 for 8 hours, 
and $3.61 time and a half for 
the next 4 hours, it came to 
$33.72 a day. 

Another worker at this 
point said, “The company 
made money on the deal, 
then. Since you were out of 
the shop for three days over 
a holiday, the company 
didn’t have to pay you the 
one and a half day holiday 
pay you had coming.” The 
steward said, “But we got 
our holiday pay.” The work- 
ers started figuring again. 
That made $53.00, instead of 
“just” $50. 

The worker said, “There 
were some of those stewards 
who made $2.56 and even 
$2.72 an hour, so they got 
even more than $53.00. It’s 
even worse than we 
thought.” ' 

— Disgusted 
Employed Chrysler 
Workers 

Is This What’s Meant 
By Having A Job? 

Los Angeles — I’m an ex- 
Chrysler worker and this is 
what 1958 meant to me. 

With three and a half 
years seniority, my job paid 
$2.40 an hour. I worked from 
January to March. It made 
no difference what kind of a 
contract Reuther signed for 
those that are working, the 
recession had done its dirty 
work for the unemployed. 
By October I took a job for 
$1.70 an hour. Between Oc- 
tober and today when I was 
laid off, I’ve put in only two 
40 hour weeks. 

That means my take-home 
pay was about $15 a week 
more than Unemployment 
Insurance. 

MERRY CHRISTMAS 

This week I worked Mon- 
day. The company knew 
darned well that they 
weren’t going to call me 
back, but they still told me 
to call on Wednesday and 
when 1 did, they laid me off 
permanently, over the 
phone. 

So here I am without a 
paycheck, one week before 
Christmas, and probably 
won’t get an Unemployment 
Insurance check before the 
next year. 

—Unemployed Again 


ion, and now were jobless. 
MEANS SPEED-UP 
FOR WORKERS IN SHOP 

I went to see some of the 
UAW members who are 
working and they were just 
as burned up about it. They 
told me it was not only the 
unemployed who were suf- 
fering but that management 
used the fact that 25 could 
thus easily be pulled out of 
the job to speed up work for 
alT the rest of them. He told 
me that during negotiations 
Chrysler claimed those com- 
mitteemen and chief stew- 1 
ards were not necessary .and 
now the union proved their 
point for them and gave 
them the chance to speed up 
the line. They said since the 
UAW left only one commit- 
teeman in the whole shop, 
that is all that is needed. 

The union big shots cer- 
tainly cannot claim that the 
unemployed workers could 
not have done the work of 
issuing checks. It doesn’t re- 
quire a college education or 
the experience of being chief 
steward to take down -a 
man’s social security number 
and jus name, and that is all 
the men did who got the ex- 
tra 3 days work at $50 a day. 
How can the UAW expect 
management to give up 
working the workers over- 
time while others have no 
work at all when the union 
itself does the same just to 
bribe some who would re- 
main forever loyal to the 
green slate. The payoff is 
that there will be another 
lay-off Monday. 

— Disgusted 
Unemployed Auto 
Worker. 

Unemployment 
h England 

London, Eng. — In spite of 
the statement by Mr. Amory, 
the Tory Chancellor, that 
unemployment is at “an ex- 
cessively low level,” unem- 
ployment is growing rapid- 
ly- 

The latest figures issued 
by the Ministry of Labour 
are obviously designed to 
lull the workers to sleep. 
The employers and their 
Government are trying to 
bluff the workers into think- 
ing that there are “only” 
500,000 workers on the La- 
bour Exchange. 

But they will fail. The 
workers are mugs; and they 
have seen Toryism working 
without any brakes long be- 
fore now. 

In any case Mr. Turner’s 
letter to the Times has ex- 
posed the real situation. Mr. 
Turner, of the Faculty of 
Econdmic and Social Studies 
at the University of Man- 
chester, wrote, saying, “Em- 
ployment has certainly de- 
clined further since the 
August figures were col- 
lected. And if this fall had 
been wholly expressed in 
registered full-time unem- 
ployment, (instead of regis- 
tered unemployment, reduc- 
ed working hours, involun- 
tary retirements, postponed 


When you think of a 
sweatshop you usually think 
of some dingy shop, speedup, 
machines, firetraps, etc. 
Well, it took me a year to 
find a part time job for 
Christmas in a department 
store, as a sales 'girl, and if 
it is not a sweat shop I 
wouldn’t know what else to 
call it. 

First of all there are about 
4 supervisors, or as they like 
to call them, “managers” 
that watch over you and if 
you do not go up to a cus- 
tomer they point the cus- 
tomer out to .you. Like many 
other jobs they play favor- 
ites and have brown nosers. 
The worst part about this 
job is that your salary is de- 
pendent on your commission 
sales. I was shocked to see 
how so many of the older 
sales girls actually accustom j 
themselves to acting as if 
there were no other sales 
girls around, just get that 
customer and sell her any- 
thing — it doesn’t matter 
what. If you haven’t got 
what she wants sell her 
something different. 

When you’re in training 
for this spectacular job they 
tell you to try to get every 
customer to open up a charge 
account. It wdl be the main 
office’s problem to hunt 
^hem down and get the 
money. 

I never realized before 
that the union has not gotten 
into any department store in 
this town. They sure could 
use one. 

This job pays $1 an hour 
and with just moderate sales 
you can get it up to about 
$1.20 an hour, during the 
Christmas season that is. 

They have a real nice 
policy after Christmas, in 


entries to the labour market, 
etc.) the official unemploy- 
ment percentage would be 
already around four — equiv- 
alent to nearly a million 
people.” 

Unemployment of course is 
inevitable under capitalism. 
All that any capitalist gov- 
ernment can do is to stave 
it off by spending money on 
“useful” things like public 
works, or “useless” things 
like armaments. Neverthe- 
less capitalists do not mind 
expenditure on armaments, 
as it brings them large prof- 
its, but they object as a rule 
to expenditure on works 
carried out by direct labour. 
This has always been the 
line of the Tory Party. TJie 
Tory Party has carried out 
right-wing capitalist policy 
by reversing those measures 
which under the “Labour” 
Government arrested unem- 
ployment, and by letting 
capitalism “rip.” 

But we cannot draw a 
sharp line of distinction be- 
tween the inevitable work- 
ings of capitalism and Tory 
economic policy. Tory policy 
is to let capitalsm work 
freely. “Set the people free” 
was Churchill’s election slo- 
gan. The Tories wanted a 
convenient level of unem- 
ployment, and now we have 
it. J.Y. 


keeping with their “get the 
customer’s money, if she 
doesn’t spend it here she*ll 
spend it somewhere else” 
policy. It is their “keep the 
sales girls on their toes” 
policy. A few days after 
Christmas all the new girls 
were waiting to be laid off; 
about half were. But with 
that half, from nay depart- 
ment alone, they laid off 3 
old girls that had worked 
there from 6 months to 2 
years, and kept some of us 
new girls. 

“GOOD WILL TO MEN” 

I had become friends with 
one of these girls and we 
worked together helping 
each other out in every way. 
She was about the nicest 
girl there. She treated every 
one, never mind what race, 
nationality or whether they 
were rich or poor, the same. 
She was one of those people 
that lost all her material 
possessions but never sobbed 
about it. However, I know 
one thing— -she needed this 
stinking job- more than any- 
thing else. Her husband is 
out of work, and on top of 
that was in the hospital for 
a few days. 

The very ambitious, bloat- 
ed, manager told her that 
they had to cut back on ex- 
penses but that he would 
give her an excellent recom- 
mendation. I just know how 
she felt when another man- 
ager came over and handed 
me a schedule for the next 
week indicating I was not 
laid off. We looked at each 
other, but what could be 
done? 

A few of the very young 
girls that were hired when 
I was had the idea that this 
was a very good job. I told 
one that I would rather 
work in a factory where you 
work with people that help 
each 'other out, and make $80 
a week. She was quite shock- 
ed. How could any one com- 
pare such a job as “retail 
selling,” which is a fancy 
name for servants, to a 
factory job? 


BUILDING TRADES 
SHARE WORK 

DETROIT — The con- 
struction industry in De- 
troit is at a low ebb. 
Thousands of construction 
workers in all trades are 
unemployed. 

Jn the Painters Union 
the men voted to share the 
work, each working only 
4 days a week during the 
winter. This custom has 
been followed now for 
several years by the paint- 
ers. The men like it, voted 
for it and abide by it. 

This year the Electrical 
Workers A. F. of L. have 
also voted to go on a vol- 
untary 4 day week start- 1 
ing in January. A move- 
ment is under way in the 
other Building Trades to 
adopt the same policy. 

How long will it be be- 
fore the U.A.W. acts to 
help out their own unem- 
ployed? 
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EDITORIALS 

THE INHUMANITY OF AUTOMATION 

The auto companies have just released figures to show 
that they had the highest output in December of any 
month in 1958. As a matter of fact, auto production during 
the last week of December, I95S, was higher than during 
the same period of 1957 — 117,715 as against 93,416. 

_ Despite today’s recession which has seen unemploy- 
ment rise to 5 million; despite the fact that auto workers 
are among the hardest hit in the country, the auto com- 
panies maintained close to the same production they had a 
year ago. This is another demonstration of the inhuman 
crisis in capitalism under which full production does not 
mean full employment, and an ever-growing army of un- 
employed is a permanent fact of life. 

■Ignoring the mounting misery of millions of unem- 
ployed production workers, capitalist spokesmen now say 
that the production worker is a “vanishing American”; that 
his unemployment is a “temporary dislocation,” that his 
conditions of labor are ideal as compared with the sweat- 
shops of the 1920’s; and that the typical worker now is a 
well-paid skilled or white collar worker, whose numbers 
will increase as Automation eliminates the dirty drudgery 
of production work. 

As anyone in an automated plant can testify, Automa- 
tion was introduced not to eliminate the dirty drudgery of 
work, but to intensify the speedup and exploitation of. the 
production worker. The so-called vanishing American — the 
production worker — numbers some 25 million, plus their 
families. Their plight, which is daily growing worse as 
Automation speedup, factory discipline and inflation shoot 
for the moon, is pressed further by the growing unemploy- 
ment. The unemployed worker, in turn, is organizing not 
alone for jobs but for different conditions of labor. 
REUTHER FORGETS . 

Among the many facts the CIO leadership is daily for- 
getting is that it is precisely this relationship of unem- 
ployed that helped create the CIO. The capitalists, who 
thought that in the Depression days they could use the 
unemployed as strike breakers found, instead, that many 
unemployed Were picketing the plants in support of the 
employed workers who were sitting down in them. When 
Reuther turns his back on the unemployed, he is turning 
his back on the ones who helped create the CIO along with 
the mass unskilled laborers and is thus fashioning a noose 
around his own neck. 

THE UNEMPLOYED ORGANIZE 

Some local unions, however, are well aware of the fact 
that the army of unemployed are their brothers in arms. 
The first were the Dodge workers who were striking 
against speedup and helping the unemployed picket the 
plants against overtime work. The demonstrations reported 
on page 1 of NEWS & LETTERS are a further indication 
of this growing movement. All this however is just the 
beginning of a new relationship of employed and unem- 
ployed in their common struggle to overcome the capitalist 
crisis by forging new conditions of life and labor at the 
point of production— -the factory itself — as the basis for a 
new, human way of life. 


REVOLT IN THE BELGIAN CONGO 

The latest of the African revolts, which is presently 
taking place in the Belgian Congo, once again makes cleat 
that the African devolution will not stop until it has 
gained its freedom. The present revolt took place in the so- 
called showpiece of colonial rule. For Belgium prided it- 
self on the fact that it had no “prejudice” -because many 
jobs other than unskilled labor were allowed the native 
population. 

Ever since the end of World War II, however, it was 
clear that you could no longer pass this for “economic 
freedom.” Belgium which, after the war, flirted with 
socialism, ended by re-accepting its royalty. 

Now the native Africans are following the West Afri- 
cans in their march to freedom, despite the fact that politi- 
cal activity is forbidden in the Congo. Now, to get itself 
a new whitewash, the Belgian rulers are planning to allow 
“some” political freedom. By not waiting for the pro- 
nouncement from Belgium, but beginning strikes and 
demonstrations now, and being machine-gunned by the 
Belgians, the population of the Belgian Congo have served 
notice on all so-called advanced nations, America included, 
that- they do not mean to stop half-way between economics 
and politics but will continue to. fight for full freedom, that 
is to say, self-rule. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT judge interrupted them at the sun, and 'would prob- 


There was a nice flashy 
letter on the bulletin 
board at. work the other 
day saying that we were 
going to get 2% days off 
for Christmas. But on the 
Friday before Christmas, 
the company laid-off 30 
men, over the phone. 

Maybe they could have 
broadcast it from a tape 
from the Atlas missile. 

Unemployed 

Los Angeles 
* * * 

At the SUB offices at 
Dodge Main, Plymouth 
and Chrysler Mack plants, 

. they have signs up about 
openings in Delaware and 
urging workers to sign up 
to go there to work. But 
Friday at the unemploy- 
ment office we saw two 
men signing up for com- 
pensation who had just 
come back from there, 
after being laid off. One - 
had 18 years seniority 
with the company and the 
other had 20. 

I heard that if enough 
people don’t sign up to go 
to Delaware they’re going 
to send out letters, and if 
you refuse to go you’ll be 
cut off from your compen- 
sation. Some people say 
that Chrysler couldn’t do 
that, but I don’t want any- 
body telling me it’s im- 
possible! He’s done more 
already than anyone ever 
thought he’d get away 
with! 

Unemployed 

Detroit 

* * * 

There was another 
rumor 'about a lay-off at 
the Chrysler plant where 
I work. When some of the 
guys heard they were 
going to get it, they of- 
fered to transfer to Twins- 
burg. But the company 
said they had the chance 
to go a long time ago and 
wouldn’t, so now it was 
too late. They’d just be 
laid off. 

Still Employed. 

Detroit 

* * * 

I sure don’t know what 
kind of justice that was 
supposed to be last month 
at that hearing for the 23 
unemployed workers that 
were summoned by 
Chrysler. Not only did the 
judge seem to be reading 
his decision from some- 
thing already written up 
but when the slick Chrys- 
ler lawyer presented his 
case he wasn’t interrupted 
once. When the defense 
lawyers tried to speak the 


NOTICE TO OUR 
SUBSCRIBERS: 

Because of technical dif- 
ficulties it was impossible for 
the December issue of NEWS 
& LETTERS, to come off the 
press. All subscriptions will 
therefore be advanced one 
issue. —Editor 


every turn for definition 
of terms or to crack jokes 
so the 100 workers or so 
sitting there would laugh 
at him as if he were just 
the corner grocery man 
and really everybody’s 
friend. In real life they’re 
slicker than Perry Mason! 

It was quite clear who 
the recent contract would 
help out. Chrysler based 
its whole case on the fact 
that Reuther let them 
have complete control 
over production. 

Every, time the defense 
lawyers mentioned the 
contract it seemed the 
judge interrupted to re- 
mind them that the case 
had nothing to do with 
bargaining between the 
company and the union. 
What I don’t' understand 
is the defense lawyers 
basing their whole case on 
the fact that it was a 
demonstration and not a 
picket line, and that all 
they wanted to do was to 
stop overtime work. 
Chrysler and their cohorts 
the courts, don’t.care what 
you call it. 

As Judge Toms read his 
statement at the end, it 
was quite clear by the 
absolute silence in the 
court room tfi&t with his 
first word the workers 
were no longer going to 
laugh at his little grocery 
man jokes, for they knew 
him for what he is. 

Unemployed 

Detroit 

.... , ; ■ * . 

As the judge was read- 
ing his decision last 
month against the 23 un- 
employed workers you 
could tell he hadn’t been 
laid off for 3 months. 

Ex-Dodge Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

OUTER SPACE 

What gets me is that 
this Atlas missile is rotat- 
ing around up there, and 
broadcasting, “Peace on 
Earth and Goodwill to 
Men.” 

Millions of dollars were 
spent to get it up there so 
we can scare people to 
death and develop ways 
of long range bombing in 
order to develope military 
strength, and it broad- 
casts peace messages from 
President Eisenhower! 

College Student 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

It looks to me like Rus- 
sia’s playing a game with 
us. When the U.S. shot off 
their last missile, the pa- 
pers boasted that we. had 
surpassed Russia and gain- 
ed back our prestige in 
the world. Before the echo 
of their words came back, 
Russia had shot off the 
Moonik. Somebody on the 
radio said it had passed 
the Moon, it hj^d so much 
force, and wasi headed to 


ably wind up circling 
around in the heavens 
with the angels. Now just 
how is the U.S. going to 
surp ass th at ? ? ? ? ? 

Auto Worker 

Detroit 

* * * 

It looks like America 
knows how to shoot off its 
mouth, while the Russians 
know how to shoot off 
rockets. 

Reader 

Chicago 

— A ' * * * 

I’m beginning to think 
that Mickey Mantle can 
shoot, a baseball farther 
than America can shoot a 
rocket. 

Auto Worker 

Detroit. 

H* ^ % 

I think the Americans - 
will get to where the Rus- 
sians are on the moon soon 
enough. How will it help 
us down here? 

Reader 

Detroit 

* * * - 

IN THE NEWS 

Yesterday I was with 
the unemployed pickets 
who tried to meet with 
Reuther. We were told he 
was not in town. Today I 
read in the papers that 
that day when he was not 
in town to meet with the 
unemployed, he was in 
Washington, D. G. lunch- 
ing with Mikoyan. 

Unemployed 
Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

Reuther and Carey had 
Mikoyan over for lunch. 

I wondered whether they 
discussed “the good old 
days” when .Reuther was 
in Russia and copied from 
them the Stakhanovite 
speedup system as a 
model. 

UAW Member - 
Detroit 

* * * 

Isn’t it peculiar that the 
so-called No. 2 man of 
Russia is such good 
friends with the indus- 
trialists Cyrus Eaton of 
Cleveland, Eissler of Gen- 
eral Electric and Ford of 
Ford Motor Co? I thought 
the Russians claimed to be 
for the workers? 

Housewife 

Chicago 

* * * 

A member of the Team- 
sters Union was asked on 
a T.V. interview what he 
thought of Hoffa organiz- 
ing the Police into the 
union. He said, “It is like 
giving a gun permit to a 
burglar.” 

T.V. Viewer 

New York 

* * * 

As a New Yorker, I 
heartily second the follow- 
ing from a letter to the 
editor: “In addition to 
Harrimah and Rockefel- 
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ler, there’s another mil- 
lionaire for New York 
voters, the Stalinist rfiil- 
lionaire> Corliss Lamont, 
running on the Indepen- 
dent Socialist ticket.” 

It was signed “Disgusted 
Voter, New York” and I 
agree. 

Disgusted Touth 

New York 
* * * 

I have been reading the 
autobiography of Kwame 
Nkrumah, head of the Ne- 
gro state of Ghana. There 
is no doubt that he' repre- 
sented a real mass move- 
ment, for freedom. But he 
emerges in this book as 
an extremely arrogant and 
egotistical person. He Is 
full of praises for his own 
superiority. It will be in- 
structive to see just how 
long he continues to rep- 
resent the people' of 
Ghana, or how soon he is 
forced to sell out to one 
imperialist power or the 
other. 

Teacher 
. Detroit 
* * * 

•'TOLERANT LIBERALS?" 

The people to watch out 
for are the ones who say, 
“I have a lot of Negro 
friends, but . . or “I have 
nothing against the Negro 
race, but . . ..” 

One white wonjan I 
talked to admitted, “It is 
easy to say we are not 
, prejudiced, but that is be- 
cause we are in a safe posi- 
tion. I would not want my 
children to go to a sc ho'o 1 
where whites were in a 
minority.” 

Contrast that statement 
with the actions of South- 
ern Negro children who 
risk being beat* up to go 
to an all-white school. We 
would never have any 
progress if it were left up 
to the “unprejudiced” and 
“tolerant” liberals. 

Committee Member 
Detroit 

* * * 

HELPS NEWS & LETTERS 

A Detroit auto worker 
who is unemployed want- 
ed to help NEWS & LET- 
TERS raise money for the 
paper. His wife not only 
agreed with him, but im- 
mediately set about mak- 
ing a beautiful patch- work 
quilt, completely by hand, 
to raffle off. They both 
went out among their 
friends, most of whom are 
likewise unemployed, sell- 
ing chances on it. 

Their efforts resulted in 
a contribution of over $30 
to help publish the paper. 
It was a sum that did not 
come close to the value of 
the skill, labor and energy 
that went into their proj- 
ect, but it was the kind of 
contribution that not only 
means the most to us, but 
the kind that makes the 
publication of NEWS & 
LETTERS possible. 

Committee Member 
Detroit 


RUSSIA'S "PARADISE" 

Your own feature writ- 
ers in the November issue 
show in their own words 
that the whole attitude of 
NEWS & LETTERS to- 
wards Soviet Russia is 
false for anyone who 
thinks they are on the side 
of working people. In 
writing on education, Mr. 
Robert Ellery shrieks 
about child labor in the 
new-look for education in 
Russia. He says “ . . . 12 
year olds forced into fac- 
tories one day a week.” 
Mr. Ellery closes his ar- 
ticle with his dream about 
“ ... breaking down the 
separation between men- 
tal and manual labor.” 

In Russia, Mr. Ellery, 
they are not dreaming 
about it. Soviet Russia 
recognizes that “c h i 1 d” 
impressions are strong 
and that 12 years of age 
is not too soon to impress 
upon all the value and 
dignity of working. Mr. 
Ellery, following the capi- 
talist-employer propagan- 
da line in full has neatly 
neglected "to state that 
this new turn to education 


in Russia was plainly stat- 
ed by its policy makers to 
accomplish just those ends 
which Mr. Ellery admires. 
Reputable authorities say 
that Russia under the 
Czars had a better educa- 
tional system than the 
U.S.A. ever had. There is 
every reason to believe 
Soviets have greatly out- 
distanced the Czars in all 
fields beneficial to work- 
ing people! 

N. L. S. 

Boston 

(See: Thinking It Out — 
Page 6) 

* * * 

MARXISM AND FREEDOM 

In the last period, I read 
the last issue of NEWS 
AND LETTERS, and the 
remarkable book of Raya 
Dunayevskaya, MAR X- 
ISM AND FREEDOM. 
Particularly in the prob- 
Tems she studies, do I have 
great interest, and have I 
long worked on them. 
Now, thanks to you, I have 
a much richer material. I 
hope to develop, in time, 
a full and creative corres- 
pondence with you, and 
an exchange of material. 

Reader 

Greece. t . 


I Correspondent Answers Tribune 

(Continued from Page 2) 

' - — 

ents I am not afraid to sign my name; yet I am not 
going to give “the Labour lieutenants of capital” 
ammunition free and gratis. 

Tribune has one big blot on it — its policy. It is 
not prepared to openly attack the Labour politicians 
and trade union bureaucrats. It obviously considers 
the “unity” of the Labour movement to be far more 
important than devotion to Socialist principles. That 
is why it has not conducted a campaign against the 
union bureaucrats who expellhd Brian Behan from 
the AUBTW for his unorthodox Socialist activities. 

Yet it is essential that a Socialist paper, or a 
Socialist journalist, should stand by the working class 
everywhere all the time. 

To create the impression that the majority of the 
members of the Labour Party are completely free 
from racial prejudice is an error. And with the best 
intentions in the world you capnot legislate colour 
prejudice out of existence. The only effective way to 
do so is to work for the creation of a classless society. 

If Tribune were a real Socialist paper, it would 
lead a raging, tearing propaganda for straight, revolu- 
tionary international Socialism, no nuclear bombs, 
sending and bringing all troops home, and extending 
the class struggle. 

But no! Gaitskell, Strachey, Bevan and Co. are 
Tories at heart and objectively on the capitalist side 
of the fence. They are out for nothing but a see-saw 
arrangement “with the Tories by which each in turn 
enjoys office, capitalism is unchanged, and the ex- 
ploitation of the Workers goes on. 

— J.Y. 

P.S. When I originally sent in my London letter to 
NEWS & LETTERS I put my name at the bottom of 
it. Since then the Labour bureaucrats, of whom some 
are members of the Communist Party, have deprived 
militant workers of a livelihood by expelling them 
from their unions- for taking part in unofficial strikes. 
Simultaneously militant Socialists have been thrown 
out of the Labour Party for daring to criticise the 
right-wing.— J.Y. 


TWO WORLDS 


By Raya Dunayevskaya 
Author of MARXISM AND FREEDOM 

THE AFRICAN REVOLUTION, I 

The heart of the struggle against colonialism has 
shifted from Asia and the Middle East to Africa. At the 
very moment when France went De Gaulle, one word was 
heard loudly and clearly around the whole world: the “No” 
to remaining part of France from little Guinea (popula- 
tion: 2.6 million) in French West Africa. Unfortunately, the 
courageous voice of the man who led the quiet revolution 
— Sekon Toure — was later heard to say to his fellow- 
Africans that he would not stop at introducing “forced 
labor” if the African people continued their easy ways and 
failed to shoulder “the responsibility” of industrialization: 

“Nothing must impede industrialization,” Toure told 
John A. Marcu (THE NEW LEADER December 1, 1958). 
“We will use Chinese mass labor methods if necessary.” 

Is the Chinese “great leap” — from .semi-feudalism to 
state capitalism via forced labor — to be the road of the 
African Revolution? We do not believe tjiat the African 
masses who began the road to liberation directly after 
World War II concluded in an outburst of elemental, 
creative activity will now bow to what the African intel- 
lectual in a dilemma is dishing out. , 

When I was in France in 1947 I met a leader of the 
African movement who described how the African masses, 
still plagued by tribalism and without any organized 
labor movement, trade union or political, attempted self- 
rule after defeat of the axis. He wbs talking about the 
French Cameroons where the population as a whole— 
every man, woman and youth— turned out to try to govern 
themselves. He said none of the leaders had expected such 
a mass turnout and did not have sufficient “membership 
cards.” The revolution was short-lived for soon the French, 
with the connivance of the American military, sped with 
gunboats to re-establish their old colonial rule. 

The sporadic African revolutions have been over- 
shadowed by the more comprehensive revolutions in Asia 
and the Middle East which hit at the lifeline of the major 
warring powers so that the self-activity of the masses in 
far-off Africa hardly rated space in the press. But this 
African leader came in person to tell his tale of revolution 
to the mighty French Confederation of Labor, already 
under Communist domination. His tale fell on deaf ears for 
the Communists were then the comrades-in-arms of 
DeGaulle and this African was told to return to Africa and 
“organize” his people! 

THE AFRICAN INTELLECTUAL IN A DILEMMA 

While the first stage of the African revolution was 
thus stifled -at birth, the Communists did play at anti- 
colonialism and in 1949 participated in the Rassemblement 
Democratique Africain (African Democratic Rally — RDA). 
In those years Felix Houphouet-Boigny of the Ivory Coast, 
now Minister in DeGaulle’s Cabinet land author of “We 
don’t want independence”, spoke quite differently of free- 
dom for the long-oppressed African people. Next to him 
was the labor leader, Sekon Toure — who even then said 
that the chief need of Africa was “lots of capital. But to 
attract capital, we must inspire confidence in investors. 
Our responsibility is to inform the African people of their 
responsibility in this matter.” 

Thus even before the African Revolution got unfolded, - 
signs were evident among the African intellectuals that 
industrialization meant capitalism, although these intel- 
lectuals knew how to guild this capitalism as “socialism/ 
Thus another leader of the Democratic African Rally — 
Leopold Sedar Senghor — proclaimed “an African road to 
socialism.” Whatever that might have meant before any 
of the African colonies gained their independence, it means 
I something very different now that some have state power. 
In Guinea, for example, they now speak of “single party 
democracy. “Ih Ghana Nkrumah chose for it the euphemis- 
tic title of “the African Personality,” 

In his speech to- the All-African Peoples Conference, 
recently concluded in Accra, Nkrumah somehow made this 
“African personality” synonymous with “non-violent revo- 
lution.” For this he was greatly praised by the capitalist 
press everywhere, especially in England and America. At. 
the conference itself, however, there were many who could 
not quite accept the double-talk of “the African personal- 
1 ity” equals “non-violent revolution.” How could a Kenyan 
forget the British white terror? Or an Algerian the barbaric 
white colon rule that brought De Gaulle to power in 
France itself? 

The biggest of all traps to stifle the African revolution 
is the trap of “non-violent revolution”, whatever that 
might mean. Non-violence has little to do with the realities 
of the African Revolution where it meets the armed 
counter-revolution, as in Kenya and in Algeria, or the en- 
trenched armed rulers in racist South Africa. It is a 
straightjacket for the self-activity of the African masses 
even as the indiscriminate unity of African states would 
mean the choice, not of a road to socialism, but to capital- 
ism in its most horrific form of state-capitalism. Just as 
the bourgeoisie has degraded the word, revolution, to 
(Continued on Page. 6) 
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Thinking It Out 


By Robert Ellery 


A reader of NEWS & 
LETTERS sent in a letter 
criticizing the last issue's 
lead article on education. 
(See Readers’ Views). His 
main criticism was that 
Russia has in fact begun 
to eliminate the division 
between mental and man- 
ual labor and that we 
failed to recognize this. • 

Khrushchev’s idea of 
abolishing the division of 
mental and manual labor 
by decree could only ap- 
pear in a “dream” of mine 
as a ghastly nightmare. It 
is yet another perversion 
of Marxism. Marx spoke 
of capitalism’s fragmenta- 
tion of man and the ulti- 
mate necessity of ending 
this false schism between 
work and thought. That 
the workers themselves in 
their striving to develop 
their natural and acquired 
talents would create a 
society where the activity 
of man becomes some- 
thing far richer than the 
sale of his labor power. 

The “policy makers” of 
state capitalist Russia 
want more production and 
so they now turn to the 
children. All Khrush- 
chev’s sweet talk can’t 
gloss over the fact that 
child labor is child labor. 
We’U just bet that the 
English capitalist of 
Marx’s time that used up 
9 generations of spinners 
in 3, wished they had such 
a fancy excuse to cover 
their crime. If it’s really 


the “working people” and 
education the Russian 
planners are interested in 
why don’t they send the 
factory workers to school 
one day a week? 

But the division of man- 
ual and mental labor is 
not a separation that edu- 
cation can set straight. It 
is a permanent feature of 
the capitalist mode of 
production and the Rus- 
sian government as the 
American govern ment 
can not escape it. Mean- 
while Russia continues to 
grind out technicians and 
Khrushchev boasts “We 
declare a war we will win 
on the United States — in 
the peaceful field of trade. 
We will bury you.” Mao 
Tse Tung boasts that 
Chinese production will 
surpass Britain in a few 
short years. These totali- 
tarian leaders hope to 
prove that their systems 
are superior if they can 
turn out more work. But 
this is like expecting a 
worker to choose to work 
for G.M. instead of Ford 
because G.M. turns out 
more cars. Contrast this 
capitalist mode of think- 
ing to Marx’s criterian for 
a new society in which, he 
said, “the free develop- 
ment of each is the condi- 
tion for the free develop- 
ment of all.” Mao and 
Khrushchev have uproot- 
ed the individual central 
to Marx’s thinking and re- 
placed it with the plan. 


THINKING AND EDUCATION 


What Colleges Don’t Teach 


Los Angeles — Upon read- 
ing the front page feature of 
NEWS & LETTERS for No- 
vember 28, 1958, I thought 
back over my education up 
to now, when I am a college 
student. I thought about my 
school days ' with an in- 
creased understanding gain- 
ed from my recent acquaint- 
ance with your newspaper. 

It seems to me that educa- 
tion bows not only to war 
plans, but to any other plans 
the “administrators” have. 
The primary thing that we 
are taught is, of course, that 
this is a land of freedom, 
where you may think and 
speak as you wish. The only 
catch is that you dam well 
better not wish to criticize 
any of our hallowed institu- 
tions. 

REAL THINKING 
AVOIDED 

Just to make sure that no 
thoughts deeper than a 
superficial level are stirred 
up, the subjects which are 
brought* before the students 
are carefully sifted and pre- 
sented so as to gloss over 
any “rough” or “question- 
able” areas of man’s history 
of thought. To show what I 
Wean, let me give the ex- 
ample of my own school 
career, and of a subject 
Which is, to say the least, 


very important in the history 
of thought, and in the strug- 
gle of man to be free. I refer 
to the ideas of Karl Marx. I 
am not new in college and 
yet this is the first semester 
in which I have heard real 
mention of - the ideas of 
Marx; before now all that 
was said was vague criticism 
of Marx without a mention 
of what was being criticized. 
I can only describe the treat- 
ment of the word, Marx, as 
a sort of taboo in all the 
classes* I attended. The only 
reason that I can see for the 
avoidance of such a subject 
is the fear in the minds of 
the men who control the 
curricula. Even in the. course 
I have now, in which Marx’s 
ideas are given, I can see the 
teacher is obviously prejud- 
iced against Marx. 

FREEDOM IS 
CONTROLLED 

I became friends with one 
of my teachers last year; he 
was the most liberal teacher 
I have ever had. He told me 
that some committee or an- 
other was always sending 
him questionnaires which 
asked him to list the ways 
in which he was teaching 
and stressing “Americanism” 
in his class rooms. This, mind 
! you, was in a college, where 


Youth Likes 
News & Letters 

New York — I must say 
that the October 28 issue of 
NEWS & LETTERS is a 
darn good paper as far as 
coverage of the U.S. labor 
scene goes. As a matter of 
fact, that bit on China was 
interesting too. 

I was especially happy to 
read the letters to the editor 
and the articles on the UAW 
situation, as it seems like 
militancy is surging for- 
ward. Tears almost came to 
my eyes when I read, “Work- 
ers, asked . . . steward to call 
the meeting together . . . 
first point raised . . . motion 
for re-call of local officers, 
for shirking their duties. It 
was carried in a voice vote 
by at least 95%.” 

And on France- on the 
Youth Page, the letter from 
the French boy in “gay” 
Paris was a succinct summa- 
tion of Socialism’s stand 
there versus the six foot 
“Snout from Lorraine.” 

Student 

More on Education 

Los Angeles — The front 
page article on education in 
the last issue of NEWS & 
LETTERS was the first one 
I have read which sets the 
picture straight. Every other 
response to Russia’s launch- 
ing of a satellite was either 
telling us what was wrong 
with American school chil- 
dren, or telling us that our 
schools should drop courses 
such as music and art and 
concentrate oh the sciences. 
Finally I have found one 
which does not put the 
blame on the students, but 
on the system itself instead. 

STUDENTS TOLD TO 
WORK HARDER 

Even our high school prin- 
cipal told the students that 
now that R.u s s i a has 
launched its satellite, Ameri- 
can students will have to 
work harder on their studies 
than ever before. 

Student dissatisfaction 
with education as it is today 
can be shown in a U.S. 
Government class I have, 
where half the class is sleep- 
ing or not listening as the 
principles of American 
democracy are being taught. 

— High School Student 

thought is supposed to be 
freest. 

Certainly this suppression 
of ideas and thi§ fear are 
only evidences of the same 
disease which shows itself in 
the segregation problems we 
find in the South. I do not 
see any freedom in limiting 
what a man may discuss, 
think, or who may go to 
school and under what con- 
ditions. Freedom must imply 
equality of men and free- 
dom of thought; I do not see 
either in our schools. 

—College Student 
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THE AFRICAN REVOLUTION 

I (Continued from Page 5) | 

where it means nothing but conspiracy, so Nkrumah, who 
is emulating the old rulers in everything from yachts to 
canned biographies and statues glorifying himself, is bent 
on degrading the organization of society on totally new be- 
ginnings to where it means all things to all men except the 
masses struggling f of true liberation from barbaric, armed 
colonial rule. 

WILL HISTORY REPEAT ITSELF 
AS TRAGEDY OB AS A BANNER UNFURLED? 

History is forever repeating itself without us learning 
much from it. When capitalism moved from free anarchic 
competition, to monopoly control, there were socialists who 
saw in that concentration of capital “order” that would 
make it “easier” for the workers “t6 take over.” When that 
kind of socialism collapsed like a house of cards at the out- 
break of World War I, there were middle-of-the-roaders 
who called for “a United States of Europe” as “a possible 
stage in the advancement of revolution.” Lenin would have 
nothing to do with those who considered revolution 
nothing but a “taking over” of political rule. Unless the 
population to a man would run production and the state, 
that type of revolution would lead to nothing but a return 
to capitalism. Although present Russian totalitarianism is 
there as big as life to prove the point, the African intellect- 
ual is repeating all the old mistakes, and adding some new 
ones to hoot. 

The desire for unity of the African peoples is a powerful * 
force. But the desire for unity against colonialism is one 
thing. It is quite something else when unity is attempted 
under the catch-all of “the African Personality” which in- 
cludes republics and monarchies alike, not excluding the 
classic comprador (native management of foreign capital) 
rule in Liberia, dominated by the American dollar. None 
knows this better than Nkrumah ’s “adviser on African 
Affairs”, the famous West Indian writer who has often 
been a fellow-traveller of the Communists — George Pad- 
more. 

That is why he tried to lard “the African Personality” 
with some “socialism.” He could not do this at the Accra 
Conference in April since that conference of independent 
African states included kings and sultans. There the 
African Personality got limited to the field of foreign 
policy: “For too long in our history,” thundered Nkrumah, 
“Africa has spoken through the voice of others,” and then 
down in a whisper: “Now what I have called the African 
Personality in international affairs will have a chance of 
making its proper impact.” This, in ium got translated into 
a sort of watered down neutralism. 

By December, the conference, this time held on a nonr 
governmental level, allowed Padmore to expand himself 
so that the Manifesto for the conference stated that it 
would “formulate and proclaim our African Personality 
based on the philosophy of Pan-African socialism as the 
ideology of the African Non-violent Revolution.” 

While Nkrumah is blending his “Pan-African social- 
ism” with the rule both of the tribal chiefs and British-type 
industrialization, Toure had his theoretician — the French- 
man Jean Bayer — work up a heady brew called “African 
communocracy.” This is supposed to blend African com- 
munalism and European socialism. If you add to that 
“single party democracy”, where exactly would all these 
“roads to socialism” lead us? 

MUST INDUSTRIALIZATION 
BE TOTALITARIAN 

The truth is, by whatever name you call it, neither the 
new euphemisms, nor the new black color, can hide the 
old smell of exploitative capitalism. Of course, industriali- 
zation of Africa is a necessity. Of course, this cannot be 
done outside of a relationship to technologically advanced 
industrial powers. But must the method he capitalistic? 
Must we see in Africa what we have already seen in Russia 
and in China — the emergence of a new ruling class that 
comes with, state power and capitalistic industrialization 
and is totalitarian? The physiognomy of the African intel- 
lectual may be idealistic and fresh at first, but the road 
upon which his present policies set him will make it im- 
possible to resist the objective pull of world state capital- 
ism. 

The responsibility of the Marxist Humanist is not that 
of pushing the Africans helter skelter on the road of indus- 
trialization as if industrialization by itself answered the 
desire for liberation. Nor must the Marxist Humanist — 
African or Pan-African, or Yugoslav or French for that 
matter — create new points of confusion such as “violence 
and nofn-violence” which can only blind one to the realities 
of the true reconstruction of society on new beginnings. 
Revolution is, after, all, nothing but evolution in the full- 
ness of time and in the elemental human form called forth 
by the need of the creation of this new society on totally 
new beginnings whose point of departure and point of re- 
turn alike center around the relation of man to man at the 
point of production, in the state, and within the context of 
a human world. 

SUBSCRIBE TO NEWS & LETTERS 

j 12 Issues for Only $1 
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A SCOTTISH WORKER'S STORY 

A Young Scottish worker was inspire* by a reading of 
INDIGNANT HEART by Mathew Ward, to begin writing his 
autobiography. He finds much in common between the struggles 
of Negro workers in America and Scottish workers in England 

A Chapter In Autobiography 

by James Douglas 

(Continued From Previous Issue) 

When I was seven I contracted tuberculosis. From 
that time onwards— at least till I reached the age of four- 
teen — I moved in and out of hospitals, often for months at 
a time, for examinations, sun-ray treatment and opera- 
tions. Although my formal education suffered badly I read 
everything I couldlay hands on. My teacher would come 
along to the hospital occasionally and she would always 
bring books for me. At the same time she would always 
bring home work, which I dare not refuse to do. (After 
knowing such an utterly unselfish woman, how cguld I 
ever believe the story that “you can’t change human 
nature, as everyone is out for himself?”) Then I developed 
my enduring passions for English literature and history. 
It was at this time, too, that I first read the immortal lines 
of a nameless Scottish poet. 

“Ah, Freedom is a noble thing, 

Freedom gives man solace to live.” 

We had, of course, an official teacher at our hospital; 
but she was, unfortunately, a very stupid and insensitive 
woman. She certainly was not the ideal type of person to 
teach children who were suffering from tuberculosis, of 
whom many were dying. But I suppose she did her best; 
and her job was not a very pleasant one. 

By 1945 I was considered cured of the disease; and I 
was now, in my own eyes, free to make my Way in the 
world. So one day I just walked out of school without 
consulting anyone. As the war was still raging, and as 
‘there was a terrific shortage of labour, I fodnd a job as a 
labourer without encountering any difficulty. My parents 
were astonished when I told them what I had done. I was 
still on the “county register’* for tubercular persons; and I 
had been forbidden to do manual work. My mother said 
that she did not like the idea at all. So she dragged me 
along to the family doctor and explained the situation to 
him. He tbld me that he thought I was crazy, and that I 
would not stand up to the work for more than two or 
three hours. But I was fiercely determined to try and my 
parents recognised that I would “gang my ain gait” any- 
way: 

On that first morning I was put to work with Italian 
prisoners of war. I immediately went to our foreman and 
told him that I was not going to work with Nazis. Our fore 
man patiently explained that they were needed for the 
time being to help our war effort. I said that while I’d 
work with them under the circumstances I was damned 
' if I would ever talk to them. After a few weeks, however, 
my prejudices were beginning to vanish; yet I hated to 
admit that perhaps I had been wrong. Then one morning 
those Italian prisoners of war struck work to protest 
against their lack' of food. I made it known that my sym- 
pathy was on their side — though I could not do anything to 
help them. They had shown me that they were not Nazis 
at all. And after I had spoken to those simple Italian 
peasants I discovered that they were just the same as any 
other workers: victims of the cruel circumstances of war. 

Also, in 1945, I joined the Labour Party together with 
six or seven other working class boys and girls, and, 
within four short years, I was a leading spirit in the Party’s 
League of Youth. But I was,' right from the beginning, 
unable to tolerate the intellectual narrowness, bigotry and 
arrogance of the “leaders” of the .local branches. I had.| 
spent my formative years in a working class environment 
that did not make allowances for Party bureaucracy. I had, 
moreover, joined the Labour Party because I wanted to 
change the world — not to be pushed around by Party 
bureaucrats and time-servers. Thus I was destined to play 
a small part in the national revolt of the League of Youth 
during the turbulent years of the “Socialist” Government’s 
first term of office from 1945 to 1950. 

By 1945 I had naturally moved towards the Labour 
Party, because what I had seen as a working class child 
in the “hungry thirties” had stimulated me to ask questions 
about the purpose of life, of the working man’s role in 
society, and so on. As I had been cursed with the “gift” of 
having an inquiring mind I soon acquired a reputation for 
being an out-spoken representative of the Party’s rebel- 
left — though I’d eventually be told by the leaders of the 
so-called rebel-left that I always wanted to go too far. 
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NEWS BRIEFS 
ON . . . 

ITALY 

I was very interested in 
ypur report of the General 
Strike in Italy, in your 
last issue and tried to fol- 
low up what happened, 
but couldn’t find a word 
about it anywhere. I final- 
ly spied a little article, 
buriecF among movie ads 
on the amusement page of 
the Detroit NEWS, which 
reported that the Italian 
government finally offer- 
ed their civil servants a 
sliding wage scale and 
higher family allowances, 
adding $96,600,000 or 
about 5 per cent, to the 
total annual bill. Con- 
sidering that there are 
oyer one and a half mil- 
lion people on the state 
payroll in Italy, out of a 
total population of only 49 
million, this was not an 
unimportant affair; yet the 
daily papers literally 
buried it. It makes one ap- 
preciate your type of 
paper more and more all 
the time. 

Steady Reader 
Detroit 

* * * 

FRANCE 

I see by the papers that 
Guy Mollet has resigned 
from the De Gaulle cabi- 
net. He said that as a 
“socialist” he could not go 
along with the austerity 
program. Why, then, as a 
socialist had he done so 
much to install DeGaulle? 

Intellectual 
New York 


Dow Chemical Co. con- 
tracted for millions of gal- 
lons of benzine from Rus- 
sia at a price of 24c a gal- 
lon as compared with the 
American price of 38c a 
gallon. When asked why 
they were buying from 
Russia when there were 
so many unemployed in 
America, the reply was: 
Business is business and 
we buy where it is cheap- 
est. No wonder Russia is 
finding it easy also to 
dump tin on the capita- 
list markets. 

Engineer 

Boston 


SPECIAL OFFER — $5 
Marxism & Freedom 

. . . from 1776 until Today 

by RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA 

This anti-Communist study of 
the American roots of Marx- 
ism relates man’s struggles 
for freedom from the start of 
the factory system, nearly 200 
years ago, to the sputniks of 
today. 

A Book for Every Worker 


A DOCTOR SPEAKS 


By M.D. 
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THE TROUBLED EMPLOYEE 


Industry in the United 
States is becoming increas- 
ingly concerned over the 
mental state of its em- 
ployees. The Wall Street 
Journal calls mental illness 
industry’s top medical prob- 
lem. According to a Chicago 
association of commerce and 
industry publication, malad- 
justed workers cost industry 
at least three billion dollars 
a year through repeated job 
changes, vandalism, and al- 
coholism. To help solve this 
problem, industry is asking 
for help from the medical 
profession. This year the 
American Medical Associa- 
tion established a committee 
on mental health in industry. 
The World Health Organiza- 
tion is also launching a study 
of the effects of automation 
on mental health. 

In the American Medical 
Association JOURNAL there 
appeared recently on article, 
“The Troubled Employee”. 
In it is discussed the un- 
happy or worried employee 
who is accident prone be- 
cause he unmeaningly vid- 
lates safely rules, the gold 
bricker, the trouble maker 
— “people with ability but 
not the attitude to hold the 
job.” 

Of three persons who com- 
plained to their supervisor 
about work conditions and 
who were referred to the 
medical office because of- 
backache, or abdominal pain, 
a company physician, who 
was also a psychiatrist, found 
that the complaints could 
not be due to work condi- 
tions. A stenographer whose 
boyfriend had stalled her 
for a long time had become 
panicky at the thought of 
losing him. An accountant 
was afraid he would inherit 
the heart disease that killed 
his father. A young sales 


BIRMIMGHAM, ALABAMA 
BUS BOYCOTT 

DETROIT — Rev. Shuttle- 
worth from Birmingham, 
Alabama, a leader of the bus 
boycott and struggle for civil 
rights there, spoke here at 
the A.M.E. church, Canfield 
at Mt. Elliot, to an audience 
of about 250 people, January 
11. He said that there are 
never less than one to two 
thousand at the meetings in 
Birmingham, when they are 
called. 

Speaking without notes, 
Shuttleworth told his audi- 
ence, that when you live 
through and with an experi- 
ence and situation such as 
he has for the past five 
years, you can speak better 
from the heart, and transmit 
it to the hearts of those who 
are listening. 

He said that the boycott is 
continuing, and that its main 
strength and force comes 
from the support by the 
common people involved, not 
the “so-called leaders” there 


man was ashamed he could 
not make up his mind about 
two girls who were in love 
with him.' There is also a 
quote from a well known 
psychiatrist that up to eighty 
per cent of all dismissals in 
industry are due to “social 
incompetence”. I wonder 
just what this means? 

Du Pont, International 
Business Machines, Ameri- 
can Cyanimid, and Metro- 
politan Life all have full 
time psychiatrists. Kraft 
Foods, American Telephone 
and Telegraph and Detroit 
Automobile makers employ 
psychiatrists on a part time 
basis. Studies at the Western 
Electric Co. in Cicero, III. as 
to “what makes a worker 
tick?” have tome up with the 
finding that by merely ex- 
hibiting interest in workers, 
management was able to 
make them happier and 
pnore productiye; The big 
problem for industry, ac- 
cording to the magazine 
BUSINESS WEEK, is find- 
ing the right doctor who has 
to be an intermediate be- 
tween worker and manage- 
ment without looking like a 
company spy. 

One psychiatrist warns 
that industry is losing when 
it looks upon the “neurotic” 
employee as a liability who 
should be fired or swept 
under the rug in some re- 
mote department. Such an 
employee he states, may be 
a valuable weather vane of 
conditions in the plant — 
much as mines value canar- 
ies in coal pits as alarm ring- 
ers of danger. 

Finally there is presented 
an interesting survey in- 
volving similiar questions 
put to workers and to fore- 
man. Among these questions 
the workers placed “appre- 
ciation for good work” and 
“feeling in on things” first 
and second in importance. 
The foreman placed good 
wages and job security first 
and second. 

It is fantastic to think that 
the solution for a man’s dis- 
satisfaction in his work lies 
in merely directing him into 
“right” thinking and adjust- 
ing. Any number of elabor- 
ate studies by psychologists, 
or pronouncements by social 
scientists will not change the 
fact that the average man 
today gets no satisfaction out 
of the basic activity in life 
—his labor, unless this work 
uses his whole being and 
makes him grow and deve- 
lop in the process of work- 
ing. Neither a good home 
life, nor good relations in the 
factory are possible unless 
there exists S complete hu- 
man being. The outbursts, 
complaints, symptoms and 
“abnormal acts” on the part 
of employees are very often 
the natural attempts of men 
to maintain their sanity in 
the midst of today’s insanity. 
In arid through their bond- 
age, necessity drives men to- 
ward freedom. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AND WORLD CRISIS 

(Continued from Page 1) 


only 1,500,000 of these to re- 
ceive additional benefits 
since June. That means that 
already over one million are 
not even receiving unem- 
ployment compensation. 

The Administration may 
consider the current unem- 
ployment nothing to get 
excited about. 'The unem- 
ployed do not. Democrat and 
Republican alike no doubt 
wish to forget “the Negro 
problem.” The Negroes will 
not. American capitalism 
may consider there” domes- 
tic” problems. The world 
does not. 

WORLD IN TURMOIL 

A now popular expression 
in Western .Europe goes: 
“When America sneezes, we 
get pneumonia.” English 
economists have been 
cautioning the Administra- 
tion to see to it that our re- 
cession does not become a 
depression. Their argument 
runs: it is best for yourselves 
to see to that, since the De- 
pression of the 30’s brought 
both Nazism and Russian 
Communism. That .is true, 
but both these are only dif- 
ferent phases of capitalism 
which has long since out- 
lived its usefulness but is 
hanging on to produce more 
world crises. 

Not a single one of the old 
crises on a world scale was 
solved in. 1958. Some new 
ones were added. France 
went De Gaulle and now De 
Gaulle has named the price 
of “saving France from 
Communism and chaos”: an 
austerity program for work- 
ers which adds up to a 25% 
cut in wages. (See “Our Life 
and Times”, p. 8.) This does 
not mean that the chaos in 
Algeria has become other 
than it was: the barbaric 
rule of the colons. 

The turmoil in the rest of 
Western Europe involves the 
two antagonists for world 
power — Russia and America 
— and is called “the Berlin 
crisis.” It is true that Russia 
is stirring in troubled waters 
but it is not true that Russia 
“created” the Berlin situa- 
tion. All the allies created 
that one when they carved 
up Germany at the end of 
World War II. 

Throughout all other 
''“troubled spots” the world 
over — from Iraq in the Mid- 
dle East through Quemoy in 
the Far East to the most re- 
cent uprisings in the Belgian 
Congo in Africa tensions 
mount daily. Any one of 
them may set off World 
War-Ill. 


BACK TO OUR 
WEIRD ECONOMY 

The American recession 
has not yet hit the rest of 
the world with full impact 
only because Automation 
has not yet hit it. Those 
European soothsayers who 
are so busy distinguishing 
between depression and re- 
cession, out of which we 
were supposd to have “pull- 
ed through” better take a 
second look at such super- 
ficial proof as sales reach- 
ing new heights. So did 
prices. 

The very" co-existence of 
continuing inflation at a time 
of unemployment is a sign 
of how deep is the present 
crisis and unbending the 
monopoly stranglehold. 

Where widespread unem- 
ployment used at least to 
bring the cost of living 
tumbling down, it now exists 
together with an increasing 
cost of living, thanks to the 
big monopolies. 

Where preparations for 
war used to alleviate, if not 
“solve”, the problem of un- 
employment, it now aceom- 
panifes an ever deepening 
recession. 

Automation in the instru- 
ments of war is no different 
than in the auto plants or 
steel factories or coal mines 
—less men are used tcf pro- 
duce more things. That is 
why the rise in production, 
which is the preferred statis- 
tic to prove we are “pulling 
through,” does not mean any 
substantial rise in employ- 
ment. Indeed it only proves 
that Automation has already 
produced a permanent army 
of unemployed workers, 
several million strong. 

The economists who coin- 
ed the phrase, “weird econo- 
my”, to characterize our 
present recession and infla- 
tion, may find themselves in 
the spot of the Ford execu- 
tive who first coined the 
word Automation. Just as 
the employed workers 
struck out against Automa- 
tion, even though they had 
to wildcat in opposition to 
the labor bureaucracy’s quiet 
acceptance of it, so the un- 
e m p lo y e d are presently 
evolving new forms of strug- 
gle against this “weird econ- 
omy.” Neither are the Negro 
people keeping their mouths 
shut about the “weirder 
democracy” and it is these 
stirrings among employed 
and unemployed and 
Negroes that are portents 
for a truly new year. 




State and Society 

“What is society, whatever its form may be? The* 
product of men’s reciprocal activity. Are men free to 
choose this or that form of society for themselves? 
By no means. Assume a particular state of develop- 
ment in the productive forces of man and you will get 
a particular form of commerce and consumption. As- 
sume particular stages of development in production, 
commerce and consumption and you will have a cor- 
responding social order, a corresponding organization 
of the family„and of the ranks and classes, in a word a 
corresponding civil society. Presuppose a particular 
civil society and you will get particular political con- 
ditions which are only the official expression of civil 
society. ... 

“It is superfluous to add that men are not free to 
choose their productive forces — which are the basis of 
all their history — for every productive force is an 
acquired force, the product of former activity.” 

— Karl Marx 
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FRANCE 

Charles De Gaulle, who 
rode to power in France 
on the idea thaj first he 
should get total power and 
then talk about concrete 
measures, is now ready to 
talk about the cost of his 
regime. Since his avord is 
now law in France, there 
is no debate. 

Concretely his devalu- 
ation of French money by 
20% means a 20% pay cut 
for all French workers. 
The French Franc is now 
worth 500 to the American 
dollar. 

Faced with the cost of 
the counter-revolutionary 
war in Algeria, $2,400,000 
a day, and a foreign trade 
deficit of $60 million a 
month, De Gaulle is at- 
tempting to make French 
goods cheap enough to 
compete on the world 
market. 

The. workers are ex- 
pected to make further 
sacrifices by other De 
Gaulle demands: a 10 to 
25% increase in all rents, 
which were frozen after 
World War II. The new 
budget calls for such 
measures as raising the 
entire tax structure -while 
at the same time cutting 
to the bone all “social ex- 
penditures” such as vet- 
erans’ pensions, price sup- 
port measures and other 
workers’ benefits. The 
money saved and the ad- 
ditional taxes levied will 
be used for capital financ- 
ing of state owned proj- 
ects in France and Algeria 
on a huge scale which' will 
push France more openly 
along the path of a state 
capitalist economy. 

The cost of the De 
Gaulle program will, 
when fully developed, cut 
into the worker’s income 
by as much as 35 to 40% 
before the end of the year. 
* * * 

WESTERN EUROPE 

Monetary reform in 
France is followed by the 
countries of the new Eu- 
ropean Common Market, 
West Germany, France, 
Italy and the Benelux na- 
tions. They seek to export 
their products on the 
world market as a unit. 
These nations, plus Great 
Britain, who is not a mem- 
ber of the European Com- 
mon Market, have made 
their currency freely ex- 
changeable for dollars. 

But, the cost of Euro- 


By PETER MALLORY 

pean labor is far less than 
American labor. For ex- 
ample a skilled worker 
gets the .following take 
home pay: Italy 73c hr; 
France 88c; Germany 65c; 
Belgium 88c; Switzerland 
88c; Great Britain 98c, Dn-. 
skilled labor generally 
gets about 25c' an hour 
less. 

It is expected that the 
new market will cut into 
American exports to the 
zone.by about 35'% which 
American manufacturers 
will try to gain back by es- 
tablishing factories iri Eu- 
rope. 

It is obvious that only 
international solidarity of 
labor, bringing European 
wages up to American 
standards, can equalize 
the situation. But coopera- 
tion between organized la- 
bor in Europe and the U.S. 
has always been hamp- 
ered by the bureaucratic 
narrow interests of the 
labor leaders on both 
sides. 

International contact by 
the ranks of labor is the 
first step toward raising 
the living standards of 
labor on a world wide 
scale. - 


about IV 2 billion dollars. 

Under the new law own- 
ership changes hands but 
the conditions of the 
workers on the job remain 
the same. Nationaliza- 
tion' by itself, when car- 
ried out by any force other 
than the workers, solves 
nothing if the workers do 
not control their own 
lives. 

* * * 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

The Federal Civil Rights 
Commission sen.t into 
Montgomery, Alabama to 
investigate discrimination 
against Negro voting 
rights did not stay at a lo- 
cal hotel. They were so 
sure in advance that the 
Negro members would be 
refused- admission _ that 
they are staying at Max- 
well Air Force Base. - 


SHIP BOYCOTT 

For the first time in 
many years the unions of 
all countries are being 
asked to participate in an 
international boycott of 
ships carrying “flags of 
convenience.” These ships 
are usually owned by 
firms in the U.S.A., Eng- 
land or the big maritime 
nations who hide behind 
. registry of the ships in 
Panama, Liberia or some 
country with no power to 
regulate working condi- 
tions and wages at sea. 

The boycott is under the 
sponsorship of the Inter- 
national Federation of 
Transport, Petroleum and 
Metal Workers Unions of 
Great Britian. The British 
'German, Dutch and 
American Unions in mari- 
time have all been asked 
to cooperate. So far over 
200 contracts have been 
signed with these firms by 
the Seaman’s section of 

the'union. 

* * * 

INDONESIA 

The Indonesian Parlia- 
ment has voted to nation- 
alize all the Dutch hold- 
ings taken over last year. 
The property amounts to 


They uncovered plenty 
of evidence that Negroes 
are being discriminated 
against, but as usual, noth- 
, ing will .be done about it. 
Southern officials who 
defy the law do so with 
complete immunity. 

* * * . 

RIO DE JANEIRO 

4,000 hungry victims of 
‘ the drought that has 
existed in northeast Bra- 
zil for two years recently 
invaded Caninde City loot- 
ing stores and the market 
in search of food. The 
mayor called out Federal 
troops to suppress them. 

* * * 

CUBA 

The revolution “of Fidel 
Castro against the dictat- 
orship of Batista has suc- 
ceeded. There is jubila- 
tion in the streets of Cu- 
ban cities and Cuban com- 
• munities in the United 
States. The years of blood- 
shed, political persecution 
and exploitation of the 
dictator are over. 

What will follow is not 
too clear. Castro is a 
young man, son of a weal- 
thy landowner, sur- 
rounded by other young 
men who have risked their 
lives to make this change, 
but who have been most 
careful not to stress the 
early socialism of Castro 
which stressed land re- 
form, public housing and 
better conditions for la- 
bor as well as nationaliza- 
tion of American-owned 
power and telephone com- 
panies. 




The New York Times, 
in one of their year-end 
summaries of the world 
situation, listed, as the 
“three grave international 
crises,” the Middle East, 
the Far East, and Europe. 
Well, that does just about 
“sum it up,” I guess. 

Reader 
New York 
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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By CHARLES DENBY 

WORKERS' ACTIONS CHANNELIZED 
BY UNION LEADERS 


At the McLouth Steel plant in Trenton, Mich., 3 work- 
ers were killed in the past 2 months because of the mad 
rush for production and the company’s complete disregard 
for the safety of workers. The last death was as much as 
the workers would take. They walked out closing the plant 
down. More than a thousand went to the union hall. Be- 
fore the local president arrived the police came with riot 
guns and gas masks. I heard one worker in the shop say, 
*T believe the union officers called for the police force be- 
fore they went to meet those workers, for their first state- 
ment to the workers was that they should go back to work 
because the company is as anxious as they are to do some- 
tiling about safety in the shop.” 

Once again direct action by working people was 
headed off and channelized by the union leaders. 

HAZARDS ON THE JOB 

In the shop where I work safety is a forgotten thing 
by the company and the union. We hardly ever see a safety 
man and if a worker attempted to refuse a job because of 
dangerous hazards he would be paid off. Several years ago 
when a worker was injured on the job, he gave a fully de- 
tailed report to the first aid. Then the safety man and the 
union representative came on the job to determine the 
danger. Today when you are injured the first aid asks no 
questions, no safety man or union rep comes around. If it’s 
too serious for the first aid they send you to the hospital. 
As soon as you are patched up you return to that same 
job. If you can not do the job you are sent home until you 
are .able. Before, they would let a worker do some minor 
job until he got strong enough to go back to the regular 
job, but with the hazard removed. 

LEADERS AND THE UNEMPLOYED 

Unemployment in Michigan is the highest of any state 
in this country and Detroit has the greatest number of any 
eity. State and city leaders do not seem to care. In regard 
to what they are doing and saying the union leaders spem 
to care as. little. The unemployed, their families and work- 
ing people are the only ones that are concerned. 

Several months ago some unemployed workers began 
to organize themselves, hoping to build up enough support 
- to force these leaders to open up jobs and stop overtime 
work scheduled by the same company that laid them off. 
They are trying to stop the inhuman speed-up by the com- 
panies who are forcing one worker to do the job of three. 

The court ruled that it is a criminal offense for the un- 
employed to picket to stop the overtime work. Not only 
can they be put in jail but they can lose their re-call rights 
and seniority with the company. Also their rights as union 
members. It also means the same to the employed if they 
walk off the job in a dispute with the company and set up 
a picket line. 

Not one of the labor leaders had a word to say on this 
nor did they come into court protesting against the de- 
cision. Instead they came armed with the line: all Demo- 
crats are good and all Republicans are bad; when you go 
to the polls, vote Democrat, The truth is that neither have 
the interest of working people at heart. The so called great 
governor Wiliams is yelling this state is broke. The daily 
papers say that people receiving state aid can not get their 
children in hospitals because the state can not pay the bill. 
The Mayor yelled back that the city is in the red and can- 
not accept any patient that is the state’s responsibility. 
They both are good Democrats. 

If the unemployed workers can keep their movement 
on independent lines and not Jet the politicians and labor 
leaders stifle it thousands would soon join them and thou- 
sands who are employed would give them full support. 
These leaders know this and moved in quickly to try to 
nip it in the bud. 

Their line is that the work must be through the 
former union locals. One worker said to me, “This is the 
end of this movement but we are going to be forced to do 
something. We can not exist on speeches and promises.” 
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I tON THE UNEMPLOYED See Pages 2, 3, 4, 7 


CUBA'S REVOLUTION HIGHLIGHTS 
MASS UNREST IN LATIN AMERICA 

An ex-G.I., who had been stationed in Japan, told NEWS & LETTERS, in talking 
about the revolution in Cuba, “I’m glad of one thing. At least we didn’t interfere this 
time, and hurried up to recall Smith.” 

This ex-GI expressed the disgust most American workers feel in regard to the 
Administration support of South American dictators. State Department intervention in 
Latin American affairs has been so brazen with regard to the masses of people, and so 
sympathetic to the ruling cliques, that one of the first acts of the victorious Fidel Castro 
regime was to demand the recall of Ameri can Ambassador Earl E. T. Smith, who acted 
as a front man for Batista both in minimizing his bloody atrocities against the Cuban 
people, and in securing approval for military aid to the vicious dictator. 

"^HATRED OF YANKEE 
IMPERIALISM 



Way of the World 

By Ethel Dunbar 

NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 


This is supposed to be 
Negro History and Brother- 
hood Week, through these 
United States. Here in the 
North they call it Brother- 
hood Week. The Southern 
whites do not accept Negro 
history and would rather 
die than say they should 
be brotherly with the Negro 
people. 

It’s all a joke to me, and 
it makes me feel awfully 
bad when I see and hear of 
the inhuman treatment that 
Negroes are faced with here 
by some whites, even on the 
same day that they are sup- 
posed to be brothers. There 
are restaurants, bars and 
many other places colored 
cannot get service and com- 
munities they cannot live 
in because their skin is a 
different color. 

FIGHTERS FOR 
FREEDOM 

These Northern white so- 
called liberal and Negro 
leaders have gotten together 
and diluted and transformed 
Negro history. They say 
nothing about the role that 
Negroes like Frederick 
Douglass played in the 
Abolitionist Movem eh t, 
nothing of Sojourner Truth, 
Harriet Tubman, or the 
whites that -helped to make 
Negro history, like John 
Brown and many others. 
Today these Negro and 
white liberals want you to 


say that Negro history is to 
be intelligent and educated 
and the whites will accept 
you, and those that come to 
accept you are your broth- 
ers. 

Negro history to me is 
what the Negroes in Mont- 
gomery, Alabama started 
and finished in the bus boy- 
cott there and what they are 
doing in Atlanta, Georgia; 
in Little Rock, Arkansas; in 
Virginia; and in Birming- 
ham, A 1 a b a m a. Negroes 
have carried on the struggle 
before and through the 
Civil War and they have 
made great contributions to 
the building of America. 

. . . AND PROMISES OF 
FREEDOM 

A white Southerner on 
TV last week, answered to I 
a question of a news re- 
porter, that God believed in 
segregation. He said that 
God made black birds and 
other birds and they do not 
mix. He made white bears 
and black bears and did not 
intend for them to mix be- 
cause they do not. I was so 
mad I could have burst. 
Here is a man educated as 
a leader who puts human 
beings down with animals 
and fowls, as if the Negroes 
do not have a mind, culture, 
art and science. And after 
dll the years we are forced 
to accept his segregation, he 
(Continued on Page 2) 


The State Department 
backed down in its support 
of Batista only after he him- 
self fled Cuba. When it 
looked as if the Administra- 
tion would once again try to 
intervene in the internal af- 
fairs of Cuba, Castro found 
an enthusiastic response to 
his statement: “If the Ameri- 
cans do not like what is hap- 
pening, they can send in the 
Marines; there will be 
200,000 gringos dead.” 

It is clear that the hatred 
of the Cuban people for 
“Yankee Imperialism” was 
second only to that they 
bore for Batista — and de- 
servedly so. After a near 
century of American domi- 
nation, Cuba, whose sugar 
plantations have enriched 
the American Refining Co., 
is impoverished. Ten years 
of B a t i s t a’s rule have 
brought the country a rag- 
ing unemployment. Fully 40 
per cent of the workers are 
unemployed. 

Whether the political 
revolution will be followed 
by a true social revolution, 
land redistributed and con- 
ditions of labor changed, no 
one can at this moment telL 
But by its political revolu- 
tion, Cuba has put the spot- 
light anew on the United 
States’ role in Latin Amer- 
ica. 

THE “NEW” 

POST-WAR IMPERIALISM 

Ever since the end of 
World War II, the world has 
been divided into but two 
giants — America and Russia 
— fighting for world domin- 
ation. Truman’s “Point 4 
Program” was supposed to 
have heralded a new day. 
In place of what Truman 
himself called the “old im- 
perialism”, came the help 
of the U.S. to the so-called 
under-developed countries. 
Between Russia’s penetra- 
tion of the area and the 
newly - emergent nation- 
alism, U. S. would otherwise 
not have had a single foot- 
hold in the Middle East. 
Since the U.S. did not seem 
to have been challenged in 
Latin America, no such aid 
was extended to Latin 
America. Then came Nixon’s 
hostile reception throughout 
most of Latin America, and 
the U.S. was forced to take 
a second look at its century- 
old domination over Latin 
America. 

AMERICAN DOMINATION 

Since the very birth of 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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COAL AND ITS PEOPLE 


With Almost 300,000 Miners Unemployed 

BOSSES DOING MINERS’ JOB 
WHILE UNION DOES NOTHING 


Scott’s Run, W. Va. — The 
subject of bosses doing con- 
tract work is something that 
has come up time after time 
at our mine. We all know 
that the boses are doing it — 
we see it every day. They 
run machines, do clean up 
work, shoot coal — they just 
do everything they can. 

What it amonuts to is that 
they are getting production 
as if another miner is work- 
ing on the section. Only that 
man is still out on the street, 
looking for work. 

OFFICERS KNOW 

The contract is specific in 
this case — bosses are not 
supposed to do contract 
work. Everyone knows 
about it and it has come up 
at union meetings to try to 
get officers and committee- 
men to stop it. The officers 
say it is a bad thing and tell 
the men not to allow it. 

Now it is true that this is 
a concern for all the men 
and should not be permitted. 
But as one miner told the 
officers, “You say that the 
bosses shouldn’t do this 
work. We all know it is 
wrong, but what do you 
expect the men to do when 
they see you officers on the 
sections working right there 
With the boss? You say it 
should be stopped, only you 
don’t do anything about it 


MINERS STOP 
ONE BOSS 
TEMPORARILY 

Pursgloye, W. Va. — I was 
: going to shoot’ a place when 
the cutter and hfs helper 
stopped me. The helper said, 
“Say, do you know the boss 
is loading coal? He sent the 
loading machine operator 
and his buddy to eat, and 
he’s loading out the cut. 
We’ve got to stop him.” 

“I know,” I said. “It came 
up at the last local meeting 
and the men are plenty hot 
about it. They passed a mo- 
tion to have a grievance 
filed against any boss that 
does contract work, only I 
don’t expect much out of 
that. The president (who 
works on my section) said 
at the last meeting that he 
had talked to the boss about 
it, but it didn’t seem to make 
much difference since the 
boss is still working. Maybe 
we can do something about 
it though. I’ve got an idea.” 
HE DIDN’T KNOW 

It wasn’t long before the 
boss came to the place 
where I was working, and 
said, “The cutter was saying 
something about your want- 
ing to see me. Is something 
wrong?” 

“Well, yeah,” I said, “in a 
way there is. It has to do 
with your running ma- 
chines.” “Why, what do you 
mean?” (as if he hadn’t 
heard of such a thing be- 
fore). “I mean that you’re 


yourselves." You can’t expect 
a' man to go up to a boss 
and tell him not to do con- 
tract work when there’s a 
committeeman or officer 
working right along with 
him.” 

“HOW MUCH 
PROTECTION?” 

“And that shows some- 
thing else, too. If a man sees 
things like that, such a 
clear violation of the con- 
tract and nothing being done 
about it, just how strong is 
he going to think the union 
is? How much protection is 
he going to get if he sticks 
his neck out? And that is 
the whole point. Because 
when a man feels that he’s 
sticking his neck out to do 
what is right, the union is 
going down hill, and you get 
the kind of situation we 
have right now — with the 
company getting away with 
things that they wouldn’t 
even think about doing 
before.” ; 


RESTAURANT 

DISCRIMINATION 

I haven’t heard much re- 
cently about the committee 
that is trying to abolish dis- 
crimination in restaurants 
here. The last I heard about 
it, representatives went to 
see some of the * restaurant 
owners who said that they 
would think things over. It 
seems do me as if they are 
begging the restaurant own- 
ers, instead of telling them 
that something has to be 
done about it or else. I think 
it’s just the wrong way to 
go about it. If they left the 
students handle it they’d ac- 
complish more. I honestly 
don’t think that they’ll ac- 
complish anything, unless 
they change their tactics. 

Miners’ Wife 
Morgantown, W. Va. 
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Welsh Miners March In Protest 

National Coal Board Shuts Down 6 Pits 
As Unemployment Reaches 630,000 
In Great Britain 


London, Eng. — Three 
weeks ago 10,000 anthracite 
miners and their families 
marched through the streets 
of Swansea (South Wales) 
to protest the National Coal 
Board’s closing down of six 
“uneconomic” pits in that 
area. This mile-long proces- 
sion is the largest local 
demonstration since our 
General Strike in 1926. On 
the other hand the N.C.B. 
is importing coal from the 
U.S.A. and Poland! We have 
yet to hear of an N.C.B. of- 
ficial’s salary being cut be- 
cause “his” pit was “un- 
economic.” 

The snag is that “bureau- 
cratic” nationalization has 


doing it, and maybe you 
don’t know it, but a motion 
was passed at the last meet- 
ing to file a grievance 
against bosses when they do 
that.” “Why I didn’t know 
we couldn’t do it” (like he 
didn’t know his last name). 
“Well you could get into 
trouble, because the men 
are sure hot about it.” “Oh, 
I didn’t know that” (like he 
didn’t know his wife’s 
name). “You sure can’t 
blame us when we see the 
bosses working, when all 
those men are laid off. They 
could be doing the work 
bosses are doing.” “Now that 
is a point” (that would be 
better left unsaid)’. “Well, I 
just thought you’d like to 
know.” “I sure won’t do it 
again, and I sure do appreci- 
ate your telling me.” What 
he really meant was: I won’t 
do it unless I can get away 
with it — and why .didn’t you 
keep your big mouth shut. 
If the officers let us get 
away with it, why can’t you 
men? 


become as big a menace to 
the miners with its concern 
for profit and capitalist re- 
lations of production as the 
old mine owners. The differ- 
ence being that these place- 
men are assured of their 
salaries (unlike the miners) 
whereas the old “private” 
boss had a keen interest in 
keeping the pits open as 
long as he could. At the 
same time, the interlocking 
of the Labour Party officials 
with these bureaucrats has 
obscured the class issues in- 
volved, though some light is 
now showing through. 

On the other hand, Lord 
Manscroft, enjoying a gov- 
ernment salary of 3,000 
pounds a year (about $7,000) 
since June ’57 as Minister 
Without Portfolio (plus his 
private income as a barris- 
ter) has resigned, unable to 
maintain his wife and five 
children on this pittance! 

The latest figures for un- 
employment in Britain are 
630,000 and this national 
average, as in the U.S.A., 
bits some areas very hard. 

In my own chemical 
works, nearly 400 were 
sacked over Christmas, in 
line with the redundancies 
at other chemical factories. 

The recent smog blanket 
over Southern Britain, com- 
bined with the bitter cold, 
has paralyzed the activity of 
the general Labour move- 
ment; when in a few weeks 
the brighter days of the 
English spring come, we 
will find that a lot of the 
workers will be keen for 
some action. It is then that a 
general election is forecast, 
but the twin bureaucracies 
of “Labour” and “Con- 
servatives” are very un- 
likely to whip up any en- 
thusiasm for battles which 
have left the workers cold 
for a long time now. 


WAY OF THE WORLD 


(Continued from Page 1) 

comes in and mixes with the 
Negro woman, especially in 
the South. Maybe they 
would claim that God said 
this was right for him but 
no one else. I have heard 
many arguments that some 
white men wrote the Bible 
to protect themselves and 
their way of life, and when 
this man said this on TV I 
could not help but believfe 
those arguments. 

NEGRO HISTORY 
HIDDEN , 

Crispus Attucks was the 
first Negro to give his life 
in the Revolutionary War in 
1770. Some 5,000 Negroes 
fought for American In- 
dependence. Some were 
slaves who were?- promised 
freedom after the war, and 
in every war since that time 
Negroes have fought and 


died, and are still getting 
promises of freedom. 

What American has made 
more contribution to tennis 
"than Althea Gibson; to box- 
ing than Ray Robinson, 
Archie Moore and Joe Louis; 
to jazz music than Louis 
Armstrong; to spiritual 
music than Mihelia Jackson; 
to football than Jim Brown, 
who as most valuable 
player of the year broke all 
records. And the highly edu- 
cated Southerners are say- 
ing that Negroes have not 
made contributions to 
America. 

If Negro History was 
brought up to where it 
should be, I am sure many 
Negroes would be happy 
over Negro History Week. 
We and many others would 
appreciate it, and learn from 
it. 


NOW AND THEN 


UNEMPLOYED MEETING IS ONLY A START 


By Esther 

Editors Note — We are very 
happy to introduce a new 
columnist Esther Douglass.' 
Our readers will recall an 
article that appeared in issue 
Vol. 3, No. 7 on the “1933 
Hunger March,” by a woman 
marcher. That contribution 
prompted us to invite her to 
write for News & Letters 
regularly. 

I went to the unemployed 
meeting here in Detroit 
held at the Labor Temple on 
January 20th. I didn’t think 
much of it, but it was a 
start. How it will end up 
nobody knows. 

You could see already, by 
the way labor leaders like 
Gus Scholle ran the meet- 
ing that the workers would 
hav^ nothing to say. 

At one point in the meet- 
ing everything was stopped 
so that pictures could be 
taken of the labor leaders 
and politicians because the 
photographer had to leave. 
At the. same meeting a 
worker had gotten a call 
from home but lio one had 
interrupted the meeting to 
call him out. They just 
waited till the speaker was 
through and then told him 
of the call. 

WORKERS ASKS TO 
•PICKET 

They did have a question 
period. No one asked any 
questions. What could they 
ask when they just had seen 
what happened when a 
worker had yelled out to 
have a picket line. Right 
away another leader, Edith 
Van Home, shut him up. 
She said that the latest rul- 
ing by the court made such 
picketing on Saturday a 
criminal offense. 

I began to think of the un- 
employed in the 1930’s. The 
workers certainly had more 
say-so then. They never 
would have accepted such a 
statement from a leader 
about picketing being a 
criminal o f f e li s e. They 
would have concluded that 
she must be repeating some- 
thing from the bosses. First 
they would have asked, how 
does it happen that she 
alone and those on the plat- 
form knew about it and 
none of the workers? When 
was it put into a,! law? Some 
one would have suggested 


right there and then to put 


up a picket line 


and set up 


Douglass 

a committee to see that it 
was done. Where was she 
getting her information 
from? 

WORKERS STOPPED 
EVICTIONS 

The kind of information 
we accepted in the 30’s was 
information about evictions. 
We would stop them. We 
wouldn’t let them repossess 
the furniture either but 
make them place it back. 

The meeting on the 20th 
wasn’t anything like that 
But, as I said, it was a start. 
It was a start on the part of 
the unemployed to do some- 
thing. If it is followed up 
with more meetings and 
more actions, then maybe 
we will get somewhere. Like 
on the colored question. I 
saw only two colored 
women workers there and a 
dozen colored men. I was 
hoping more would attend 
for there are thousands un- 
employed right here and I 
know they want to do 
something. 


NORTHERN PRESS QUIET 
ON SOUTH’S 
PROPAGANDA 

New York.-— W hat kind of 
shenanigans are 'going on be- 
tween the “liberal” Northern 
Press and the “Democratic” 
South with its white citizen 
councils? 

A flood of treacherous segre- 
gationist propaganda is being 
received by the northern news- 
papers but not a word appears. 

One letter that I saw was an 
appeal sent to President Eisen- 
hower. It was sent out by the 
White Citizens Council of Mis- 
sissippi, using northern writers 
as their spokesmen. 

Does the ignoring of these 
letters by the press mean they 
refuse to print anything about 
this wave of filth from the 
South or does the failure to ex- 
pose it mean that they are suc- 
cumbing to it, and do not want 
to offend the Southland. 

I wonder how is it that this 
scum is allowed through the 
U.S. Mails without a word from 
the post office department? The 
envelopes that carry these 
words from degenerates are 
covered with degrading slogans. 
Surely the post office depart- 
ment could have something te 
say on this. 

— Disgusted Citizen 
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UNEMPLOYED GET IN TO SEE REUTHER 


Detroit — For thfe first time 
since the unemployed move- 
ment started here, Walter 
Reuther consented to have 
his Executive Board meet 
with their representatives at 
Solidarity House. 

When he told them that 
he sympathized with them, 
one worker said that he 
“could not possibly sympa- 
thize with us because he 
wasn’t in our position. It 
would be impossible, I think, 
until he walked into his own 
house and saw his own kids 
hungry. You can only sym- 
pathize when you know how 
it feels.” 

“NO DEFINITE 
STATEMENTS” 

Another worker said, 
“What I got a kick out of 
was that we told him, and 
right in his own house! It’s 
good but it’s not good 
enough. We want 30 for 40 
first;* then old age retire- 
ment lowered to 55; all over- 
time banned for the dura- 
tion of the lay-offs; and that 
the company has to pay 
compensation for the dura- 
tion of anyone’s lay-off. 
That way they’d not be so 
anxious to lay a man off. 
Reuther said those things 
were good, but he didn’t 
make us any definite state- 
ment as to what he’d do.” 
The workers felt, he said, 


100 thousand to demonstrate 
on Cadillac Square, and if 
Reuther shut the shops 
down for a day we could get 
200 thousand out there. 
Reuther didn’t say anything. 
He just listened.” 

Another worker said, “I 
know what Reuther is, and 
so do the others. But if he’ll 
come along, we’ll take his 
help. I think it was the first 
time ' anybody went to his 
house, and that’s what Soli- 
darity House is, and sat and 
told him what was what, 
and he didn’t cut them to 
pieces. He didn’t like it too 
much, I guess, when 500 of 
us picketed his place. He 
didn’t like it, but he never 
came out with anything, 
until now.” 


MARCH ON 
WASHINGTON 

Shortly after this meeting 
with Reuther, some of the 
unemployed made a trip to 
Lansing, at their own ex- 
pense, where 800 delegates, 
represen ting the 750,000 
UAW members were in ses- 
sion. The unemployed were 
well received by the dele- 
gates there, and it was at 
that meeting that Reuther 
made his proposal for an un- 
employed March on Wash- 
ington. 

“Somebody heated the pot 
a little under him,” said one 
unemployed worker, “And 
we’re going to have that 
March on Washington 
whether he helps us or not.” 


LOCAL 212 UNEMPLOYED MEET 


Detroit — I attended a 
meeting of the Local 212 
unemployed group. Reports 
by officers that attended a 
“Legislative Conference” in 
Lansing, were given. 
WORKERS KNOW TRUTH 
It was good to see that 
the unemployed workers 
are trying to do something 
about the unemployment 
situation. However, I felt 
quite angry when it became 
apparent that some will 


divert the action and energy 
that they could easily “get of the unemployed into a 

US STEEL CONTRACTS OUTSIDE JOBBERS 
WHILE MILL WORKERS WORK SHORT WEEK 


letter writing campaign. As 
two workers said at the 
meeting itself, “Congress- 
man and politicians don’t 
answer cards and letters 
that are sent to them until 
just before election time.” 

All the pretty speeches in 
the world can not put aside 
what the worker knows to 
be true in his daily life. 

The first question a young 
worker asked me before the 
meeting even began was, 
“When are we going to have 
another demonstration 
downtown?” This worker 
had been’ out of work for 
over a year and on welfare. 
RED TAPE 


Pittsburgh, Pa. — The US 
Steel Company has a policy 
of getting outside contrac- 
tors to do jobs in the mill. 
The company claims these 
outside contractors get the 
jobs done quicker and 
cheaper than the mill men. 

The thing about this set- 
up that makes the men sore 
is they know the company 
just uses this excuse to keep 
the mill men working four 
days a week. It isn’t that the 
men can’t do the work; in 
fact, work got so slack a few 
months ago that the com- 
pany “gave” the mill men a 
contract job. 

CHEAPER AND 
QUICKER? 

v The argument that the 
work is clones quicker just 
doesn’t hold up. When a job 
is contracted, the outside 
men doing the work only 
have that job to do, period. 
But when the company puts 
mill men on the same jobs, 
they are on call for anything 
their boss might consider 
more important at any mo- 
ment, with the result that 
they are shuttled from job 
to job. You sure can’t make 
any comparison about time 
when you have that kind of 
situation. And it can’t cost 
the company more when the 
men working for outside 
contractors get paid more 
than the mill men. 

If the mill men would be 
doing the work contractors 
get, they’d be working five, 
maybe six, days a week. 
But the company wants the 
men to know we are in a 
depression. This is some- 
thing we have known for a 
longtime. 


OFFICERS TAKE 
“STAND” 

The union officials did 
take one stand on this out- 
side contracting work. The 
company had contracted for 
work that is done by boiler- 
makers and riggers. It so 
happens that our union of- 
ficials do this work in the 
mill. They, threatened the 
company with a wildcat 
strike if their work was con- 
tracted; the company backed 
down; the' mill boilermakers 
and riggers got the work. 

The men have good reason 
to wonder why the officers 
don’t take the same stand 
when the work of the rest 
of the men in the mill is 
contracted. 


Recession Is Over? 

Los Angeles — I have been 
unemployed almost seven 
months and a couple of 
weeks ago I went , to apply 
for a Civil Service job. 
There must have been about 
1,500 people there to take 
the test, which lasted for 
four hours. I haven’t heard 
if I passed the test yet, but 
many people there thought 
they didn’t even have any 
jobs open, but were just 
taking a . waiting list. 

I also went to an oil com- 
pany out here to apply for 
a lab assistant job. They 
wanted someone with two 
years college chemistry, and 
I had only one, so I was 
told I didn’t have enough 
education. I then asked 
about a job as a laborer 
which pays $2.30 an hour. 
The man said they were hir- 
ing laborers, but I had too 
much education for that! 


Other workers during the 
meeting got up describing 
the red tape at the relief of- 
fices and one worker asked 
about SUB and the fact that 
he had been laid off since 
September and had been 
told he would not get his 
SUB. A local officer that 
was present told them to 
come to the union office dur- 
ing the week and they will 
see what they can do. I am 
sure he has the best inten- 
tions at heart in helping 
these workers, but what 
happens to the individual 
worker in such situations is 
anybody’s guess. Why 
shouldn’t people discuss 
these questions back and 
forth at the meeting itself 
and come to a decision them- 
selves? 

Reuther’s suggestion for a 
March on Washington was 
reported on. Every one at 
the meeting seemed in favor 
but that too was left up in 
the air. It seems a shame 
that the officers won’t take 
the initiative and present a 
date and make arrange- 
ments for such a March, It 
seems to me that the work- 
ers are ready. 

It was very good to- hear 
workers say, at the end of 
the meeting when I handed 
News & Letters out to them, 
that “What is in this paper 
is the truth.” 

— New & Letters Reporter 
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The Working Day 

By Angela Terrano 

THE NEGRO WOMAN WORKER 


I have heard it said many 
times that the Negro woman 
worker is the most oppressed 
worker there is. First she is 
oppressed as a worker, then 
as a Negro and then because 
she is a woman. It has be- 
come, I think, one of those 
phrases that is very easily 
said and then just as easily 
forgotten. 

“SUBTLE” 

DISCRIMINATION 

There are some plants in 
this town that hire one or 
two Negro workers for each 
department so they can say 
they don’t discriminate. 
When you work in such 
places or any “good” paying 
job and some of your co- 
workers are Negro women, 
if your face is white you 
tend to lose sight that there 
are thousands of Negro 
women that cannot find 
such jobs- 1 am talking about 
an industrial, unionized city 
like Detroit, not the South, 
New York or the West Coast. 

I recently met an unem- 
ployed laundry worker. She 
told me that when World 
War II broke out they be- 
gan hiring Negro women in 
the war plants because they 
needed workers, but she 


UNION MAKES 
HOMESTEAD STEEL 
BACK DOWN 

Pittsburgh, Pa. — At the 
Homestead plant, the com- 
pany tried to pull a fast one 
over on the men. They tried 
to make a ruling that if you 
missed one day’s work, you 
had to have a hospital 
check-up before you were 
returned to work. 

GIMMICK FOR LAY-OFFS 

In this way, they hoped 
to be able to get rid of a 
lot of the men in the mill. 
It is true that there are men 
working in the mill who are 
not well — but this is a re- 
sult of all the years they 
have put in the mills. Of 
course, this doesn’t make 
any difference to the com- 
pany. The only time they 
want you is when you’re in 
good condition to do a lot 
of work. When they w^ar 
you out, they just throw you 
out on the scrap heap if 
they can get away with it. 

There is another angle to 
this, too. Because they could 
also get rid of some guys 
that they don’t want in the 
mill — guys they had it in 
for. It is a simple thing for 
them to tell a doctor to fail 
a man, especially when the 
doctor is on their pay-roll. 

UNION FIGHTS 
COMPANY 

The company has been 
getting away with plenty of 
things recently, mostly with 
the co-operation of the 
union officials. But this was 
just too much. The officers 
knew that if they let some- 
thing like this go through, 
they wouldn’t have any 
chance at all with the men. 
' The result was that this was 
something that the union 
turned thumbs down on and 
made the company back up. 


would never work in a plant 
because before the war she 
was told she “was not good 
enough to even sweep the 
floors in the factory.” 
DETROIT LAUNDRY 
WORKERS 

She got jobs working ip 
laundries. I have never 
worked in one, but I can see 
as I pass by some that they 
are as bad as the sweat shops 
in New York’s garment dis- 
trict and the speed-up is on 
a par with that in auto plants 
here. I am sure the heat and 
moisture is not as beneficial 
to one’s health as Warm 
Springs. 

What do they pay people 
to work in these sweaty, rat 
racing shops? Five years ago 
in New York they got 75c an 
hour. That is what some 
white workers got, at any 
rate. I, paid as “high” as $1 
an hour to $2.14 when I can 
find work, lived under the 
illusion that they got at least 
$1 an hour, which doesn’t 
exactly allow you to live like 
a king. >■; 

A couple of weeks ago my 
friend went to apply for a 
job in a laundry out on 6 
Mile Road. She said the man 
had two young Negro girls 
working like machines out 
there and offered her the 
salary of 35c an hour. Yes, 
35c an hour. Not only that, 
but you have to know every 
thing and you are quizzed 
on your ability. I couldn’t 
believe my ears. I was struck 
c o m p 1 e tely dumbfounded 
when she told me the regular 
wage is 45c an hour, depres- 
sion or “prosperity.” 
WHERE ARE UNIONS? 

Place this $18 a week 
alongside the National bud- 
get. It’s less than the speck 
of dust you wiped off your 
clothes without even think- 
ing. What has happened in 
this union town that these 
workers have not been or- 
ganized? Are they too small, 
too unimportant for the big 
unions? 

What could my friend 
have felt when I was tell- 
ing her how angry I was be- 
cause I couldn’t find any- 
thing except a $1 an hour 
job as a sales girl? 

Can the heart belonging 
to a white face ever feel 
and understand what is in 
the heart of a Negro work- 
er? 

Supermarket Workers 
Win Strike 

Los Angeles — The retail 
clerks employed in the 
major supermarkets here, 
who have been on strike for 
the past month, have won 
an important victory 
through their strike action. 
The settlement which ended 
the strike resulted in a base 
pay of $112.00* a week for 
retail clerks with many 
fringe benefits including 
medical care. The contract 
which covers a five year 
period will automatically in- 
crease the earnings and 
fringe benefits of the work- 
ers each year over the five 
year period. Cost of living 
increases are automatically 
taken care of in the contract. 
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EDITORIAL 

UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE LABOR 
BUREAUCRACY 

The latest of many surveys on unemployment reveals 
that the great industrial centers, producing autos, steel and 
electrical equipment, are well on their way to becoming 
depressed areas, like coal and textiles have been ever since 
the 1930s. 

With production at its peak in Detroit, an eighth of 
the work force is admittedly unemployed. 

In Pittsburgh, steel and coal center, there are now, 
when we are supposedly over the recession, twice as many 
unemployed as there were in the admitted recession month 
of January a year ago. Indeed, applications for relief — 
3,000 in the month of December^— are the highest, since 
World War II. 

In New York, one out of every 13 is jobless. 

Fully one-third of all those registering for unemploy- 
ment insurance are between the ages of 25 to 34. Yet as 
everyone who looks for work knows, any one over 35 is 
considered “old” for the automated plants. Along with the 
obsolescent plants capitalism rejects the older workers. 
The squeeze against the younger workers in the older 
plants whpre seniority counts is followed up by the 
squeeze against the older workers in the newly opened 
plants where management has full sway. 

AND THE PERMANENTLY UNEMPLOYED? 

Fully 3 million people have already used up all the 
unemployment benefits to which the law entitles them. 
How many of these have become permanently unem- 
ployed? None of the figures’ show us this. Because eligibilty 
to unemployment insurance depends on the length of time 
ohe has been employed the previous year, and because the 
unemployment figures are based on this list, we can expect 
nothing but more and bigger lies on the whole question 
of unemployment from now on. 

EISENHOWER DOESN’T WORRY 

Eisenhower has set the tone for the entire capitalist 
class when he said he “wasn’t worried about unemploy- 
ment.” Why should he worry when profits are high 
enough, and production automated enough, to permit war 
expenditures to shift emphasis from tanks, heavy equip- 
ment and aircraft to electronic devices and guided missiles, 
without any added expenditures? Once his budget bal- 
ances, why care about people? 

There is certainly nothing surprising about the inac- 
tion of the Administration on the question of the unem- 
ployed or employed, but what about the labor leadership? 
AND REUTHER WORRIES AND SHOUTS 

Reuther began last year’s contract negotiations by 
giving up both the fight for the shorter workweek (which 
the rank and file had voted for) and “sharing the profits 
plan” (which his bureaucrats thought up). By the time he 
ended the negotiations management praised him for leav- 
ing in their hands complete control over production stand- 
ards (read: speed up of line). 

Presently Reuther is shouting at Eisenhower, calling 
for a shorter workweek, and in general making noises that 
accompany his many brainstorms. No doubt another Plan 
is in tl$e offing. Meanwhile he neither allows the em- 
ployed to fight the insane speedup, nor the unemployed to 
organize- for action of their own. 

The unemployed movement in the individual UAW 
locals no sooner got a head start by picketing plants that 
were working overtime, demonstrating in front of federal 
courts against the legal moves to stop picketing, talking 
about concerted action by employed and unemployed alike 
than Reuther “offered” these locals the use of the halls 
provided they worked within the confines of the “com- 
munity service” do-nothing sections of the UAW. 

Gus Scholle made a big speech about the fact that 
Without the help of “organized labor” (read: UAW leader- 
ship), the unemployed could not win. We don’t know 
about “winning”, but they got to first base without the 
overlordship of the labor bureaucracy. Where have they 
gotten since Reuther took over? 

It is true he has suddenly taken the headlines with his 
“suggestion” of a March on Washington. But he made sure 
(1) to specify that what he called an “officers task force” 
be headed by himself, Mazey and Woodcock, and not the 
Workers employed and unemployed; (2) to see that no 
date was set for the March. Indeed no preparations for 
making that march a reality were discussed. 

Meanwhile unemployment figures have not gone be- 
low the 5 million level while the welfare rolls are made 
ever more difficult to get on. The employed are worked to 
exhaustion, although few see a full workweek’s pay. The 
youth have no seniority, and the old cannot make ends 
meet 

Employed and unemployed, young and old alike, are 
striving for united action. The labor bureaucracy, however, 
stands in the way. 

The question is not: do the unemployed want the help 
of organized labor? The question is: will the labor bureau- 
cracy allow these two forces to coperate freely? Thus far it 
is chaining them to the tail of the Democratic Party while 
that master of substitution — Reuther — transforms a mass 
activity into its opposite — a lobbying conference. 

The answer to the unemployed problem will not be 
sounded in the halls of Congress in Washington, D.C., but 
on the production line, around the factory gates in the 
industrial centers, and in a mass march on Washington, 
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CUBA AND CASTRO 

I saw a TV program in 
which a reporter from the 
United States was inter- 
viewing people in Castro’s 
new government. He 
asked them different 
questions about their 
functions, but he wound 
up asking each, and every 
one the same final ques- 
tion; Do you think this 
means no more strikes or 
work stoppages? 

The way I figure it was 
that the U.S. didn’t really 
care whether it was Ba- 
tista or Castro in power, 
so long as they could be 
sure the workers wouldn’t 
interfere with American 
interests there. 

The Cuban officials 
„ answered about the same 
way Reuther would 
answer here, that they 
could handle things. None 
gave me the feeling that 
they were for workers’ 
activity. To me, I don’t 
care what else they say, if 
they don’t come out with 
a clear position for work- 
ers keeping their right to 
strike, it’s a dictatorship 
all over again. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

The reason I’m so suspi- 
cious of Castro as a “revo- 
lutionary” is simply be- 
cause he’s so popular with 
the American press. 

Intellectual 

Detroit 

* * * 

LEADERS & RANKS 

Why can’t we get one 
contract throughout the 
country? Why should each 
local have different con- 
tracts? In our plant, one 
department can have 
trouble and walk out and 
a n o ther department 
works. If they have 
trouble in California they 
work overtime here. 

This contract is no good. 
Mostly everyone feels that 
we’ve been sold out. 
..When they’re negotia- 
ting for the contract, and 
anyone asks about it, the 
union leaders say, “No 
comment.” They just come 
out when they’re through 
and say, “Sign.” Now if 
you’ve hired a man to do 
a job you want to know 
what he’s doing. If a man 
hired you and asked you 
what you were doing and 
you said, “No Comment,” 
he’d fire you! 

Production Worker 
Detroit 


We’ll never get any- 
where until we get rid of 
Reuther. They always 
leave it up to the delega- 
tions. If it was by a direct 
vote of the rank and file 
I don’t think he’d be up 
there. 

Chrysler Worker 
Detroit 

• * *. 3 ' ■ ' 

The bureacracy can take 
over a situation for just so 
long but you can be unem- 
ployed for just so long too. 

Miner 
W. Va. 

* * * 

I don’t understand this 
two years’ research that 
Reuther said we need on 
unemployment. We need 
some action right now. I 
was down to the Welfare 
office today. It was piti- 
ful. People coming in and 
out with nothing to eat. 
Two women were scream- 
ing and crying. I don’t 
understand how anyone in 
his right mind could ex- 
pect those people to wait 
for two years. 

Unemployed 

Detroit 

* * * 

. I hear that President 
Eisenhower is not dis- 
turbed by the unemployed 
situation. 

No wonder, he’s not un- 
employed. 

Unemployed 1 Year 
, New York 

• * * 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

We know a lot of men 
can’t get back because the 
work just isn’t here any 
more. It’s been moved 
away. Or else automation 
has taken it away. What 
we’re after is to stop the 
speed-up and the overtime 
of the men they’ve kept, 
and equalize the work for 
everyone. 

Unemployed Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

If the highest seniority 
worker gets the job, the 
other man doesn’t. One of 
them is out of work, re- 
gardless. To me, the ques- 
tion is to get work for 
everybody. 

The man working today 
because he has more sen- 
iority than the man on the 
street, will be on Hie 
street with his buddy to- 
morrow. And those on the 
street are coming to the 
unemployed m o v e m ent. 
They’ll have to. 

Still Working 
Detroit 

* * * 

e I didn’t see any worker 
at the unemployed meet- 
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ing at the Labor Temple 
who was any younger 
than myself, and I’m in 
my late 20’s. I was sur- 
prised about it, because if 
seniority is anything, it is 
the young worker who is 
laid off first. The average 
age at the meeting looked 
to me to be in the 40’s. 
Where are the young 
workers? Why doesn’t the 
Unemployed Council try 
to get young guys too? 

Young Worker 
Detroit 

- * * * 

The women have been 
pretty hard hit by the lay- 
offs. At Chrysler there 
was a frame job they were 
moving in. It involved 
steel-welding and work 
like that. The company 
said, when the women 
asked about it, that male 
or female, the highest sen- 
iority persons would get 
the job. 

They know women 
can’t do a lot of jobs. But 
that’s how they’ve always 
got rid of the women 
when when they wanted 
to. They just put her on 
a hard job, at the same 
pay as the man would get, 
because they know she’ll 
have to quit sooner o* 
later. 

Father of Five 
Detroit 

* * * 

I wonder about this “30 
for 40.” I just got my in- 
come tax statement for 
last year and found out 
exactly what I made. I 
made $2.41 an hour, and 
for the whole year all I 
earned was a little over 
$3,000. That’s how few 
hours those of us who 
were working got in — and 
there were plenty, in fact 
thousands, who were laid 
off completely. What it 
looks like to me is that I 
already have the 30 hour 
week, or less. The only 
thing I don’t have is the 
pay for the 40. 

Employed? 

Detroit 

* • * 

NEGRO STRUGGLES 

I was very impressed 
with |he spejech I heard 
Rev. Shuttleworth, the 
leader of the Birmingham, 
Alabama, bus boycott^ 
make here at the A.M.E. 
Church. He made some 
wonderful points. 

He said that one of the 
leading white “good” 
Democrats down there 
was talking to a Negro and 
said, “You people are al- 
ways yelling for your 
rights. But I’d like to 
know one constructive 
_ thing you’ve done to help 
American progress.” 

The Negro answered 
him, “We’ve stopped 
scratching and have start- 
ed looking you square in 
the eye. Is that a contribu- 
tion to progress or isn’t 
it?” 

Negro Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

It was good to hear 
first-hand from Rev. Shut- 
tleworth the news that the 
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bus boycott in Birming- 
ham is continuing. He ex- 
plained that the city is so 
big that not everybody can 
walk, and some have been 
. forced to ride the segre- 
gated busses to get to 
work. But he said that the 
boycott is strongly sup- 
ported by the colored 
working people there and 
that they have made sure 
the leaders of the boycott 
keep on. 

I liked what he s a i d 
about an old preacher who 
said they had to keep 
fighting, arid maybe 
they’d have their victory 
in another 50 years. Shut- 
tleworth told him -that 
with THAT philosophy, by 
. the time they won they’d 
have to be helped on the 
bus. 

Supporter 

Detroit 

* * * 

All through history, it’s 
the “old heads” that have 
been messing things up. 
Not the young kids. The 
same is true with this in- 
tegration business down 
South. The kids would 
solve it in a minute if they 
left them alone. But I 
don’t think we should let 
the North get off the hook, 
either. You don’t have to 
go any farther than right 
here to find bars and rest- 
aurants and plenty of 
places that won’t serve a 
Negro. Neither North nor 
South is free of it. 

White Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

What gets me is how 
they can make headlines 
about 14 Negroes or so go- 
ing to school finally with 
10,000 whites and call 
THAT “Desegregation.” 

Disgusted 

Detroit 

* * * 

These have been no 
further developments as 
far as solving the bomb- 
ing of the Osage school. 
The FBI hasn’t found any- 
one else to pin it on. As 
far as the white miner 
they were holding, every- 
one here was very angry 
because they put him in 
jail. They’re still walking 
around, using up the tax- 
payer’s money, supposed- 
ly trying to get clues, but 
I think that they are 
stumped and just running 
around questioning 
people. 

We think that it was an 
outside job, ourselves, to 
try to make people out- 
side of this area think that 
things didn’t go off as well 
as they seemed to here. 
Everyone here who read 
the paper liked it and 
agreed with what was 
printed in News & Letters 
about it. 

Miner’s Wife 
Osage, W. Va. 

* * * 

THE WORLD 
AROUND US 

“All will be fine in ’59.” 
That’s the craze that has 


swept over the disc jock- 
eys on one of the popular 
radio stations in Detroit 
since the beginning of the 
new year. 

Though the above quote 
is mostly related to music, 
the D.J.’s have been heard 
to apply it to everything — 
to segregation and work- 
es’ problems, for instance. 

Listening to this and 
then looking at the world 
situation, I get the impres- 
sion that the D.J.’s are 
either optimistic or just 
plain refuse to recognize 
.what’s going on in this 
day of automation, Sput- 
niks and racial prejudice. 
I just don’t get it. 

High School Student 
Detroit 

* * * 

The bright light on the 
political horizon here is 
the meteoric success that 
the Direct Action Commit- 
tee against Nuclear War 
has had in their demon- 
strations against the. 
guided missile base in 
Norfolk. Many chose jail 
rather than renounce their 
right to act against the 
murderous policies of the 
political parties here, and 
in jail, some went on hun- 
ger strike and were fed 
forcibly; this is the begin- 
ning of organized popular 
resistance. It has its obvi- 
ous weaknesses — as are 
all too well pointed out by 
those who only sit and 
talk about action against 
“the system” — but it is 
bound to generate new 
and advanced forms of re- 
sistance as a result of 
these experiences, among 
some of the participants 
and supporters. 

British Reader 
London, England 
* * * 

For years we heard how 
happy, contented and doc- 
ile the Negroes in the 
huge Belgian Congo were; 
how grateful they were to 
their father, the Belgian 
king. All of a sudden we 
learn of the shooting of 
hundreds of Negroes and 
rioting in Leopoldville. 
Things move in the quiet- 
est of places. 

Reader 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

GOOD RIDDANCE 

In the Detroit News 
Letter Box, “Fourth Gen- 
eration American” asked, 
“What right had Hungari- 
an refugees to stage a riot 
when Mikoyan visited 
here?” First, it was not a 
riot; and secondly, they 
had the same traditional 
American right to protest 
injustice as the 500 auto 
workers who demon- 
strated the same week 
against an inhuman econ- 
omy that leaves 200,000 
capable workers out of 
work in Detroit alone, not 
to speak of the rest of our 
“prosperous” nation. 

Can society editors’ ap- 
peals for “good manners” 
toward Mikoyan, can the 
benevolent smiles of such 


as Ford, Cisler, Eaton, and 
Johnston, can the clown- 
ing of Jerry Lewis conceal 
the Freedom F i g h t e r s’ 
blood that drips from Mi- 
koyan’s fingers? 

College Instructor 
Detroit 

* * * 

I heard people around 
here saying that Mikoy- 
an’s visit wasn’t what he 
pretended it to be, and 
that the people that at- 
tacked him should have 
been allowed to have their 
way with him. I think the 
. reason the Hungarian ref- 
ugees attacked him is be- 
cause they know him and 
his kind. 

Miner’s Wife 
Scott’s Run, W. Va. 

* * * 

MARXIST HUMANISM 

I have completed (ex- 
cept for the Appendices) 
reading Marxism & Free- 
dom for the first time, and 
will constantly have it by 
me for reference and re- 
study. Right now it is on 
loan to a friend in my fac- 
tory, who is impressed . . . 
I find your material ex- 
tremely valuable and in- 
spiring. A point I have no- 
ticed clearly is your em- 
phasis on production rela- 
tions as the key. In News 
& Letters I see that no- 
where do you place any 
emphasis on “fruits of la- 
hour” (wage increases 
and the like) which is 
made the chief feature of 
most British propaganda. 
This has re-orientated and 
clarified my ideas especi- 
ally in relation to Russia. 

Interested Reader 

London, England 

(See: AS OTHERS SEE 
US— Page 6) 

* * * 

Thank you very much 
for your kindness in send- 
ing me every issue of 
your newspaper, News & 
Letters. It is a new type of 
publication and it has an 
important role in creating 
a new theory and practice 
for socialism, 

1 Reader 

Japan 

* * * ■ 

You will be interested 
to hear that the dockers in 
Grangemouth who read 
News & Letters were 
quite excited by its con- 
tents and approach. Of 
course they only num- 
bered six or seven, but 
that is always a start. 

Reader 

Glasgow, Scotland 

He * * 

I’ve found no other 
place where ideas are dis- 
cussed freely and where 
one takes a real look at 
the world. I’m impressed 
with the fact that we say 
it is what the workers do 
and say that counts, that 
there is a union of theory 
and practice and if our 
ideas appear not taken up 
it is because we are not 
looking at the practice. 

Student 
Los Angeles 
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TWO WORLDS 

By Raya Dunayevskaya 
Author of MARXISM AND FREEDOM 

A FORGOTTEN PAGE OF AMERICAN HISTORY 

ROLE OF THE NEGRO IN THE POPULIST MOVEMENT 

As the latest crop of books from white Southern 
“liberals” once again proves, the plea for time to “read- 
just” (another civil war?) is based on the most popular 
white fetish that the South has “always” been solid on 
“the race problem.” 

The truth is that one of the greatest pages of our 
history — the Populist movement — had its Southern chap- 
ter written by white and Negro acting together. “Never 
before or since,” writes the historian, C. Vann Woodward*; 
“have the two races in the South come so close together as 
they did during the Populist struggles.” 

The simultaneous growth of monopoly and depression 
during the turbulent eighties and “heart-breaking” 
nineties found the agricultural South at the mercy of the 
city merchant and ground beneath the wheel of the rail- 
roads with their high tariffs, established by an unholy 
combination of railroad tycoons and the Government. In 
sheer self-defense, the farmers— white and black, middle 
class and poor, West and South — united to challenge not 
only the unbridled rule of Eastern capital, but also thear 
own race prejudices. 

One of the incidents during this period will show just 
how strong the unity of action between white and Negro 
was. A Negro Populist, H. S. Doyle, was confronted with 
a lynch threat A white Populist leader, the Georgian, Tom 
Watson, then declared: • 

“We are determined in this free country that the humblest 
white or black man who wants to talk our doctrine shall do it, 
and the man doesn't live who shall touch a hair of his head, 
without fighting every man in the People’s Party.” 

In those days Tom Watson meant what he said. He 
followed this declaration up by giving Doyle shelter and 
sending out riders on horseback for assistance. We have 
a description of this from the biographer of Tom Watson: 
“All night armed farmers roared into the village. The next 
morning the streets were ‘lined with buggies and horses* 
foamed and tired with travel’. All that day and the next 
night they continued to pour in until ‘fully 2,000’ Populists 
crowded the village — arms stacked on Watson’s veranda.” 

POPULISM AND NEGRO SELF-ACTIVITY 

Populism was a power to be reckoned with both in 
state and national politics. It was instrumental in the elec- 
tion of Populist governors as well as state and national 
representatives. The National Colored Farmers’ Alliance 
alone numbered no less than 1% million. Although sepa- 
rately organized, from the white agrarians, it waged it* 
battles together with them. At one blow the unity of white 
and black not only shattered the Solid South but threaten- 
ed to do the same to the two party system. 

Tom Watson gave expression to the Populist principle 
of a united front of white and Negro jn these words*:, 

“Now the People’s Party says to these two men: ‘You are 
kept apart that you may be separately fleeced of your earnings. 
You are made to hate each other because upon that hatred is 
rested the keystone of the arch of financial despotism which en- 
slaves you both. You are deceived and blinded that you may 
not see how this race antagonism perpetuates a monetary sys- 
tem which beggars both’.” 

It is true that by the time erf World War I the old 
Watson became a race-baiter. The greater truth, the one 
that will live in history, however, is that, under the impact 
of the objective situation, that man was spokesman for, and 
a practitioner of, black and white unity. Of course, he 
buckled under when the different classes within the 
agrarian movement separated. When industry won the 
battle over agriculture, planter and cotton picker found 
different class . alignments. The irresistible power of ah 
idea with admass following was no longer irresistible when 
the mass — in this case the National Colored Farmers’ Al- 
liance — called for a general strike of Negro cotton pickers. 

Poor and rich divided, and so did the South. The presi- 
dent of the National Alliance (white) advised the farmers 
“to leave their cotton in the field rather than pay more 
than 50c per hundred to have it picked.” The schism within 
the movement made it easy for the industrialist to unite 
with the planter to thwart, the strivings for a truly new 
social order. 

The point is that while the Populist movement did 
sweep the country, it had found its most radical expression 
in the South. This was seen both in the white agrarians’ 
attitude to the Negro, and in the Negro’s trying to push the 
movement forward by mass aetion of the cotton pickers. 
As we have seen, at the very height of the prejudice- 
ridden post-Reconstruction period, when the South was 
supposedly solidly white in thought and aetion, the unity 
of white and black shattered both the Solid South and the 
two party system. In the same way, the self-activity of the 
Negroes foreshadowed the class struggles to come and 
which we are living through today. 


*Prpf. Vann Woodward is one or the very few white historians 
who have made a great contribution to the study of American 
history by not neglecting the role, of the Negro. See especially 
his work, TOM WATSON, Agrarian Rebel, from which the quo- 
tations in this article are taken. (Rinehart & Co., New York, $31 
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Y O U T H 

Thinking It Out 

By Robert Ellery 

"EXPERTS" ON AMERICAN YOUTH 


In the past few weeks Dr. 
James Conant, who recently 
completed a Carnegie Cor- 
poration-sponsored study of 
American high schools has 
gotten a good bit of pub- 
licity. It seems Dr. Conant 
spent much of his time visit- 
ing individual high schools 
to get to know the problems. 
His recommendations for 
their improvement are 
something less than earth 
shaking, like, all students 
should take 4 years of Eng- 
lish in high school, and that 
the study of a foreign langu- 
age for only two years is 
completely inadequate to 
gain any 'mastery over the 
language. 

Nowhere in the recent 
interviews with Dr. Conant 
or in the articles written by 
him in various magazines 
has he taken a stand on 
school segregation or even 
recognized its existence, de- 
spite the fact that his study 
is supposed to be concerned 
with utilizing the talents of 
American youth most effec- 
tively, and that any consid- 
eration of American educa- 
tion must of course deal first 
with school integration. Dr. 
Conant does say, “Our dem- 
ocratic tradition demands 
local control of schools . . 
This makes us quite suspici- 
ous of Dr. Conant for it has 
been the argument of the 
Faubuses who have insisted 
on local autonomy to main- 
tain the most undemocratic 
school segregation. 

It seems to us that any 
study of education would 
have to grapple with the 
fact that the number of un- 


employed has swelled to 5 
million. Whatever kind of 
counseling the student gets 
won’t get him a job in any 
of the plants of the heavy 
industries. Conant isn’t real- 
ly concerned with the stu- 
dents who don’t go on to 
college. He feels that the 
communities train them ade- 
quately to meet the needs 
of local industry and busi- 
ness. He feels special atten- 
tion should be given the top 
3% of the school population 
and to those who have par- 
ticularly low reading ability. 

The feeling we got from 
reading Conant was that he 
wasn’t too interested in his 
findings. Certainly there 
was none of the passion and 
fire that moved Judge 
Samuel Liebowitz as he ap- 
peared before a Senate Com- 
mittee investigating another 
aspect of the life of Ameri- 
can youth-^-delinquency. 

Sam Liebowitz began his 
career as. an ace mouth piece 
for New York City’s under- 
world. He apparently feels 
he is atoning for past sins 
by jailing children. It was 
also disclosed at the Henn- 
ings* Committee hearings 
that “Although our child 
population has increased 
only 25% from 1948 to 1957 
appearances before juvenile 
courts have increased almost 
150% in the same period.” 

It is surprising to us that 
American youth are as well 
behaved as they are. The 
pollyannaism of Dr. Conant 
and the ruthlessness of Lie- 
bowitz, “experts” on youth 
affairs have not yet incited 
any to riot. 


PROFESSION 

VS. 

EDUCATION 

Los Angeles — The other 
day I read that the president 
of the University of Chicago 
thinks that students today 
are too concerned with se- 
curity and therefore are not 
very inquisitive or adven- 
turous. 

I think the president is 
blaming the students for 
something which is not their 
fault. Education today has 
become only a way to “buy” 
a future. It is oriented that 
way by the colleges and 
universities themselves. If 
you don’t want to become a 
professional, their attitude 
is, “What are you going _to 
college for? Just to learn?” 
WHO ARE SERIOUS 
STUDENTS? 

When we were enrolling 
at LACC we were given a 
speech which in essence 
said that if students were 
taking courses required to 
get a degree, that was fine, 
but if not, this would be the 
last year that the rest of us 
slobs who wanted to go to 
school could go. They said 
they only wanted “serious 
students.” 

What’s more serious than 
a student who take's a course 
just because he wants to 
learn it, whether or not it 
will fit into the prescribed 
courses for a degree? I think 
that’s a lot more serious 
than a student who goes to 
school just to get himself a 
plushy profession. 

LACC Student 

No Thinking 
In Class 

Los Angeles — Recently I 
have been thinking about 
the educational system in 
the United States. This 
brought to mind my U. S. 
Government class. When I 
first started the course I 
thought that it would be 
very interesting. But I soon 
found out that it was a dull 
and uninteresting course. 

Every week we do the 
same thing. The class is as- 
signed two or three chapters 
to read and for the rest of 
the week the teacher talks 
about the chapters. Then on 
Friday we have a test. No 
one has to think in that 
class, all you have to do is 
take notes on what the 
teacher says, read and mem- 
orize the chapter, and take 
the test. This routine is fol- 
lowed every week. It is not 
hard to get a good grade in 
the course, but what have 
you learned? 

— High School Student 


LOS ANGELES EDITING 
COMMITTEE 
MEETS 

EVERT FRIDAY EVENING 
AT 8 P.M. 

AT 

1904 S. ARLINGTON AVE. 
(Cor. Washington Blvd.) 
ROOM 307 


MIKOYAN AT U. C L. A. 


Los Angeles — This week, 
Mikoyan visited our campus. 
Most of the students didn’t 
know anything about the 
visit until they read about 
it in the local newspaper. 
Apparently, the only stu- 
dents who knew about it 
were Communist sympa- 
thizers. There are many 
foreign students at our 
school, and I am sure that 
they would have liked to 
have had a chance to express 
their feelings about his 
being on our campus. 

I have a friend who hap- 
pened to be walking near 
the administration building 
when a large crowd of 
policemen with Mikoyan 
and some school officials ap- 
proached him. He said that 
before he knew what hap- 
pened, he had shaken hands 
with Mikoyan, who was 
busy shaking hands with 
many of the students, most 
of whom, my friend said, 
were as surprised as he was. 
VISITS BIG BUSINESS 
MACHINES 

I heard that Mikoyan 
visited some of the big busi- 
ness machines at our school 
and talked with many busi- 
ness experts. It seems he was 
mainly interested in talking 
to these men. I heard a 
student say that he was next 
to the group when Mikoyan 


started to shake hands with 
the students. My friend 
said that it was all the idea 
of the Chancellor of our 
school who told Mikoyan, 
through the interpreter, to 
do it. 

Later in the week, I 
heard some of the students 
talking about the visit. Some 
of them wondered why they 
hadn’t been told that he was 
coming; others were won- 
dering why he didn’t appear 
before the entire student- 
body as many other visitors 
do. Our school newspaper 
showed a picture of Mikoy- 
an next to one of the big 
computers; under the pic- 
ture it said, “One of these to 
plan our economy.” 

— UCLA Student 


INTEGRATION? 

The most fantastic thing 
I have read in a long time 
is this segregation issue in 
Virginia. They close a 
whole school down in 
order to exclude four 
Negro students. 

It’s a laugh to call a 
school de-s egregated 
which only has four 
Negro students, anyway. 
What kind of democracy 
is this? 

Student 
Los Angeles 


AS OTHERS SEE US 


Reprinted from; 

THE SOCIALIST LEADER 

Glasgow, Scotland, September 1 3th, 1958 
Excerpts from Eric S. Heffer's Book Review, "Marxism and Freedom" 


“Is Marxism a theory of 
freedom, or does it mean 
despotism as many thinkers 
believe? That is obviously a 
fundamental question, . one 
which has increasingly come 
to the fore since the 
Khrushchev revelations, and 
the Hungarian revolution. 
Many look at Russia, and 
believing that it is a Marxist 
state, rightly recoil with 
horror. They then develop 
illusions about the West, 
and equate Western capi- 
talism with ‘freedom.’ 

“Freedom exists neither in 
the East nor the West, al- 
though the potential exists 
for its complete develop- 
ment. This is brought out 
most clearly in an epoch 
making book by Raya 
Dunayevskaya (one time 
Secretary to the great revo- 
lutionary Leon Trotsky) en- 
titled Marxism and Free- 
dom. 

“In its own way this book 
is a landmark, and all those 
who call themselves 
Marxists should seriously 
study it. Unfortuntely it has 
not yet found an English 
publisher and must be ob- 
tained from the U.S.A. 
MARXISM AND 
COMMUNISM 

“In her introduction the 
author sets out clearly the 
objective of the book. ‘This 
book,’ she says, ‘aims to re- 
establish Marxism in its ori- 
ginal form, which Marx 
called a thoroughgoing 
Naturalism, or Humanism. 
Does she do this? I am not 
quite certain. I am sure, 
however, that this book is 
an important contribution 
towards that goal, and is the 
most serious work on 
Marxism for many years. I 
say this without reservation, 
and also without necessarily 
accepting all her conclu- 
sions. 

“ ‘Marxism is a theory of 
liberation or it is njothing,’ 
she says. Communism on the 
other hand she condemns as 
‘the theory and practice of 
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enslavement.’ Communism 
as we know it in Russia, 
China, Hungary, etc., she 
argues, has nothing in com- 
mon with Marxism. There- 
fore it is not correct to call 
the Communists, ‘Marxists.’ 

WIDE SCOPE 

“M i s s Dunayevskaya’s 
book has a broad canvas. 
She traces the development 
of Marxism from 1848 to the 
present day. Of particular 
interest are her chapters 
dealing with Marx’s support 
of the Abolitionists in the 
American Civil War, and 
the roots which Marxism 
has in America, also the one 
dealing with the famous 
Trade Union debate in 
Russia in 1920-21. She puts 
great emphasis on this de- 
bate as the decisive one for 
the future of Russia. . . . 

“I have not of course been 
able to do justice to this 
book. It is brilliantly writ- 
ten, and is clever in its argu- 
ments. It is a positive book, 
a helpful book, and above 
all else a book which opens 
up new fields of thought and 
possible action. 

“As one who has been 
trained in the leadership 
complex, and who has ac- 
cepted much of the ‘Van- 
guard Party’ theory, I find 
difficulty in accepting many 
of her arguments, especially 
those connected with what 
could be too great a reliance 
on spontaneous action by 
the workers. Perhaps I have 
misread her here. 

“I would, however, urge 
all those who can to get hold 
of this book, read.it, study it 
and discuss it, especially by 
writing to the author. I -un- 
derstand she is particularly 
keen to know what British 
workers think of it. The 
book apart from Miss Dun- 
ayevskaya’s writing, is val- 
uable in that it contains 
Marx’s Private Property and 
Communism add his Cri- 
tique of the Hegelian Dia- 
lectic plus - Lenin’s Hegel’s 
Science of Logic.” 


Discrimination 


Detroit — I had been put 
on the committee for the 
Red Cross drive in the Ford 
plant I worked in, more than 
10 years ago, and just about 
the end of the drive I heard 
how the Red Cross was dis- 
criminating in many places. 
I decided to take a trip that 
week-end and see for my- 
self; 


I went to Ohio first and 
saw how they had tijvo lines 
set up, one for used and one 
for new children’s clothing. 
There *were Negro and white 
in both lines. About the only 
difference in the two lines 
was that they were giving 
the new clothing mostly to 
the girls and the used cloth- 
ing for the boys. That was 
okay with everyone. 

When I got to Louisville, 
Kentucky, though, they had 
the same two lines, one for 
used and one for new things. 
Only, here, all the Negroes 
were in the line fior used 
stuff, and all the Whites in 


Sears and Roebuck’s 
Discrimination Policy 
Broken Down 

Bronx, N. Y. — Picket lines 
thrown around the stores of 
the Sears and Roebuck Co. 
on its busiest shopping day, 
Saturday, have resulted in 
the hiring of Negro em- 
ployees by the company, 
which pursues non-union 
policies. 

The N.A.A.C.P. was given 
credit for the victory by 
relying on active picketing 
to get results instead of 
waiting for enforcement of 
the N. Y. State FEPC laws, 
which have so far resulted 
only in futile investigations. 


the line for the new things. 

As soon as I got back 
home I made up a handbill 
and I really did a job on 
that drive. They fired me, 
but I am proud to say that 
I was responsible for cut- 
ting that drive 45% in Ford 
Motor Company that year. 

— Negro Worker 
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We, print below, with the permission of the author, the 
lyrics to “Recession Blues”, the words and music of which 
were written *by an auto worker. Sheet music for “Recession 
Blues” can be obtained through the offices of News & Let- 
ters. 

I rang my card this morning and the boss kind of grinned. 
And then he said to me “I’ve sure got too many men.” 

I started working hard and at the end of the day. 

He handed me a slip and then said, “This stops your pay.” 
CHORUS 
I took the blues, 

RECESSION BLUES, 

Those awful blues, 

RECESSION BLUES. 

And when your cupboard’s empty and your rent’s overdue, 
Yop start to think and wonder just what you’re going to do. 
Your clothes are getting ragged and your shoes are run down 
And you have gone to all the shops for miles all around. 
CHORUS 

I looked all over for a job but every boss said, 

“We’re doing no more hiring, just laying off instead.” 

I took an application but the chances were slim, 

The competition’s keen about a million to one. 

CHORUS 

Can automation help us I can’t figure out how 

Deprives us of a living by the sweat of the brow. 

Your tajces are arriving and you can’t float a loan, 

You know there’s every chance perhaps that you’ll lose 
your home. 

CHORUS 


] Early CIO Fighter 
JFrites On 

Fnewnptnged Oi lent mu 

Detroit — The auto com- unions immediately set up 


parties are throwing more 
and more workers out in the 
street. The Ford Motor Com- 
pany laid off 15,000 workers 
the first week of February 
and stepped up production 
15%. General Motors is ex- 
pected to take more drastic 
action by mid-March. These 
developments have in- 
creased the unemployed 
fight for the 30 hour week 
for 40 hours pay, continued 
compensation and increase 
in welfare. This militant 
move has forced top brass 
like Reuther, Scholle & 
Company to join in the un- 
employed fight. However, 
they do not say how much 
money the UAW will spend 
to support such a march. 
Nor do they call a regional 
conference to build labor 
support behind the unem- 
ployed. Should any of these 
moves be taken we could at 
least say that the UAW-CIO 
was officially supporting the 
unemployed workers. 

1938 UNEMPLOYMENT- 
LABOR ACTED 

When we examine the 
past history of the unem- 
ployed particularly the auto 
workers, it’s difficult to 
think that there is any seri- 
ous effort being put forth 
today by labor’s top brass. 
Let’s briefly take a check 
on labor’s past unemployed 
problems. Take 1938 for ex- 
ample, there were 235,000 
unemployed in metropolitan 
Detroit. The UAW' called a 
conference of 245 local 
unions to take up the ques- 
tion of the unemployed. 
R. J. Thomas, then President 
of the UAW, chaired the 
meeting, and they heard re- 
ports from all sections of 
Detroit. The conference re- 
corded the conditions of the 
workers, those most affected 
by unemployment, loss of 
homes, loss of furniture, 
utilities, the educational 
handicaps arising out of un- 
employment. Labor asked 
representation on state re- 
lief boards, and got it. Labor 
asked for representation on 
local welfare boards and got 


welfare committees and pro 
vided these committees with 
letters of introduction to 
welfare boards, eliminating 
red tape previously encoun- 
tered when attempting to 
get welfare aid. 
ORGANIZE AND BUILD 
The unemployed must 
realize that top labor brass 
has said little and done less 
about unemployment until 
recently, why now when 
you have decided to move 
collectively? It is doubtful 
that the 30 hour work week 
can keep pace with auto- 
mation and its devastating 
effects. One thing is sure 
the stronger we are organ- 
ized the better it will be for 
workers everywhere. 

— Old Hand 


this cooperation too. Local out!” 


WORKERS HALT 
PAPER’S RIDICULE 
OF UNEMPLOYED 

Detroit — The UAW Pro- 
duction and Skilled Workers 
Unemployed Committee 
staged a demonstration on 
Jan. 27 around the offices 
of the Detroit Free Press to 
protest a cartoon printed in 
that paper on Jan. 21, which 
pictured an unemployed 
worker as a ridiculous idiot 
carrying a sign which read, 
“Unlimited Jobless Pay! 
Make Unemployment Your 
Career!” 

They succeeded in win- 
ning an immediate personal 
apology as well as a public 
apology in the next edition 
of the Free Press. 

One of the demonstrators 
said, “The Unemployed 
Committee wrote them a 
letter as soon as that cartoon 
appeared, and said we’d 
demonstrate if they didn’t 
retract it. But they didn’t 
even answer the letter. It 
only took a few minutes 
after about 50 or 75 of us 
began to walk up and down 
in front of their building 
carrying our signs, though, 
before the officials came 
right out and called the 
Steering Committee in to 
see what they could work 


NEWS BRIEFS 

DESEGREGATION 

The recent desegregation 
of Atlanta trolleys and 
buses has brought to 34 the 
number of Southern cities 
which have desegregated 
seating in public transporta- 
tion, according to reports in 
Negro newspapers from the 
South. 

A bus boycott movement 
in Atlanta, Georgia, began 
early in 1957, close on the 
heels of the victory of the 
boycott in Montgomery, 
Alabama, the most outstand- 
ing because it was not only 
the first, but also accom- 
panied by the most violence 
from the white supremacists. 
Desegregated seating was 
reported in: Montgomery, 
Alabama; Little Rock, Pine 
Bluff, Fort Smith and Hot 
Springs, Arkansas; Miami, 
Miami Beach, Daytona 
Beach, and Tampa, Florida; 
New Orleans, Louisiana, 
Charlotte, Greensboro, Dur- 
ham, Winston-Salem, and 
Raleigh, North Carolina; 
Spartanburg, Columbia, ‘and 
Charleston, South Carolina; 
Knoxville, Nashville, and 
Chattanooga, T e n n e s s ee; 
San Antonia, Corpus Chris- 
ti, and Dallas, Texas; Rich- 
mond, Norfolk, Portsmouth, 
Newport News, Petersburg, 
Charlottesville^ Fredericks- 
burg, Lynchburg, and Roan- 
oke, Virginia. 


BELGIAN CONGO 

Continued unrest marks 
the Belgian Congo’s 
struggle for independ- 
ence. 13 million Africans 
are ruled by 100,000 
whites, the whites are 
permitted to carry guns 
while the Congolese are 
not. 

Prior to the riots, a se- 
ries of public mass meet- 
ings had been held in the 
various administrative 
districts set up by Belgian 
law. These meetings were 
under the auspices of local 
leaders of the Abako 
Party and were peacefully 
conducted but increasing- 
ly raised the question of 
independence for the Af- 
rican people. After the 
meeting of Dec. 28, the 
Belgian authorities be- 
came alarmed at the pop- 
ularity of Mayor Kasa- 
vubu. He was denied a 
permit to hold his meet- 
ing of Jan. 4 at the last 
minute when the crowd 
was already assembled. 
When it was announced 
that the meeting was to 
be called off, some mem- 
bers of the Abako Party 
raised the traditional Af- 
rican cry of “Independ- 
ence” and the white police 
began to break up the 
meeting. The riot resulted 
and 50,000 unemployed 
joined in it. 

It has been reported 
that 89 Congolese were 
killed and over 100 in- 
jured, while no whites 
were hurt. The police ap- 
parently fired at anyone 
who stood still and killed 
many innocent by-stand- 
ers. 

Despite the arrival of 
300 paratroopers, the ar- 
rest of several African 
Mayors and the banning 
of the Abako Party, the 
Congolese continue to de- 
mand independence. 


A DOCTOR SPEAKS 

By M.D. 

THE AIR WE BREATHE 


The pollution of the air we 
breathe with material injur- 
ious to our health has in 
very recent times become of 
serious concern because of 
the great danger of radio- 
active substances not only to 
our individual survival, but 
to the well being of future 
generations. However, many 
of us have been subjected to 
a poisonous atmosphere ever 
since the arrival of modern 
industry. - 

EFFECTS OF CHEMICALS 

The air sac and filter in 
our chest cavity — the lung — 
which extracts oxygen from 
the air, appears pink and 
rosy and soft, not only in the 
newborn and infant, but also 
in adults living outside cities 
and away from industrial 
and manufacturing regions. 
The lungs of the factory and 
mine worker, on the othfer 
hand, appears a dirty grey- 
black in color and are often 
nodular and firm instead of 
spongy and soft. This condi- 
tion may become the basis 
for bronchitis, tuberculosis 
and other serious conditions. 

When I was a youngster 
in a large city, there was a 
huge garage near us where 
repair men were continually 
working on cars. The fumes 
were so irritating to me that 
every time I passed the only 
opening to the place I almost 
ran to escape them. Yet the 
mechanics worked away in 
this atmosphere all day. 
Chronic carbon monoxide 
poisoning, I believe, is some- 
thing real and prevalent to- 
day among garage workers. 
On warm days attendants at 
gasoline pumps also inhale a 
dangerous quantity of pois- 
onous fumes. 

Too little attention is paid 
by the average factory work- 
er to the physical atmos- 
phere he works in — to the air 
he breathes. He seems to feel 
tljat it is a sign of strength 
that he can take it and that 
only weaklings and “trouble 
makers” complain of such 
things. After working in 
strong odors for a time, a 
worker may become insensi- 
tive to them and even lose 
his sense of smell. This ab- 
sence of smell doesn’t mean 
that the effects of the chemi- 
cals have stopped. 

There are many industries 
where the poisonous chemi- 
cals offer no odor or sight to 
the human senses. There are 
fine particles given out 
which are directly taken into 
the lungs. Recently I saw a 
tire being buffered prelim- 
inary to retreading by a man 


working without a mask. I 
am sure the interior of his 
lungs was coated with the 
same dust particles that cov- 
ered his face. 

COMPANIES DON’T CARE 
ABOUT DANGER TO 
HEALTH 

The average worker often 
tends to. take it for granted 
that the employer, the state 
inspector, or the health. de- 
partment have investigated 
and OK’d the situation under 
which he is working. This is 
a false sense of security. It 
is the man at the bench who 
is in a position to know that 
something isn’t right. He is 
the one that must be con- 
scious of the air he breathes 
and do something about it 
before the damage to his 
health is beyond repair. 
Alertness and questioning is^ 
essential. There must be con-' 
tinual investigation and not 
an acceptance of old stan- 
dards and conditions; for in- 
dustry is continually chang- 
ing. Newer irritants are ap- 
pearing and the necessity to 
earn a living can lead to 
acceptance of dangerous con- 
ditions, with crippling and 
shortening of life. 

Recent investigations have 
shown that in the dye in- 
dustry certain chemicals 
which are taken into the 
body by the worker are 
eliminated through the urine 
and may lead to cancer of 
the bladder wall. Evidence 
is accumulating that chemir 
cal and physical pollution of 
the air over certain cities 
are probably involved in 
asthma, emphysema and 
even lung cancer. Smog 
composed of auto exhaust 
fumes and sqme factory dis- 
charges has transformed Los 
Angeles from a health resort 
to a health menace. In highly 
industrialized England 10% 
of the work load of general 
practitioners concern 
chronic bronchitis. 

“ONE’S SURVIVAL” 

The individual worker in 
the factory must always 
maintain a high index of 
suspicion with regard to the 
vapors, gases, chemicals and 
dirt particles all around him. 
Governments continue to 
throw radioactive chemicals 
into our atmosphere in spite 
of the great dangers that 
have been pointed out by 
many informed scientists. 
They show little concern 
with the atmosphere in the 
factory. The man in the 
plant must first of all rely 
on himself and his fellow 
workers to detect and com- 
bat any menace to his health. 
It is neither a sign of weak- 
ness nor a disgrace to be con- 
cerned with one’s survival. 
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CUBA'S REVOLUTION HIGHLIGHTS 
MASS UNREST IN LATIN AMERICA 

(Continued from Page 1) 


the United States as a mod- 
ern capitalist nation, 
America has had, as the 
foundation stone of its 
foreign policy, the insistence 
that the vast South Ameri- 
can continent is its private 
colonial preserve and other 
imperialists had better keep 
out. 

This was first expressed 
in the Monroe Doctrine over 
125 years ago. It was first 
used against the remnants of 
Spanish rule in South 
America. At the time of 
World Wars I and II, it was 
used equally against the 
South American ambitions 
of British and German im- 
perialism. It is now being 
used in the conflict with 
Russian imperialism. 

After more than 100 years 
of U.S. domination, the only 
i n d u s t r i a 1 development 
American imperialism has 
permitted in South America 
is for the exclusive benefit 
of American industrialists, 
and the puppet rulers who 
sit tyrannically on the work- 
ing class in their country. 

As a result, the native cul- 
ture and development of 
each South American coun- 
try has been destroyed and 
each has been reduced to. 
having a one-commodity 
economy for the benefit of 
hated Yankee imperialism. 
Venezuela, for example, a 
beautiful country with a 
rich native culture of its 
own, is not known for its 
natural beauty and the 
creativity of its people, but 
for its oil. 

Just as Standard Oil 
dominates over Venezuela 
oil resources, the Anaconda 
Copper Co. dominates over 
Bolivian copper and tin, 
Swift and Armour packing 
houses over Argentine beef, 
the United Fruit Co. over 
tropical fruit, etc. At no 
point — not even in the most 
independent Latin American 
country — Mexico — has there 
been any serious industriali- 
zation — certainly none with 
American help. What indus- 
trialization, shearing of 
American oil profits and 
agricultural reforms Mexico 
has achieved have been as a 
result of its own revolution. 

Recently, without benefit 
of a revolution, but with 
plenty of unrest, Venezuela 
has forced a concession from 
American oil companies. 
They are to cut their take 
from Venuezuelan oil to 40 
per cent, with 60 per cent 
remaining in Venezuela, in- 
stead of the previous 50-50 
split. 

CONDITIONS OF LABOR 
AND MASS REVOLTS 

After all these generations 
of domination by American 
imperialism, an approximate 
indication of the extreme 
poverty of the people can be 
seen in a comparison of the 
per capita income. This does 
not measure workers’ earn- 
ings but divides the total 
income of a country (nine- 
tenths of which, proportion- 
ately, goes to the capitalists 


and their hangers-on) by 
the total population. 

For example, figures for 
1956, selected by the capital- 
ists for comparison because 
they give a “most suitable” 
picture, show that the per 
capita income in the United 
States was $2,027. The Latin 
American countries, on the 
other hand, all had less than 
$300 a year except for 
Venezuela with $588, Argen- 
tina with $457, Uruguay 
with $359, and Cuba with 
$320. 

If the American worker’s 
per capita income is almost 
7 times higher than the 
Latin American’s — and we 
all know the misery and un- 
employment which keeps 
growing here — it’s not hard 
to imagine how desperate 
are the conditions of life and 
labor south of the border. 

While the Latin American 
people have suffered from 
the most brutal imperialist 
exploitation while its puppet 
ruling clique lived in luxury 
as their payment for sup- 
pressing the masses, the 
masses themselves have 
been in continuous revolt 
against both native dictators 
and Yankee protectors. So 
powerfully has the tradition 
of revolt been expressed 
that no dictator, as witness 
Peron, has come to power 
without pretending to do so 
in the name of labor re- 
forms. 

IN THE SHADOW OF 
THE COLD WAR 

In the 1950’s Russia began 
to penetrate what America 
thought was its private do- 
main — Latin America. It 
granted loans and promised 
to help its industrialization. 
Thereupon U. S. imperialist 
intervention has become 
both more subtle and more 
penetrating. This was first 
revealed to the world during 
the armed unrest in Guate- 
mala in 1954 when the 
United States outmaneuver- 
ed Russia to install an 
American puppet as head 
of state. 

The 21st Congress of the 
Russian Communist Party 
has just voted a much great- 
er allocation of funds for 
the so-called development 
of the under - developed 
countries, including Latin 
America. It is this which has 
spurred the new “good 
neighbor” policy of the State 
Department. 

There is not a single con- 
flict in the whole globe, 
there is not a single move- 
ment on the part of the op- 
pressed for their liberation, 
which does not now fall 
within the shadow of the 
world conflict between 
Russia and America. 

The over-riding import- 
ance highlighted by the 
Cuban revolution is that the 
masses are seeking a way 
out of oppression, native and 
American-dominated, with- 
out falling prey to Russia. 
The way to gain freedom on 
a new human basis has 
begun. 


Our Life and Times 


RUSSIA 

If a windbag talks 
enough he is sure to let a 
cat out of the bag every 
so often. Such was the 
case with the latest 6 
hour speech of Nikita 
Khrushchev. In promising 
the Russian workers a 2 
day weekend by 1968, he 
revealed the fact that 
Russian workers have not 
achieved the 40 hour 
week yet, despite their 
scientific advances. In 
setting the 40 hour week 
as a goal 10 years away 
from reality, and a pay 
scale of $140 a month for 
unskilled workers as 
something to be reached 
by 1965, he reveals how 
bad things are for the 
Russian workers. 

, When I hear people 
talking about the “pro- 
gress” being made by the 
Russians, I recall that 
other slave economies 
have been able to show 
“progress” too, if they 
work the slaves hard 
enough for long hours 
without counting the cost 
to the worker. * 

This does not equal 
socialism, but its opposite, 
state capitalist tyranny. .. 
* * * 

ITALY 

Strike in Florence 

In Florence, Italy, when 
980 workers of the Gali- 
leo precision instrument 
factory were handed their 
lay-off notices, they de- 
cided to do something 
about it The workers 
staged a sit-down strike 
and denied anyone else 
access to the factory. 

They claimed that they 
were acting constitution- 
ally under the law which 
recognizes the right of all 
citizens to work and prom- 
ises to promote the condi- 
tions that -render this 
right effective. 

The entire community 
stands behind the strikers. 
Thousands of citizens mo- 
bilized in support of the 
stride and the fight for 
the right to work. Thous- 
ands of people went to 
the factory with food and 
money, and collections for 
the strikers were taken up 
on the streets. Everyone, 
including even the former 

Higher Productivity — 
Fewer and Fewer Jobs 

The Federal Reserve Board 
has now released its official 
study which contradicts 
President Eisenhower’s Eco- 
nomic Report. 

In spite of the President’s 
contention that re-employ- 
ment is at a rate comparable 
to the end of other recession 
periods, this study shows the 
opposite. Specifically it 
points out that whereas auto 
output in December of 1958 
was only 4% lower than in 
December of 1956, there were 
20% fewer production work- 
ers. 

• * * 

Although the sales of cars 
are running' ahead of 1957, 
employment has not returned 
to even pre-recession levels. 
There are 55,000 fewer auto 
workers now employed in 
Detroit than in 1957- 


By PETER MALLORY 

Mayor, came out in sup- 
port of the strikers. 

When the management 
sought to divide the work- 
ers by cutting the layoffs 
to 550, the workers re- 
jected the compromise 
and said that everyone 
must continue on the job 
or the strike goes on. 

* * * 

What Is The 
Vatican Up To? 

The unrest among the 
workers is naturally re- 
flecting itself in - a politi- 
cal crisis. Fanfani has 
handed in his resignation. 
The Christian Democratic 
Party is confronted with 
the possibility of having 
to share power with the 
Socialists — or with mov- 
ing toward the extreme 
right wing of the mon- 
archists and neo-fascists. 

The Vatican which con- 
trols the Christian Demo- 
cratic Party certainly 
didn’t take long to make 
up its mind. They sent out 
feelers about a possible 
change in proportional 
representatiorrrWhy have 
that much “democracy,” 
says the Vatican, when it 
only results in an “athe- 
istic, Communistic, Social- 
istic” majority? Instead it 
has been casting covetous 
eyes at DeGaulle’s totali- 
tarian Constitution. It is 
clear the Vatican doesn’t 
care what means will be 
used to achieve its reac- 
tionary ends. t 

When Nazism swept 
to power in Germany in 
1933, too many people 
didn’t see Austria as 
next. Are we now to 
bury our heads in the 
sand when the Vatican 
attempts to roll the film 
of history backward? No 
doubt the Italian people 
will demand the Vati- 
can put its cards on the 
table. 

ENGLAND 

I received the following 
report from a correspond- 
ent in England: “You 
might be interested in de- 
velopments in Britain. 
During the last three or 
'four years we have seen 
the traditional left in the 
Labour Party, under the 
leadership of Bevan, dis- 
integrate. It has partly 
been as a result of their 


lack of any coherent pol- 
icy and partly because the 
plums of office in a future 
Labour. Government have 
proved too tempting. This 
has meant that the left 
lacks any national figure 
and, at least superficially, 
it looks as if the Labor 
Party is becoming united 
on a right-wing policy. 
But underlying this is the 
emergence of a new left, 
with a distinctly Marxist 
outlook. As yet not itself 
united, its growth was 
greatly accelerated by 
Hungary and Suez. This 
“New Left” can broadly 
be divided into the follow- 
ing categories: 1. Intellec- 
tual ferment among youth 
and university students. 
This was partly created 
by many talented students 
leaving the CP at a time 
when comparatively large 
numbers of students were 
disgusted with the Gov- 
ernment’s imperialist pol- 
icy. The University & Left 
Review and the 10,000 
strong march to Alder- 
maston as a protest 
against the H-bomb were 
signs of this tendency. 

2. The growth of discon- 
tent among rank-and-file 
trade unionists resulting 
from the Government’s 
drive against the working 
class and the failure of 
the trade union leadership 
to put any serious opposi- 
tion to MacMillan. In the 
docks, market and bus 
strikes militant commit- 
tees sprung up, played an 
important part — and 
were largely responsible 
for the successful conclu- 
sion of these strikes. 

3. The growth of Marx- 
ist groups. With the CP’s 
influence on the wane, 
there has been far greater 
scope for the Peter Fry- 
er Newsletter-L a b o u r 
Review Group and our- 
selves to exert influence. 
Both groups have in- 
creased in power and in- 
fluence. The Trotskyists 
have gained most of the 
ex-CPers. (Fryer, Kemp, 
Daniels, etc.) while we 
have been more successful 
among the youth and stu- 
dents. 
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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By Charles Denby, Editor 

THE #64 QUESTION 


When the question is 
asked: “What kind of work 
would a man like to do?” it 
reminds me of the 64 dollar 
question. There is no direct 
or concrete answer but you 
can be sure the kind of work 
that the production workers 
are doing, in the manner 
they have to do it, is not the 
kind of work they want to 
do. There are so many con- 
tradictions in the life of a 
human being who has to hire 
out his labor power for 
wages. 

We have just returned to 
work after a five week lay 
off. Practically every work- 
er said they were bored at 
home and wanted to be back 
in the shop. Not just because 
they need the money and are 
behind in their bills but also 
because they wanted to be 
working. 

NOT HUMAN 

After several days back 
these same workers were 
saying, “I wish there was 
some way I could earn my 
living besides coming into 
this plant with this produc- 
tion, with the foreman yell- 
ing, with this factory disci- 
pline. It’s miserable. You are 
not a human. You don’t feel 
free to do anything, not even 
to think unless it is how to 
make more production.” 

We were back to work one 
day and were notified that 
beginning the following 
Monday the schedules would 
be changed. We will begin 
work at 6 a.m. instead of 6:30 
because the company is be- 
hind in its production sched- 
ules. That same day some 
workers were laid off. It also 
meant that workers would 
be getting out of bed at 4:00 
a.m. and 5:00 a.m. to be at 
work on time. Not one word 
from the union leadership 
about this. Yet thousands of 
workers are already laid off 
by the company. To make it 
worse the company sent 
most of us home at the end 
of 8 and some times 8% 
hours. As a worker put it, 
“You work to get enough 
money to buy enough food 
to give you enough strength 
to go back to work.” 

“HOW DUMB CAN A 
MAN GET?” 

The second week at work 
we were told that we would 
have to attend a class in the 
plant for one hour a few 
times each week, with about 
400 workers at a time at- 
tending. The lectures are by 
the plant manager. He 
talked about the competition 
among the big three auto 
companies, and particularly 
the drop in sales of the 
Chrysler cars. He pointed 
out what was the basic cause 
and as usual the main reason 
was the production workers 
— the bad quality of their 
work, their attitude to the 


work, their lack of interest 
in the work. He concluded 
that the future of his job, 
the future of the company 
and the future of our jobs 
rest in us. He vaguely men- 
tioned the office workers, 
foremen and engineers. We 
were then shown a picture 
of how people react when 
they buy a new product and 
it is no good and conks out 
on them. How they talk to 
others and stop many other 
customers from buying the 
product. 

They didn’t have a ques- 
tion and answer period but 
there were plenty of ques- 
tions and answers among the 
workers. As one worker said, 
“Heek, I could have told him 
about those leaks and welds 
breaking. The speed we have 
to go at to make production 
is one of the causes. If you 
do not make production you 
can be fired.” Another work- 
er said, “Man, did you hear 
that fellow talk about atti- 
tude toward your work. How 
dumb can a man get? They 
have a time study man tell- 
ing you that you can get 
more and then some more, 
the foreman breathing down 
your neck for 8 solid hours. 
You never have enough to 
pay your bills. Now these 
people have you getting up 
at 4 o’clock in the morning 
and all day you feel like 
you’re in a strait-jacket. 
Then he says we have the 
wrong attitude towards our 
work. This isn’t work, it’s 
slavery.” 

WORK, BUT NOT IN 
A FACTORY 

The big thing is that Chry- 
sler tried to put Automation 
in place of all the workers 
in the plant. On the machine 
where I work we are push- 
ing buttons. We put a long 
back fender into the ma- 
chine to weld it. Sometimes 
we hear the welds breaking 
before we get it out. Some- 
times we call the repairman. 
The foreman rushes up and 
yells at him saying we are 
standing around not work- 
ing. The repairman gets 
angry and says the machine 
is okay. We have to rush 
back to work and the welds 
continue to break. 

We don’t say a word. We 
are caught in a vice and man 
it’s squeezing us tight. If we 
don’t get quantity we are 
fired. Now if we don’t make 
quality we are causing the 
company to go out of busi- 
ness. All of this is impossible 
to do with the high standard 
of production. It is impos- 
sible for a worker to- have 
a good attitude toward his 
work. 

Yes, what kind of work 
would you enjoy doing? One 
thing, not in a factory where 
a man has to slave to exist. 


The Workweek and The Kind of Labor 



EDITORIAL: An Appeal 


UNEMPLOYED TO MEET 
IN WASHINGTON 

April 8 is the date set by Walter Reuther for the National Conference of Unem- 
ployed. He hired a hall seating over 5,000, and seems to be intent on talking the con- 
ference to death. Reuther had nothing to s ay on the primary question of workers’ con- 
trol of production, without which it is impossible to control the disastrous effects of 
Automation on the workers. It is unlikely that he will produce any solution on April 
8. But, once started, neither Reuther nor anyone else will be able to control all the 
activities of the workers, employed as well as unemployed, who have marched on 

^Washington. 
UNEMPLOYMENT 
EVERYWHERE 
Automation has produced 
mass unemployment, not as 
a temporary thing, but as a 
permanent feature of the 
the American economy. 
Look at the situation in 
January according to the of- 
ficial figures. Michigan has 

332.000 unemployed; over 

75.000 Detroit jobs have 
been wiped out permanent- 
ly by Automation, and 

100.000 jobs by the cut-back 
in government spending. 
Pittsburgh has 112,000 out of 
work in comparison to 54,- 
000 a year ago. Philadelphia 
has 128,000 unemployed. 
Chicago has double its num- 
ber of last year, one third 
of them between the ages 
of 25 and 34. In New York 
after Christmas 534,557 ap- 
plied fo r unemployment 
compensation; 231,000 have 
used up their unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

In coal mining 704,739 
were employed in 1923 but 
today, with Automation, 

200.000 men do their work 
and produce more coal. In 
Harlan County, Ky., all the 
coal mines are shut down 
tight. (See Page 2). 

In the steel industry 10% 
less labor is required to pro- 
duce a ton of steel. When 
national production rose 
11% it was done with only 
1% increase in manpower. 
In the rubber industry it 
took 96,000 workers to pro- 
duce 87 million tires. Now 

83.000 workers produce 110 
million tires. In each in- 
dustry the story is the same: 
more machines and fewer 
men — more speedup and 
greater productivity. 

These figures spell out 
concretely what general 
statistics limit to a percent- 
age point. It is not only a 
question of the present re- 
cession but the whole decade 
of 1947-57 in which manu- 
facturing employment in- 
creased only a single per- 
centage point. During 1956- 
57 there was an actual 
decrease in manufacturing 
employment, although pro- 
duction increased. The year 
1959 holds nothing brighter 
in store. 

REUTHER 
DOES NOTHING 
In , the shops, on the pro- 
duction line, where Reuther 
could act, he does nothing. 
In one department at Chrys- 
ler 80 men were laid off 
and next day a notice was 
posted announcing a nine 
(Continued on Page 8) 


The Rank & File Speak 

An auto worker called News & Letters to tell us 
about the March 8th meeting of Local 212 of the UAW, 
called to ratify an agreement with the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion on Seniority. This worker added, “I, know you need 
money to publish your paper. I feel sure that many 
workers like me would be glad to help you in this. We 
would like an explanation of the agreement and a chance 
to fight it.” 

News & Letters is proud of the fact that it has always 
been the voice of the rank and file worker, in his struggle 
against both management and the labor bureaucracy. 
It is glad, once again, not only to print what the workers 
had to say at that meeting (see page 3 for a full report) 
but to answer this worker both on his union contract and 
on this paper. 

In railroading through the agreement, the union 
bureaucrats shifted the discussion away from the ques- 
tions of time study, speed of the line, and seniority. In- 
stead, they talked of the fact that unless this agreement 
was ratified, 8 workers who had been fired would not 
be put back to work. The feeling among the 3000 work- 
ers who attended the meeting ran high against this 
slight of hand type of talk. “What the hell are we here 
for?” they shouted, and “What is the union for?” 
APPENDIX A 

The original agreement on October 1, 1958 was a 
complete sellout since it gave all and every right to con- 
trol the production line over to the management, pro- 
hibited strikes, and left the whole question of seniority 
up to “local agreements.” This then — Appendix A to 
the Seniority Agreement — was what the March 8th meet- 
ing was about. 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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===== COAL AND ITS PEOPLE 


“ GHOST COUNTY,” U.S.A. 

HARLAN COUNTY, KY 


Morgantown, W. Va. — 
There have been many 
“ghost towns” appearing in 
the past several years in 
coal mining areas when 
mines have been closed 
down. This was bad enough, 
but we now have a “ghost 
county,” which is Harlan 
County in Kentucky. 

The magazine Time re- 
p o r t s that “10 years ago 
there were 32 big mines op- 
erating; today there are 
nine.” Ten years ago there 
were 12,500 working miners; 
today there are 5,000, with 
little hope that even these 
will continue working. 

The few mines still oper- 
ating have been shut down 
by the miners because the 
operators have refused to 
sign new UMW contracts. 

AUTOMATION 
IN THE MINES 

It is true that Harlan 
County is so situated as to 
bear high transportation 
costs for ' the coal mined 
there, which is one factor 
creating the present condi- 
tion. But by far the most 
important cause is the in- ! 
creasing automation of coal 
mining which has been in- 
troduced and furthered by 
large coal companies in 
mines in other areas. 

While the big mines where 
the continuous miner has 
been installed have not 
closed down, there has been 
a drastic reduction in the 
working force, with about 
two-thirds of the men work- 
ing at the face being laid 
off when the machines came 
in. 

With the continuous min- 
er, as much, if not more, 
coal is produced with, one- 
third the previous produc- 
tion force, which in turn 
means the coal can be pro- 
duced much more cheaply, 
undercutting operators who 
do not or can not have the 

Breaking Down 
Discrimination 

WEST VA. — I’ve got some 
good news on the commit- 
tee working to desegregate 
the restaurants in Morgan- 
town. They changed their 
tactics and they are making 
(progress. They call them- 
selves the “Morgantown 
Committee for the Practice 
of Democracy.” They have 
an interviewing committee 
whose job is to go around 
to the different restaurants 
and approach the owners, to 
see what they say. If they 
say there is no segregation 
then the testing committee 
sends some of the colored 
people out to see if they 
were telling the truth. 

There is also another com- 
mittee whose purpose is to 
gather information and put 
it in the form of a bulletin 
which is sent out to mem- 
bers. The box score so far is: 
No Discrimination .... 7 
Promise to desegregate 

in near future 1 

Vacillating policy 3 

Absolute refusal 
to desegregate 1 


new machines, such as those 
in Harlan County. 

Mines in Harlan County 
are not mechanized, so the 
miners there see no future 
for themselves — particu- 
larly when they see tipples 
being torn down and sold 
for junk at the closed mines. 

MINERS’ FAMILIES 
STARVING N 

The coal operators are not 
concerned with the suffer- 
ing of human beings, so 
Harlan miners and their 
fair ; lies cannot look to them 
for aid. The union can only 
say what it has in the past 


London, Eng. — “The York- 
shire miners’ sense of being 
banded together as an army 
remains. It is a splendid 
sense; but who is the 
enemy?” wrote Mr. J. R. L. 
Anderson recently. 

The short answer to Mr. 
Anderson’s question is: the 
colliery (mine) managers, 
oversmen, deputies and full- 
time union officials are the 
real enemies of the miners. 
It is very significant, for 
example, that coal strikes 
have accounted for two- 
thirds of the strikes in the 
country as a whole since 
the advent of nationalisa- 
tion. 

OFFICIAL ATTACKS 
ACTION 

A few months ago Mr. Abe 
Moffat, Stalinist president 
of the Scottish area of the 
National Union of Mine- 
workers, strongly criticized 
unofficial strikers in the 
union’s monthly paper, “The 
Scottish Miner.” 

During the first six 
months of 1958 there were 
699 unofficial strikes in the 
Scottish coalfields, which 
resulted in “a loss of 246,238 
tons in coal production, 
over 29,000 tons more than 
last year.” 

Mr. Moffat said the loss 
of coal was bad enough, but 
worse still was the fact that 
95% of these strikes took 
place “without the union of- 
ficials being consulted.” (He 
omits to mention, by the 
way, that union officials did 
not support even the other 
5% of the unofficial 
strikes.) 

“Some of our members 
might consider that this is 
fighting the boss,” he wrote, 
“but it is quite the opposite 
and could do considerable 
harm to the Scottish miners 
and their union if it is not 
checked immediately.” 


— mechanize or go out of 
business. And when the op- 
erators go out of business, 
as they are in Harlan Coun- 
ty, the union will sympa- 
thize with the miners and 
their families, as it sympa- 
thizes with the miners and 
their families who are 
thrown out of work when 
mines are mechanized. 

But since workers every- 
where, and particularly the 
miners, have had to engage 
in life and death struggles 
to achieve anything they 
have won, the present con- 
ditions are indicating with 
increasing clarity that a new 
struggle is beginning toform 
to change society into one 
which will provide condi- 
tions based on the needs of 
the people. 


MINERS REPLY 

That is the role Scottish 
Stalinists are now playing 
in workers’ struggles. The 
miners, on the other hand, 
are hitting back by using the 
only effective weapon in 
their armoury: the strike 
weapon. 

When I interviewed min- 
ers at Shotts Colliery, in La- 
narkshire, they were very 
annoyed over Mr. Moffat’s 
attacks on them. Here are 
some of their answers. 

“The full-time union of- 
ficials and the deputies are 
our worst enemies nowa- 
days. They are more inter- 
ested in ‘the country’s econ- 
omy’ than in our working 
conditions.” 

SAME STORY IN 
NORTH ENGLAND 

“Less pay, more rent, 
equals starvation. We must 
not go back to this,” were 
the words on a banner car- 
ried by Doncaster branch of 
the miners’ union at a recent 
miners’ rally in the North of 
England. 

The revolt of Yorkshire 
miners against the new bu- 
reaucracy of colliery (mine) 
managers, oversmen, depu- 
ties and full-time union of- 
ficials is graphically shown 
in the number of unofficial 
strikes that have taken 
place. 454 unofficial strikes 
during the first half of 1958 
“cost Yorkshire an estimated 
output of 297,799 tons.” 

The miners are not so 
backward that they cannot 
understand wthat has hap- 
pened in the mining indus- 
try. As one miner told me: 

“Our labor is still ex- 
ploited. We still have to 
ca’ our guts out for the 
masters; so why the hell 
should we vote Labor?” 
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SCOTTISH COALFIELDS 

"Nationalization" Brings "More Exploitation 
More Bureaucrats and Officials" 


Way of the World 

By Ethel Dunbar 

INTEGRATION 


The condition this world 
is in today should make 
everyone alive tremble with 
fear, but the hatred and the 
brutal inhuman treatment 
towards the colored race , 
throughout the world should j 
make every Negro’s "blood 
boil and give him a deter- 
mination to stick it out to 
the end. j 

When people see the atti- 
tude and the actions by the 
Detroit Police Force taken 
because Negro police are 
supposed to ride in the same 
scout car with the whites, j 
any one knows without a 
doubt pf their hatred to- 
wards the Negro people in 
this city. They are supposed 
to uphold the law and pro- 
tect every citizen of this 
city. 

Some months ago t|he De- 
troit Bar Association proved 
that 46% of the arrests made 
by this same police force 
were unlawful. You can bet 
your life they were Negroes 
who were arrested. That is 
why some leading Negroes 
felt that if the police were 
integrated some of this 
would he eliminated. I was 
surprised to know that there 
are only a few Negroes on 
the police force. They are 
assigned to 3 or 4 stations 
only. 

On the front page of the 
last week’s issue of the 
Pittsburgh Courier, a Negro 
man, supposedly a bandit 
living in the streets, was 
shown shot full ' of holes, 
handcuffed, with a white po- 


DIS CRIMINATION 
DETROIT STYLE 

Detroit — I’ve been laid off 
for 15 months: I have a wife 
and four children. I’m 29 
years old. 

I finally got a telegram to 
report to work at one of the 
shops that was hiring in the 
city. I reported right away, 
and took the physical they 
give you. I passed all their 
tests, but at the end they 
told me I was turned down 
because my blood pressure 
was high. 

I never had any trouble 
like that in my life, and I 
felt fine, so I went to Re- 
ceiving Hospital and had a 
doctor there check me over. 
He said there wasn’t a thing 
wrong with me, and when I 
told him what had happened 
at the shop he gave me a 
statement to take back 
there. 

But when I went back to 
the shop they wouldn’t even 
talk to me. We had a few 
hot words and they finally 
called the guard and put me 
out. 

I was mad and I went to 
see if I could have some- 
thing done about discrimin- 
ating like that, but when I 
talked to the man at the In- 
dustrial Labor Relations 
Board he said I’d have to 
prove discrimination and 
sent me to another place to 
write out my complaint. 
That man said that would be 
hard to do since jlffeat shop 
does hire some ceaofred. 

The only thing- I guess I 


liceman standing on him 
with his feet on his chest. 
When I saw this and read 
the story that this man is 
out of work and robbed a 
gas station because he was 
hungry, what the police did 
to him made my blood boil. 
To me he is not a bandit. 
I am against robbing, but 
when a human being is 
hungry he or she is desper- 
ate. As if it wasn’t inhuman 
enough, after shooting him 
down, handcuffing, standing 
on his chest, they wanted 
to shoot the Negrb man who 
took the picture. 

We have Faubuses, East- 
lands and Talmadges every- 
where in the U.S. And how 
far “advanced” are we over 
South Africa’s white su- 
premacists? 

SOUTH AFRICA 

I read another article by 
Laura Longmore, a white 
woman who is writing of 
what the white men have 
done to African Negro 
women. She writes that be- 
fore the white man came to 
South Africa, under the old 
tribal laws, virginity was 
sacred. Sure punishment 
was meted out to seducers. 
Moral standards were higher 
than in any civilized country 
today. 

There are no accommoda- 
tions for the families of the 
400,000 Africans working in 
33 gold mines. The majority 
live in vast bachelor bar- 
racks. The few thousand 
women in domestic work 
have no room or place for 
their husbands because it is 
forbidden by law for an 
African and white to live in 
the same area. Millions have 
no jobs and for this reason 
every Negro woman who 
has her own room is a prosti- 
tute. No Negro girl above 15 
years old is a virgin. The 
majority at that age are 
mothers. 

But to get back to the 
question of integrating the 
police force in Detroit. It 
seems that, in protest, the 
white cops did not ticket 
cars for minor violations. I 
was glad. That meant that 
that much money would not 
have to come out of the 
Negro people’s pocket. 

Considering that some po- 
licemen recently have been 
involved in everything from 
robbery to rape, what ex- 
actly is it that the police 
object to in being in the 
same car with Negro police- 
men — being caught at it 
earlier? 


could prove with the evi- 
dence I’ve got is that the 
doctor is a liar or doesn’t 
know his business. But I 
don’t think that will get me 
a job. 

Negro Worker 
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Labor Bureaucrats Railroad Agreement 


Detroit — Our union very forced to fight against us 
seldom calls a union meet- 


ing but on March 8, a meet- 
ing was called. Several days 
before the meeting, a leaflet 
was posted -in the plant. It 
read; Ratification Meeting 
(Hourly Rate) — 1. Strike 
issue; 2. Production Senior- 
ity; 3. Skilled Trades will 
vote separately. 

Workers in the shop could 
not understand the leaflet. 
We had voted on ratifica- 
tion of the contract several 
months before. Now we 
were to vote on an appendix 
to the contract, already a 
very thick document. 

After the President re- 
ported on the Appendix, he 
concluded by saying that 8 
workers who had been fired 
for 5 months would be put 
to work if we ratified this 
agreement: but if we didn’t 
it meant we didn’t want our 
fellow brothers back on 
their jobs. 

It is the first time in the 
history of our union that the 
grievance of discharged 
workers was a part of the 
contract. The union officers 
were playing upon the sym- 
pathy of the production 
workers to get them back, 
saying that if we voted 
against this agreement, we 
were the cause of the fired 
workers having no jobs. 

WORKERS WANT 
SOMETHING DONE 

It was the largest union 
meeting ever held in our 
local, with 3,000 to 4,000 
workers there. The only so- 
lution the union offered to 
speedup was a union time- 
study along with the com- 
pany’s time-study. An oppo- 
sition committeeman pointed 
out that when the watches 
are accurate, both will come 
out the same. He said he had 
experienced this sort of dual 
time-study and the best you 
could get was one-tenth of 
a second less. 

The next speaker was an 
ex-President, now an Inter- 
national Representative. He 
said that what was wrong 
was that workers have it 
too easy; that they double 
up on work while another 
sits; and that all have a 20 
minute break out of each 
hour. He was booed so loud 
you could not hear, and so 
long that he finally sat down 
after pleading 10 to 15 min- 
utes to let him finish. These 
leaders have nothing to say 
unless the blame can be 
thrown at workers. No mat- 
ter how militantly they 
start, they always wind up 
blaming the production 
workers. 

WHAT KIND OF LABOR? 

Another worker cried out 
that in the contract today, 
the company has all rights 
of setting, adjusting and con- 
trolling production; all 
rights to fire and hire. This 
means that the union has 
given them all rights over 
every worker’s life in the 
shop. They are using it 
against us to the fullest ex- 
tent. That is why the union 
cannot support us, and is 


when we fight the company 
by strike action. They are 
the ones that sold us ,out 
through bargaining. 

We are supposed to have 
plant-wide seniority. Before, 
you could bump another 
worker with one day less 
than you. In the new appen- 
dix, to bump in another di- 
vision you must have 18 
months more in the same 
plant. 

There had been prefer- 
ential seniority for workers 
who had been hurt, such as 
losing a hand, fingers, foot, 
or an eye. They used to be 
assured of a job. In this new 
agreement, we do not have 
that any more. 

They call them rehabilita- 
tion cases. A committeeman 
said they had begun to lay 
these workers off and some 
were crying, saying it was 
impossible to get another 
job and they might not even 
get compensation because 
they could not say they were 
available to do any work. 
One worker said he felt 
worse than he did when he 
saw his fingers lying crushed 
in the press. 

The best speech was made 
by a rank and file Negro, 
at the meeting itself. He 
said, “What are we here for? 
What in the hell is ' this 
meeting for?” The chairman 
tried to interrupt him, and 
he finally said, “If you have 
the answer, I’ll shut up.” 
The chairman tried to take 
the mike from him. Workers 
yelled, “Let him talk.” 

The worker said, “We 
signed the contract 3 months 
ago. We have thousands un- 
employed. The others are 
working 9 hours a day. You 
cannot do a thing about it. 
You did not pass out any 
leaflet explaining this agree- 
ment. You said someone is 
playing politics. Who is the 
someone? Politics to you is 
when someone disagrees 
with you. You’re the only 
one playing politics — for 
Reuther, who is on a sunny 
beach in Puerto Rico, hav- 
ing his picture taken riding 
some mule up a mountain. 
I hope he falls off that mule 
and breaks his neck.” The 
ovation seemed to shake the 
hall. 

The officers rushed a Neg- 
ro preacher to the mike. He 
talked about respect for one 
another, etiquette, and fol- 
lowing parliamentary pro- 
cedures. But it did not take 
away what was said by the 
worker. Then I realized how 
frightened they were of 
these workers. I am abso- 
lutely certain they were not 
expecting that many to at- 
tend. 

The meeting started at 
1:30 and lasted until 5 p.m. 
The vote was taken and it 
seemed to be defeated but 
the chair said it was in 
doubt; then a hand vote was 
taken and the chair said it 
was carried. The way it was 
done, many workers didn’t 
know how they were voting. 


Every worker said they 
should have had a week to 
study the appendix, the 
union should have clarified 
it, and we should have voted 
by secret ballot. 

A ROTTEN APPLE 

When the President had 
finished going through the 
appendix, he said you can- 
not accept this in parts; ac- 
cept all or- reject all. The 
next day a worker said, “It’s 
like telling me he has an 
apple with a rotten spot on 
it, but I must eat the rotten 
spot or I can’t have the edi- 
ble portion. To me that’s 
trying to poison me. I feel 
the same about this appen- 
dix. It’s poison to us work- 
ers. We should have rejected 
it.” 

VETERAN 
UNABLE TO 
GET HELP 

Detroit — I’d do most 
any kind of work rather 
than go to Welfare for help. 
A man wants to work for 
what he gets. But unless 
there’s some big change it 
seems impossible to even 
think in terms of having a 
steady job anymore. 

And it’s not so easy to get 
the help when you finally 
do have to ask for it. 

The Veterans’ Trust Fund 
is supposed to be for emer- 
gency aid to veterans, but 
believe me, mighty few are 
actually being helped. I did 
not have one penny coming 
in from anywhere when I 
went to them. But I didn’t 
get a thing. They said I was 
eligible to draw compensa- 
tion so I wasn’t eligible for 
them. 

I was eligible for unem- 
ployment compensation, but 
they had cut me off because 
of some mix-up in their rec- 
ords. It took them eight 
weeks to get it straightened 
out, and I didn’t have a 
penny coming in to feed my 
family during the whole 
time. I had to make a loan 
on my car to live on, which 
means more to pay back on 
top of everything else. 

That’s when I went to the 
Veterans’ Trust Fund to see 
what they could do. You go 
down and stay all day and 
then they tell you to come 
back a second day. The sec- 
ond day you state your case. 
The next time they process 
you. Then later they call you 
back to tell you there’s noth- 
ing they can do for you. 
They make you come back 
three or four times just to 
tell you that. 

We want to work for what 
we get, but one thing is for 
sure — nobody seems to care 
what happens to us. 

— Unemployed 
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The Working Day 

By Angela Terrano 

STUDENT DEFENDS LONDON TRIBUNE 

What follows is a letter from a British student who takes issue 
with an article by' one of our British correspondents, J.Y. (See 
January issue, Vol. 4, No. 1.) 


“ J. Y. says he would be 
kicked out of the Labour 
Party if he told us who re- 
fused to admit six West In- 
dians into Party member- 
ship. 

“I, as a rebel in the Labour 
Party— and a member of the 
campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament — suspect that J.Y. 
invented his story. If he had 
told the truth, as a Socialist 
he should certainly be pre- 
sented to produce the facts 
for us to see, and disclose 
the undemocratic prejudice 
in the Labour Party. He says 
he would be kicked out. Why 
is he so worried about that, 
if he deplores the Labour 
Party so much? Anyone who 
reads Tribune knows quite 
well that they would be only 
too delighted to take up 
J.Y’s case for him, if he is 
telling the truth. In the last 
few weeks, they have de- 
voted much space to this 
very subject! 

“J.Y. then accuses Richard 
Clements of hypocrisy. 
What nonsense. Tribune uses 
pen names not because they 
are afraid of anyone know- 
ing who writes the articles 
(the pen names are a quite 
open secret) but because 
they cannot afford to em- 
ploy as many journalists as 
the capitalist press. If 
Michael Foote were to sign 
his name after the half doz- 
en articles he writes every 
week, the paper would ap- 
pear rather a one man job. 

“J.Y. then claims that Tri- 
bune is not prepared to at- 
tack Labour politicians and 
Trade Union bureaucrats. 
Week after week they do 
just this. Not enough per- 
haps but they still do it. 

“He then says that a So- 
cialist paper or a Socialist 
journalist should stand by 
the working class every- 
where, all the time. How 
idiotic can you get! The 
working class is not infal- 
lible. They make mistakes. 
Many of them are guided 


solely by selfish self inter- 
ested motives of achieving 
more wages for themselves 
without consideration for 
the millions of others who 
are even worse off. Dockers 
get paid often over 20 
pounds a week. They are 
working class. They have a 
powerful union. Should they 
always be supported by So- 
cialists when there are many 
people earning less than 2% 
pounds each week? This is 
the Socialist hypocrisy of 
J.Y. When J.Y. accuses Tri- 
bune and Labour of support- 
ing State Capitalism rather 
than socialization and work- 
ers control, he is quite justi- 
fied. Let him concentrate on 
this and stop suggesting Tri- 
bune should lead ‘a raging 
tearing propaganda for 
straight revolutionary inter- 
national socialism.’ He 
ought to know that England 
is not interested in dogmatic 
propaganda. They will only 
be convinced by reasoning, 
not by J.Y.’s prejudices. 

Sincerely yours, 

Mark Lillingston. 

The situation that is faced by 
the West Indian workers in 
Britain in relation to the Labour 
Party seems to be the same as 
many workers face here. Prin- 
ciples are one thing, practice 
another. 

The trade unions in this 
country are supposedly for 
complete freedom and integra- 
tion and job rights of the Negro. 
However, you can work in 
union ships that are lily white. 
In the auto shops there are 
many departments Negro work- 
ers cannot get into. 

Witness the U.A.W. conven- 
tion over a year ago that went 
along with 2 white southern 
delegates in refusing to seat a 
Negro alternate in place of a 
3rd white delegate that had 
died. That is a dirty blot that 
will be on the U.A.W. for a long- 
time to come. 

The point on support or non 
support of the British dockers 
is just so much nonsense and 
not worth dealing with. 

—A. T. 


STEEL WORKERS 
SEE LONG 
STRIKE AHEAD 

Pittsburgh — I sit and 
think about what is going 
to happen when the men in 
the mills are all laid off. My 
husband says they are stock- 
ing up steel in the ware- 
houses all over the states. 
They called all the men back 
to work to do this. If they 
would only stop and think 
about what they are doing 
to themselves. The only ones 
they are helping are the 
steel companies. 

Some of them have been 
out of work so long that they 
can only think that maybe 
they can catch up on some 
of their bills, and of how 
good it will be to have a 
little extra money around 
the house. Besides that, they 
know that if they don’t do 
it there are so many others 


out of work who will. 

This is going to be a long 
strike from what I read in 
the papers and, if it is, the 
company won’t lose a cent 
because they already have 
the steel and all they have 
to do is raise the price on it. 

There are so many people 
on the Welfare here already 
that I wonder how the gov- 
ernment expects to take care 
of them all. The only thing 
they can see that would help 
them would be a war, and 
they know we don’t want 
that! I just keep wondering 
what’s going to happen. 

Stores are going out of 
business all around us, in all 
of the cities. It seems funny 
to walk past stores that have 
been in business ever since 
you can remember and see 
them all dark. They call this 
a “recession,” but during the 
depression the stores sur- 
vived. In my mind, the re- 
cession must be a lot worse 
than the depression. 

— Steelworker’s Wife 
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NEWS & LETTERS 


EDITORIAL 

THE RANK & FILE SPEAK 

(Continued from Page 1) 

It would take a bunco of Philadelphia lawyers — in 
the employ of Chrysler and the UAW — to wade through 
the 77 pages of agreement. The same is true of the 
supplemental 11 pages of the Seniority agreement plus 
another 9 pages of “Appendix A.” This Appendix takes 
away in one paragraph what it supposedly gives in an- 
other. For example, Paragraph E supposedly recognizes 
the long established right that an employee can bump 
another employee if he has a single day’s more seniority. 
It then adds “except as otherwise provided in ‘Special 
Bumping Provisions’ Section 3, Paragraph G.” You have 
to read 3 more pages before you reach that provision. 
Then you find out that a single day’s seniority holds good 
only if it is in the same “occupational division,” but that 
an employee cannot bump an employee of a different oc- 
cupational division unless he has 18 months more senior- 
ity, and “providing he can do the job.” 

It is not by accident that the skilled workers voted 
separately from the production workers, for they got 
advantages at the expense of the production workers. For 
example, while “in general” a skilled worker cannot 
bump a production worker, this does not hold in the 
many cases where a skilled worker had “once” been a 
production worker. The clincher comes in the fact that 
a foreman can also take away the production worker’s 
job for he now retains all the seniority he had as produc- 
tion worker plus all the time since he left the workers’ 
ranks and became a pusher. 

OVERTIME AND UNEMPLOYMENT 

As for conditions in the shop, which concern the 
worker most, they are worse than when the CIO was 
organized. Under Automation, and with management 
having “the exclusive right to . . . direct its affairs and 
working forces,” the speedup of the line is positively 
inhuman. Yet so corrupt has the union become that, 
as a committeeman put it, the union time-study man finds 
no more than “one-tenth of a second’s difference” to that 
made by management! 

Finally, the employed workers were as angry as the 
unemployed against having to work 9 hours a day 6 days 
a week when thousands are unemployed. Reuther talks 
big at unemployed meetings against overtime but he 
does nothing at the negotiating table. 

Thus the very conditions that gave rise to the CIO — 
insecurity, speed-up, abominable job conditions and in- 
adequate wages — have not only not been eliminated but 
they have been intensified. 

The primary consideration of the workers in estab- 
lishing the CIO was not the question of wages, but rather 
the struggle for control of production and the conditions 
of employment. Once the question of how production 
was to be run was left to contract negotiations, a labor 
bureaucracy arose. 

If the labor bureaucracy only failed to do anything 
about working conditions, it would be bad enough. What 
is worse is that they actually help the corporations to in- 
crease production and discipline the workers. 

The payoff in the present agreement is that if the 
workers strike, the company can cancel the contract. 
The labor bureaucracy therefore supports the company 
and directly intervenes to make possible the smooth 
functioning of the contract. 

HOW LONG? 

The question therefore is: How, long will this state 
of affairs remain and what form will the new struggles 
take? Only the workers themselves can answer that 
question. News & Letters will publish what you say, 
what you do, what you think, what you aspire to-^-and 
will do all it can to help you in your struggles. 

That the labor bureaucracy feels the blows that you 
thus deliver to it is seen from its attacks on News & 
Letters. In this concerted attack against the voice of the 
rank and file, it has now been joined by the Communist 
Worker (See p. 7). But the last word will be said neither 
by the labor bureaucrats nor by the Communists, but by 
the mass of the rank and file workers when they will 
have taken their destiny into their own hands. 

What you can do to help News & Letters keep 
up its work is: 1) SUBSCRIBE for yourself and your 
friends — 12 issues only $1. 2) TELL US your stories for 
publication. 3) CONTRIBUTE by giving a monthly 
pledge. 4) SEND IN NAMES and addresses of friends 
you think will be interested. We will send each one 3 
free issues of the paper. Fill in the blank on p. 2. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 

There are 75 to 85 fam- 
ilies right in the one of- 
fice where I sign up for 
unemployment who are 
running out of their com- 
pensation each week. I 
don’t know what they ex- 
pect a man to do. They’ve 
already started about cut- 
ting off the single ones 
from welfare. Are they 
supposed to just lay down 
and die? 

Take a man like me. I’ve 
got five kids, so they’re, 
not threatening to throw 
people like me off the 
welfare rolls. But I’ve got 
to sell my used car, my 
TV, everything I’ve got, 
and I don’t have much. I 
worked 38 years for the 
little few conveniences I 
have, and heaven knows 
I didn’t get many even in 
all those 38 years of work- 
ing. Do they think they 
can just take all that away 
from me, in order to give 
me a piece of bread for 
my kids? 

Father of Five 
Detroit 

* * * 

It makes my blood boil 
to see the blaring head- 
lines in the daily papers 
here attacking those on 
welfare. Instead of using 
the word “welfare” they 
make it even more insult- 
ing, by calling it a “dole.” 
What makes it worse is 
that most of the people 
now on those rolls have 
been paying taxes through 
the nose all the time they 
have been working before. 

One headline screamed 
about 449 people “on dole” 
who still own ears, as if 
it was some shocking, 
horrible thing that was 
about to wreck our sys- 
tem. They claim one out 
of ten in Detroit have re- 
ceived surplus ' food al- 
ready. The situation can 
be that bad, and the pap- 
ers can still be so insult- 
ing. 

Teacher 

Detroit 

* * * 

Thank you for the sheet 
music to “Recession 
Blues.” It really hit the 
nail on the head. Whether 
that auto worker was 
musically inclined before 
or not, when he went into 
work and got his walking 
papers he put the way he 
really felt to music. Every 
word of his song is really 
true. 

Miner’s Wife 
Osage, W. Va. 

* * * 

It just shocks me that 
Ike hasp’t done one thing 
to ease the unemployment 
situation, even from the 
standpoint of being a poli- 
tician. The worst of them 
would always do some- 
thing “for the record”. 

Unemployed 
New York 


When I read in one of 
the daily papers here that 
one of the things they 
hope will ease the unem- 
ployment situation is for 
the workers who came 
here in the early 50’s to go 
on back home again, I 
could not help thinking 
that it’s exactly the way 
they started out in the De- 
pression of ’29. They 
finally wound up paying 
your way back home. 

Everything seems to be 
following that same pat- 
tern except one thing. We 
still have inflation with 
the depression today. In 
the 30’s you could take a 
quarter and live a day. 
You could get a full- 
course meal for 15 cents 
then. Today you can’t get 
a loaf of bread for that. 
Production Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

When people talk about 
the progress we’ve made 
in education they’re right 
in saying we’ve oome a 
long, long way. We’ve 
come so far, in fact, that 
a lot of us are out of a 
job! 

Unemployed 

Detroit 

* * * 

I don’t think a man is 
normal who doesn’t want . 
a job to provide for his 
family. It’s true that we 
don’t want to be domi- 
nated in our lives, but we 
want to feed our families. 
And that’s a hard fact to 
do today. 

We have to work to- 
gether. If we build on the 
foundation of the working 
people, we’re building on 
a house of stone. We 
workers can turn any au- 
tomation machine they 
come up with to our own 
benefit, if we pull to- 
gether. We’re not against 
progress, but we’re 
against one-sided “prog- 
ress,” the kind of progress 
that sees a machine com- 
ing into the shop and 
throwing human beings 
out on the street. Unless 
we fight Automation in a 
human way, we’ll be lost. 

Unemployed 

Detroit 

* * * 

MARCH ON 
WASHINGTON 

A man jumped in front 
of a truck on the Freeway 
here the other day in an 
attempt to kill himself. 
He gave as his reason 
that he was unemployed 
and couldn’t find work. 

So Reuther suggests a 
2 year study on unem- 
ployment, and when that 
trick fails, tries to grab 
the credit for thinking up 
the March on Washing- 
ton! 

What happens to the 
unemployed njen and 
women in the meantime? 

Wife of Unemployed 
Worker, Los Angeles 


Reuther knew he could- 
n’t back out on the March 
on Washington. But I be- 
lieve that he thinks if 
he goes through with it, 
we’ll take it easy on him 
at the Convention. We’re 
not letting him off that 
easy. We’re going to have 
a voice at that Conven- 
tion and we’ve got plenty 
to say. 

Unemployed 

Detroit 

* * * 

It seems to me that 
what Reuther is doing by 
calling this conference in 
Washington is that he at 
one and the same time 
gives the workers “some- 
thing to do” and, on the 
other hand, sees that 
nothing will be done 
there. 

Writer 

Detroit 

* * * 

LEADERS & RANKS 

I find your material 
from England very inter- 
esting. When workers 
over there write you what 
conditions are actually 
like under their “Labor 
Party” you can see that 
the only real function of 
the Labor Party has been 
to slough off the revolu- 
tionary instincts of work- 
ers to make a fundamen- 
tal change in their lives. 

It is obvious to you 
when you see what has 
actually happened over 
there, yet this lesson star- 
ing everyone in the face 
doesn’t seem to have made 
a dent on all the so-called 
“radicals” who continue 
to shout for building a 
Labor Party to solve 
everything, and who seem 
bent on diverting all the 
strength and energy of 
serious workers into a 
thing like that. 

Caretaker’s Wife 
Detroit 

* * * 

It’s a shame the way 
they have the elections set 
up for the President of 
the union. You can vote 
him in but you can’t vote 
him out. 

Ford Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

Martin Luther King, 
who is now in India, says 
that America will be fully 
integrated by the year 
2000. He says he is there 
to study the non-violent 
resistance methods of 
Gandhi. 

I believe the fight for 
integration will be won 
here, not in India. Why 
study the techniques of a 
different country, when 
there is so much to do in 
this one? Besides, as I re- 
call, King only joined in 
the methods that the bus- 
boycotters invented them- 
selves. He didn’t have to 
introduce the method. I 
think it shows just how 
far from the struggle King 
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Views 


TWO WORLDS 

I give over my column this issue to a letter of protest the 
Editor sent to Advance. — R.D. 

CONDITIONS OF LABOR IN RUSSIA 


has strayed, when he 
wishes to “bring back the 
word” to people who 
didn’t have a chance to 
go to India, but stayed 
here and fought. 

Housewife 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

THE NEGRO STRUGGLE 

Ethel Dunbar deserves 
a medal because she has 
revealed a sentiment that 
cries from the hearts of 
most Negroes. That is to 
say, the fact that Negro 
history is kept hidden and 
not taught to our children 
so that they might not 
know the trials and trib- 
ulations that they have 
given to the building of 
America. But I’m so glad 
to say, whether it is kept 
hidden or not, it is com- 
ing to light and sooner 
than later the “liberals” 
won’t be able to keep our 
people down any more. 
I’ll be glad to see that 
great day. 

Miner’s Wife 
Morgantown, W. Va. 
* * * 

There is a higher per- 
centage of Negro workers 
hit by the lay-offs, I think, 
than whites , simply be- 
cause it is only since 1941 
or so that a Negro could 
get a job anywhere be- 
yond the foundry. That 
means that his seniority 
is lower in most places 
than the white worker. 

Negro Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

A local Negro judge 
dismissed 25 Negroes 
brought in on gambling 
charges in order to caS 
attention to the discrim- 
ination against Negroes 
by the police. 

The judge contends that 
the percentage of Negroes 
arrested and convicted of 
gambling far outweighs 
the proportion of Negroes 
in Los Angeles, and the 
police would have the 
public believe that Ne- 
groes are responsible for 
90 per cent of the gamb- 
ling here. 

Reader 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

They are planning on 
a redevelopment of the 
Hill from town to Oak- 
land. Can you tell me 
where all the colored peo- 
ple who live in the Hill 
are going? 

It is supposed to take 
ten years. Maybe they 
will give us a city all our 
own, since they don’t want 
us in the white neighbor- 
hoods! 

Steelworker’s Wife 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 

❖ * * 

The Free Press printed 
a whole letter sent from 
the South to the Presi- 
dent, about freedom of 
association. It was noth- 
ing but a long argument 


about why there should 
be segregation. 

“Freedom of associa- 
tion” to me is the right 
for any individual to go 
to any public institution 
that exists. The way I feel 
about it, if you don’t want 
to attend, then just leave. 
But don’t pretend that 
gives you the right to pre- 
vent others from attend- 
ing. 

Albert Jeffers 
Detroit 

* * * 

You can’t really “sym- 
pathize” with an unem- 
ployed worker, unless you 
know how it feels to see 
your own family in want. 
And it’s the same about 
“sympathizing” with the 
colored for the way 
they’re treated, I guess. 
Brotherhood Week is a 
big front. You either be- 
lieve in that every day 
or you don’t believe it at 
all. 

Southern Whjte Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

THE WORLD AROUND US 

Automation is neither 
an American nor a Euro- 
pean problem, but a 
world wide one. Behind 
the Berlin crisis lies the 
struggle between America 
and Russia for world dom- 
ination. Just as conditions 
of labor and mass unem- 
ployment produced, first 
Fascism, and then World 
War II, so the totality of 
the crisis today, on the 
production line and off it, 
pushes capitalism into the 
only “solution” it knows— 
war. Only where, in 
World War II, the two 
main contending powers 
were Nazi Germany and 
America, it is now Russia 
and America. 

Journalist 

Chicago 

• * * 

I believe that Khrush- 
chev is going to take over 
all those little countries. 

The way I understand 
the papers, MacMillan 
went over and they 
agreed to something. They 
didn’t put into the papers 
what they agreed on — 
he’s supposed to come and 
tell Ike what they did. 

But Khrushchev does- 
n’t pull any punches. If 
they agreed on something, 
Khrushchev probably got 
what he wanted. 

Detroit 

Veteran 

* * * 

Allow me to state to 
your readers that I am 
publishing a monthly 
Bulletin in Yiddish, which 
advocates justice to the 
Arabs. Maybe there will 
be a few readers of your 
publication who are able 
to read Yiddish, and want 
mercy and justice for the 
million human beings 
wasting their lives away 
on the sands of Arabia. 

D. B. 

Bronx, N. Y. 

(Editors Note: Readers 
interested write to News 
& Letters for address.) 


MARXIST HUMANISM 

I think that sometimes 
those who have been 
familiar with the ideas in 
News and Letters for a 
long time are liable to for- 
get the impact of them on 
their fellow human be- 
ings. For it is the human- 
ness of these ideas which 
makes them so appealing 
to people, and they are 
such a natural set of ideas 
that once inside them it is 
difficult to remember be- 
ing outside them. Indeed, 
we never were really out- 
side them; they are what 
is human in people. 

We have in Marxist Hu- 
manism a total outlook, a 
philosophy which points 
toward the total develop- 
ment of people, with an 
end to the divided, rushed, 
and worried existence 
which today keeps us 
from living and develop- 
ing as human beings. 

I am sure that one of 
the effects of the class in 
Marxism and Freedom has 
been this kind of deve- 
lopment, just as there is 
a sense of development 
and satisfaction in the 
work of News and Let- 
ters. 

New Friend 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

Someone said Lenin 
left us “What Is To Be 
Done.” This was Lenin’s 
conception of a vanguard 
party that would teach 
socialism to the working 
class. The workers will 
give their muscles and 
the leaders of the van- 
guard party the brains 
and knowledge to make 
the revolution — this was 
1903. But when the 1905 
Revolution came, Lenin 
saw how wrong he was. 
He wanted thousands of 
workers to join his party 
because he saw that they 
not only had muscles, they 
had brains also and used 
them so well together 
that they naturally were 
socialists. Nobody had to 
bring socialism to them. 
When Marxists criticize 
capitalist society theo- 
retically because it uses 
only the muscles of the 
workers, but then turn 
around and try to build a 
vanguard party, they do 
just what the capitalists 
do — separate muscles and 
brains. 

Steady Reader 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

I like the layout of your 
paper, the reviews, or 
rather letters, from work- 
er readers. No penthouse 
socialist or parlor reds, 
but workers who are anx- 
ious to do something and 
see the necessity for 
united action. It is won- 
derful to see that they are 
wise to the bureaucracy 
in the unions. 

New Reader 
New York 


I must strongly object to the publication of my 
article, “Labor and Automation in the United States” in 
an issue of Advance which carries your fantastic editorial 
whitewash of labor conditions in Russia, entitled “Russia 
Marches On,” thus giving the impression that Automa- 
tion in Russia has had different effects on conditions of 
labor in the factory than it has had in America. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. Had I known that 
that was the purpose to which you would put my attack 
on American capitalism— trying to transform it into a 
whitewash of Russian state capitalism — I would never 
have consented to this fraternal exchange of articles on 
conditions of labor in each country. 

CONDITIONS OF LABOR IN RUSSIA 

In MARXISM AND FREEDOM, to which my article 
referred, labor conditions in Russia are seen to be no 
better, but rather worse, than in advanced private capi- 
talist economies. Under Russian state capitalism the 
exploitative conditions in the factory co-exist with actual 
forced labor. The whole world, and particularly so the 
working class world, should have learned from the revolt 
of the Russian workers inside the forced labor camps in 
Vorkuta in 1953, a short month after the great East 
German Revolt in opposition to Russian imperialist rule 
there, what, exactly, Russian state capitalism is. 

You could not have read the original report of 
Khrushchev to the 21st Congress of the Russian Com- 
munist Party, for you could not then have hailed the 
“achievements” of that land. All your facts— all with- 
out exception— are wrong. First and foremost, the work- 
week in Russia is not shorter than it is presently in 
America— it is 48 hours in Russia against 40 in America. 
What Khrushchev promised for 1965 (how patient you 
seem to be on that count') would not give the Russian 
workers anything they did not already have before the 
Stalin Five Year Plans were initiated. The Russian 
workers had achieved the 7 hour day in 1927; it was taken 
away from them as a “war measure” and never restored 
to them. That is what that loudmouth imperialist called 
the General Secretary of the Communist Party, Nikita 
Khrushchev, is promising them as a result of seven more 
years of hard work at low pay, provided World War III 
does not break out in the meantime. And he is certainly 
as adept at warmongering as is Eisenhower. 

The minimum pay of a Russian worker, said Khrush- 
chev, will be $140 a month— in 1965. This isn’t a mere 
bureaucratic distortion of an essentially workers’ state; 
this is the “superiority” of Russian state capitalism. Is 
that what you wish the British workers to follow as an 
example? As for Automation — sure, it is highly advanc- 
ed technology, but it produces, exactly as in other capital- 
ist countries, missiles and sputniks and H-bombs and not, 
as you put it (but even Khrushchev did not), “flats for 
all workers.” 

THE ABC’S OF SOCIALISM 

Of course Russia has achieved a high degree of in- 
dustrialization. So in the last century was the American 
technological development superior to England, “the 
mother country.” So in this century, in the 1930’s, did 
feudal Japan parallel “socialist” Russia in its rate of in- 
dustrial development. Is that what socialism has gotten 
to mean— industrialization? Have we all forgotten our 
ABC’s, that a new social order begins with workers’ con- 
trol of production, continues to entirely new human 
relations ending in the breakdown of the division of 
mental and manual labor so that the freedom and full de- 
velopment of “the individual is the basis of the freedom 
for all.” (Incidentally, why not read the lead article, 
CONFLICT BEHIND PEACE TALKS, back in August 
19, 1955, in News & Letters, for a description of Automa- 
tion from original Russian sources?) 

This confusion on your part — where, on the one hand, 
you wish to be in a new, truly revolutionary regroup- 
ment of Marxist organizations, and, on the other hand, 
follow the Trotskyist whitewash analysis of Russia be- 
cause it was once a workers’ state— this confusion, if you 
will permit me to say so from this side of the Atlantic, 
is in no small measure due to the fact that you have not 
begun from the basic Marxist standpoint of where the 
worker is in production and thus not grasped that plan- 
ning without workers’ control of production can only 
lead to state capitalist tyranny. 

RUSSIAN STATE CAPITALISM 

That is why Raya Dunayevskaya, in her exhaustive 
study of the Russian economy as well as profound re- 
statement of Marxist fundamentals for our day, wrote in 
MARXISM AND FREEDOM: 

“The fundamental error of those who cannot under- 
stand that a single capitalist society is governed by the 
same laws as a society composed of individual capitalists 
is that they simply will not understand that what hap- 
pens in the market is merely the result and the con- 

( Continued on Page 7) 
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Thinking It Out 

By Robert Ellery 

The Youth March for Integrated Schools 


The Youth March for 
In t ergrated Schools Com- 
mittee which last October 
led a march of 10,000 
strong from all parts of 
the country down Con- 
stitution Avenue in Wash- 
ington, D. C., to the Lin- 
coln Memorial, is organ- 
izing another march to 
take place April 18. 

At the last march the 
committee headed by such 
prominent figures as A. 
Phillip Randolph, Martin 
Luther King, Roy Wil- 
kins, Jackie Robinson and 
Harry Belafonte were 
snubbed by President Eis- 
enhower. They vowed to 
r e tu r n to Washington 
with petitions in support 
of school integration bear- 
ing a million signatures. 

This time the Youth 
March is getting' even 
broader support from “dis- 
tinguished individuals” as 
the Youth March News 
bulletin calls them. Labor 
leaders like Walter Reuth- 
er, George M e a n y and 
Mike Quill have given 
their support together 
with others like Adam 
Clayton Powell, Charles 
Diggs and Reinhold Nei- 
buhr. 

Unfortunately the Youth 
March committee is al- 
ready top heavy with 
these prominent pillars of 
American society who axe 
certainly not risking their 
respectability by support- 
ing the Supreme Court 
decision, already five 
years old. They can 
scarcely by any stretch of 
the imagination be called 
youth. 

PETITIONS GET 
RESPONSE 

The effect the petition 
campaign has had in pub- 
licizing among youth the 
march and the Negro 
struggle has been very 
good from what I have 
seen and heard. American 
high school and college 
students have again shown 
that they are not above 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR 

Los Angeles — I have 
heard that the federal 
government is generously 
providing money for stu- 
dents to borrow in order to 
go through college. The stu- 
dent repays the loan after 
he finishes school, and, of 
course, pays interest on the 
money that he borrows (the 
interest rate is, happily 
enough, lower than normal) . 

Naturally, there are a few 
restrictions involved in this 
worthwhile program; it 
would be a waste of money 
to help students who don’t 
really need the help, or who 
won’t cooperate by getting 
good grades. The most natu- 
ral of these few restrictions, 
from the administration’s 
point of view, is the loyalty 
oath. Never tired of being 
the true representative of 
American business, the ad- 
ministration once again gets 
its money’s worth by buy- 


supporting a cause, beat- 
niks to the contrary. It 
has captured the imagin- 
ations of many Negro and 
white students who have 
never before been in- 
volved in this kind of 
activity. 

BUS BOYCOTT 

The youth of Montgom- 
ery, Alabama, who were 
largely responsible for 
sparking the bus boycott 
there and whose energy 
and .exuberance made it 
triumphant, proved to all 
who looked that this gen- 
eration does not have to 
be led around by the nose. 

It is a sad fact that 
many of the youth newly 
awakened by news of the 
coming march have had 
their spirits dampened by 
the date of the march al- 
ready having been fixed, 
and find their own plans 
and suggestions shunted 
aside by older heads for 
reasons of expediency 
The national headquar- 
ter’s preoccupation with 
“Money, money, money!” 
has not helped one bit. 

Let the oldsters with 
the means concern them- 
selves with securing trans- 
portation for the trip to 
Washington. They should 
attempt to free the real 
youth of the financial bur- 
den to enable them to dis- 
cuss with their fellows the 
problems posed by racial 
segregation and discrim- 
ination. 

The response the Youth 
March is getting is en- 
couraging. It is hoped that 
this bright spot on the 
American scene isn’t 
eclipsed on April 18 but 
that the Negro and white 
youth who have found 
each other continue their 
association. 

All those interested in 
more information about 
the march and petitions 
can write to Youth March 
For Integrated Schools, 
312 West 125th St., N. Y. 
27, N. Y. 


"LOYAL" STUDENTS 

ing up not nations, but peo- 
ple. I am afraid that in this 
case, as often happened with 
Foreign Aid, there is liable 
to be suspicion in the minds 
of the recipients that some- 
one is trying to buy them. 

I am rather disappointed 
that they should still be us- 
ing such methods as loyalty 
oaths; I thought that they 
would, by now, be using 
more subtle methods. For 
instance, in the case of stu- 
dent loans, they might be 
subtle enough to have an 
Un - American (very Un- 
American) Committee in- 
vestigate all applicants for 
such loans — this would be 
typical of their subtlety. 

I think that this present 
“business venture” in the 
“student m a r k e t,” along 
with the system which in- 
spires such perversion of the 
basic desire of human beings 
to help each other, is doomed 


WELFARE? 

I have a daughter at 
home who will soon be 20 
years old. When I had to 
go on welfare and they 
questioned me about my 
family, they told me they 
couldn’t accept anyone 
over 20 as part of my bud- 
get. I asked what they 
thought I should do, put 
her out in the alley? 

She has applications for 
work all over the city but 
can’t find a thing. She 
still has to eat the same 
as we do. She is still my 
child. She has no one else 
to look after her. 

They told me they were 
sorry, but that was the 
rule, and I’d have to drop 
her off my budget regard- 
less. I wonder what they 
want me to do about her, 
just forget she was born? 

Father 

Detroit 


CIVILIZED 

San Fransisco — I have 
often wondered what “civ- 
ilized” meant, so I have 
looked it up in The Ameri- 
can College Dictionary 
and it says that civilized 
means “advanced in sci- 
ence, social living, and 
arts.” I was thinking 
about this, and I see that 
we are very civilized. 

If you would just ob- 
serve the nuclear war- 
heads we have developed, 
the rockets, atomic sub- 
marines, and nerve gas 
which can kill painlessly 
within seconds, you can 
see how scientifically ad- 
vanced we are. 

Our social culture is 
moving forward very fast. 
Just look at Governor 
Faubus and the White 
Citizens Councils and you 
wll see how advanced in 
social matters we are. 

If anyone ever says 
“civilized” to me again 
I’m sure I will know what 
they are talking about and 
be confident! 


REBEL CAUSE 
(FIDEL CASTRO) 

111 blows the wind from 
across the sea 
Bearing the stench of 
artillery 

The rebel cause kneels in 
defeat 

On ignoble battlefield 
shall 

they meet 

They beat their breasts 
and rant and rave 
and weep into the 
trough-like 
grave 

of fathers, brothers, and 
comrades dear 
And stare beyond with 
eyes-glazed-fear 
The dead eyes of enemies 
reflect 

Images of lines they can’t 
forget. 


to ultimate failure. I do not 
know any serious students 
who would be inspired to 
loyalty toward a govern- 
ment which seeks to buy 
that loyalty. 

— College Student 


From England 


Reprinted from Universities and Left Review, Oxford, 
England, Autumn 1958. Excerpts from Alastair Mac- 


Intyre’s review of Marxism 
of the Revolution.” < 

“When would-be Marxists 
talk like this” (Ed. note: Mac- 
Intyre begins by quoting Zhda- 
nov, “The question of Hegel was 
settled long ago. There is no rea- 
son whatsoever to pose it 
anew.”) “it is usually a sign that 
the freeing of human nature is 
no longer the central goal of 
their socialism. 

“This is perhaps the most im- 
portant theme in Raya Duna- 
yevskaya’s MARXISM AND 
FREEDOM. Miss Dunayevskaya 
was at one time Trotsky’s secre- 
tary. When Trotsky declared in 
the last war that Russia was a 
genuinely workers’ state, which 
ought to be defended, she broke 
with him, and since then has 
played her own very individual 
part in the American labour 
movement. She only wrote the 
final draft of her book after 
earlier drafts had been discussed 
and criticised by groups of min- 
ers, steel workers, auto- workers 
and students. A book that is the 
product of an interest in Hegel 
on the one hand and participa- 
tion in a miners’ strike in West 
Virginia on the other promises 
to have unusual qualities. And 
this book is unusual. 

“It has 3 great merits. The 1st 
is that she had tried to write a 
history of Marxist theory in 
which the development of the 
theory is linked at every point to 
the corresponding developments 
both in society and in the polit- 
ical experience of socialists. The 
2nd is that she has utilised some 
of the source material of Marx- 
ism more fully than any pre- 
vious commentator. I have 
spoken already of her Hegelian 
concern. In this connection she 
has included in appendices 
translations of a major part of 
Marx’s Economic - Philosophical 
manuscripts of 1844 and of those 
portions of Lenin’s philosophical 
notebooks which deal with He- 
gel. But she has also been in a 
position to make use of the sten- 
ographic reports of the early 
congresses of the Russian party 

From 


and Freedom — “The Algebra 


and especially those of the 9th 
Party congress of 1921 when the 
crucial debates on the role of 
the trade unions in a socialist 
society took place. The 3rd merit 
of this book, and it arises out of 
the other two, is that it provides 
a frame- work for a re-evaluation 
of Lenin in which a change can 
be noted from an emphasis on 
the party as the revolutionary 
manipulator of a passive work- 
ing class to an emphasis on the 
potential revolutionary spontan- 
eity of the working class. And 
this change goes along with 
what we may call Lenin’s He- 
gelian conversion. 

“It will be already clear that 
this book is an important con- 
tribution to socialist thought. 
What has to be said in addition 
is that it is a book in which im- 
portant insights and scholarly 
research are often sacrificed to 
a new framework of dogma. For 
Miss Dunayevskaya this is the 
age of state capitalism, a form 
of economy common to both 
USA and USSR. This leads her 
into a fantastic undervaluation 
of socialist achievement in the 
Soviet Union. She writes of the 
Soviet state as though the Mos- 
cow trials, Vorkuta and Hun- 
gary were its supreme and au- 
thentic expressions. And be- 
cause of this standpoint she 
tends to treat as Soviet crimes 
and heresies what are in fact at 
least attempts to face the prob- 
lems of a socialist society. Miss 
Dunayevskaya criticizes Soviet 
industrialisation; she says noth- 
ing of how industrialisation 
ought to proceed in a socialist 
society. She attacks Soviet col- 
lectivisation of agriculture; she 
says nothing of what socialist 
agriculture should be. And the 
result is that this portion of her 
book is negative and sterile. She 
sees no more hope in Yugoslavia 
than in Russia. Her only hope is 
in the world-wide working class. 
And the suspicion grows as one 
reads that she has an entirely 
idealised view of that class . . 

Japan 


I read the review of 
“Marxism and Freedom” 
that appeared in the “Uni- 
versities & Left Review.” 
The reviewer doesn’t esti- 
mate the worth of your book, 
I felt, because your book is 
anti-Communist Marxist 
Humanist. If you would 
write a speeial introduction 
to the Japanese edition this 
would help us very much 


. . . Write a rather long in- 
troduction concerning the 
American movement or, if 
possible, from the period of 
the great October revolution 
to the post-war period of 
the opposition of U.S.A. and 
Russia from the anti-Com- 
munist Marxist Humanist 
viewpoint. Reply soon 
please. 

— Reader, Tokyo, Japan 


From Scotland 


“Marxism and Freedom, from 
1776 till today, by Raya Duna- 
yevskaya, presents documents 
by Marx and Lenin never be- 
fore translated into English. 
This is a book of powerful and 
original thinking. It costs $5 a 
copy. ; \ 

“The icrouble is that many 
workers, for whom this book is 


written, may not be able to 
spend so much money on one 
book. Yet it is 'a work of great 
research and well worth the 
price. 

. . Every library in the 
English speaking world should 
have more than one copy on its 
shelves for the use of readers 
and students.” 

— The Word, Glasgow 


SPECIAL OFFER 

Marxism and Freedom 

. . . from 1776 until Today $5 

by Raya Dunayevskaya, 

Preface by Herbert Marcuse 
An Anti-Cojfnmunist Study of the American 
Roots of Marxism 

Order Yodr Copy from News & Letters 
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“KISSING CASE” LEADER TELLS OF 
CAROLINA NEGROES’ STRUGGLE 


A DOCTOR SPEAKS 

By M.D. 

TO MAKE A WHOLE MAN 


Detroit, March 6 — Robert 
F. Williams, president of the 
Union County, North Caro- 
lina, NAACP and chairman 
of the Committee to Combat 
Racial Injustice spoke to a 
gathering of 125 people at 
the Greater King Solomon 
Baptist Church this even- 
ing. 

He reported on the prog- 
ress of the “North Carolina 
Kissing Case.” The two Ne- 
gro boys, James Thompson, 
age 10, and David Simpson, 
age 8, who were jailed for 
being the recipients of a 
little white girl’s kiss have 
been released from the re- 
formatory t o which they 
were sent, but the fight con- 
tinues to clear them of hav- 
ing committed any crime. 

Mr. Williams, who has 
been intimately connected 
with the case from the start, 
attributed the freeing of the 
children to the internation- 
al indignation that arose 
over the persecution. He 
scored the U.S. Information 
Service, who he said mis- 
represented the facts of the 
case to those abroad. He re- 
ported the USIS actually 
denied that race prejudice 
was at issue. 


Williams expressed h i s 
hostility toward the South- 
ern talented tenth whom he 
felt weakened the Negroes’ 
fight. He told how the Union 
County NAACP, in existence 
18 years prior to his presi- 
dency, had accomplished 
little, and how after the' 
Supreme Court ruled that 
the schools be desegregated, 
membership and leadership 
fell away, the victims - of 
white reactionary threats. 
It was at this juncture that 
he took office and found 
that he had to go into the 
pool rooms to enlist the Ne- 
groes who would stand up 
to the white supremacists. 

KLAN RAIDS HALTED 

He told of the Ku Klux 
Klan terror, and how the 
Union County Negroes de- 
fended the home of t h e 
NAACP vice president from 
a Klan attack by digging 
fox holes, stacking sandbags 
and returning Klan gunfire 
with their own. He said this 
was the only kind of argu- 
ment the Klan understood, 
and after that things were 
more peaceful. 


WORK 
IN A 
LAUNDRY 

I started working in laun- 
dries in 1933 and continued 
up to a few years ago. I 
spent 20 years in one place. 
When I left I was making 40c 
an hour. 

The laundries have ma- 
chines now. Before these 
new machines they had 
eight girls on a shirt line. 
Now they have only four do- 
ing the same amount of 
work. I stood in front of one 
of these places one day when 
I was looking for work but 
I didn’t go in. I decided I 
wasn’t going to jump around 
from one machine to the 
other like the girls in there 
were doing. 

ASSEMBLY LINE 
LAUNDRY STYLE 

Where I used to work, 
each girl had her own opera- 
tion. One girl used to do col- 
lar and cuffs and pass it to 
the next girl who did the 
bosom and so on down the 
line. Now each job is dou- 
bled up. The girl that did the 
collar and cuffs also does 
the bosom and the girl that 
does the sleeves has to but- 
ton up and fold. 

I was marking and sorting, 
finishing shirts and wrap- 
ping. That is hard work. The 
conditions were terrible. At 
one time the girls had talked 
about joining the union and 
then the boss came around 
and said that if we joined 
the union he would have to 
go out of business because 
he couldn’t pay union wages. 
The union scale is 45c an 
hour. We told him if any 
one came around from the 
union we would join. No one 
ever came around but he 
went out of business any- 
way. 

After the war during a 
coal strike he was trying to 
buy some coal and couldn’t 
Everytime he called a place 
they would ask him if he be- 
longed to a union. He used 
up all the coal he had and 
then the pipes froze and 
busted and he decided to go 
out of business. He had 
plenty of money. 

HEALTH ENDANGERED 

To work in a laundry dur- 
ing the summer is terrible. 
It is so hot. Women aren’t 
allowed by the health de- 
partment to work in the 
wash rooms. The men have 
to lift 50 pounds of wet 
clothes. They have to stand 
in the water that the ma- 
chines throw off. 

Some one is always com- 
ing down with pneumonia. 
The men got 50c an hour, 
and we got our clothes laun- 
dered free. 

You could have a break 
when you got too hot. That 
is one thing the Labor Rela- 
tions Board got on them for. 
They don’t give physical 
examinations when they 
hire but they ask if you have 
high blood pressure. They 
don’t want you then be- 
cause if you fall sick they 
are held responsible. If you 
have diabetes it is no good 
because heat is hard on the 
diabetic. 

The only thing I would do 
in these laundries now is 
marking and sorting. The I 
speed up is so terrific I 
wouldn’t do anything else. 

— Esther Douglass 


Official leaders of Ameri- 
can society are today eager- 
ly turning to science for 
answers to problems that 
confront us. It is amazing to 
see how confidently they 
look for and find “solutions” 
there. In the field of medi- 
cine, for example, a remark- 
able era of drug discoveries 
has opened, and daily new 
chemicals are offered to 
combat disease: The index of 
success can be measured by 
the increasing v a lu e of 
stocks issued by the large 
pharmaceutical organiza- 
tions. Unfortunately the 
cure of many illnesses still 
eludes us. There is no de- 
crease in the number of 
mentally disturbed and dis- 
organized individuals crop- 
ping up everywhere. A dif- 
ferent type of discovery, of 
understanding, is obviously 
required here. 

SOCIAL SCIENCES 

GreaJ, success in attacking 
the physical world around us 
has made many people be- 
lieve that even the science of 
human behavior — the social 
sciences — are to be resolved 
primarily in the path of phy- 
sics and chemistry. Politics 
becomes merely a matter of 
how power is to be achieved, 
held or lost; and economics, 
how a man should act to in- 
crease his income to the 
greatest extent. The ques- 
tion of what kind of a man 
will emerge is hardly even 
asked. 

Man is looked upon as 
something to be molded and 
shaped by the new discover- 
ies and others to come, ma- 
terial to be acted upon. To 
these people the fuller ap- 
plication of atomic energy, 
the introducing of greater 
automation is the primary 
answer. Man himself is sec- 
ondary. 

On the other hand there 
are some among us who look 
at the human being and say 
that science can do little to 
change him basically. The 
evidence of man’s evolution 
through ages past means 
little to them. Since the be- 
havior of people is not as 
predictable as other physical 
bodies, these people have a 
lot to say about man’s “na- 
ture.” 


Man not coming from one 
mold, and having therefore 
different preferences, can 
never agree, they say, on 
what ends to strive for, or 
what is right or wrong. No 
total human philosophy is 
therefore possible. Even the 
striving for happiness is not 
an answer for it is a differ- 
ent thing to different per- 
sons. They ask: Is it to be the 
happiness of Southern Ne- 
groes or Southern whites? 
Truth becomes simply an in- 
dividual preference, and the 
claim is made that it may be 
natural and normal for men 
to hate one another. While 
the vulgar materialists keep, 
looking outside of man, 
these followers of the mysti- 
cal spirit are surely gazing 
outside the universe. 

MAN’S MUSCLES AND 
BRAINS 

The kind of human being 
that must come forth will 
fit into neither of the above 
categories. Such a person is 
now in the making. There is 
life in human beings: life 
which demands unity of 
mind and matter of the 
highest degree. And this 
means that man cannot just 
be an object to be acted 
upon but must be a subject 
as well. This is the continual 
awareness — a self activating, 
dynamic process which de- 
termines his relationship to 
his environment and to other 
men. It is uniting his think- 
ing and doing; his theory 
and practice, that will make 
man whole. 

Life must be its own un- 
folding, depending neither 
on the superman nor the 
supernatural. It is self-de- 
velopment that brings forth 
the creativity that is the 
true source of strength and 
health in each of us. Instead 
of being the obstetrician to 
the whole man, both the 
spiritualist and vulgar ma- 
terialist can only act as his 
undertaker. 

I believe there can never 
be found the “right” drug to 
cure mental ills; and it is 
equally true that the social 
ills of men cannot be re- 
moved by doing things to 
men. 


LABOR BUREAUCRATS AND COMMUNISTS 
ATTACK NEWS & LETTERS 


I’d like to hear your answer 
to brother Gus Scholle, In- 
ternational Representative of 
the YAW -CIO. I’m sure you 
heard of the criticism he 
made of “News & Letters” 
from the platform during his 
speech to the unemployed 
mass meeting at the Labor 
Temple on January 20th. He 
thought he gave the paper a 
black eye for its attack on 
Reuther in the front page 
article of the issue (Vol. 4, 
No. 1) that you distributed 
at that meeting, but I think 
he might have done you a 
favor, because after he spoke 
about it everybody searched 
around to find a copy to read. 

Later in the meeting Edith 
Van Horne called “News & 
Letters” a paper put out by 
a bunch of “screwballs.” I’d 
like the workers who heard 
them to hear what you have 
to say in reply. 

Unemployed 

Detroit 

* * * 

The February issue of the 
“Worker” carries an attack 
on “News & Letters” for 
“disrupting unity behind 
Reuther.” Significantly, 
Edith Van Horne, along with 
Gus Scholle, are singled out 
for praise. If the Communists 
and labor bureaucrats unite 
to attack you, you must have 
hit the right spot. Keep up 
the good work! 

Union Member 
New York 

* * * 

Editor’s reply: 

The article that Gus 
Scholle attacked was a re- 
port of statements made by a 
rank and file UAW auto 
worker against Reuther for 
signing auto contracts under 
which currently unemployed 
workers were practically eli- 
minated from the auto in- 
dustry, permanently, regard- 
less of seniority. The labor 
bureaucrats — and presently 
the Communists — call this 
type of reporting “disrupting 
the unity behind Reuther.” 
The point is, is it a fact 6r 
is it not? Every worker, em- 
ployed as well as unem- 
ployed, knows what we 


reported to be the truth. 

“News & Letters” does not 
print gossip or lies. We rely 
on workers for articles, com- 
ments and criticisms. We do 
not limit them to so called 
“c onstructive” criticism, 
which is the line the CAW 
bureaucracy uses to keep 
workers from criticising 
Reuther, and which Edith 
Van Horne was trying to 
force down the throats of the 
unemployed workers at that 
same meeting. What worries 
the labor bureaucrats is that 
workers can think for them- 
selves. 

“News & Letters” is well 
acquainted with Edith Van 
Home’s past record. So is 
Walter Reuther. Their pres- 
ent alliance is as temporary 
as it is unholy. At the first 
cool breeze from Moscow, it 
will fall apart. Many work- 
ers, employed and unemploy- 
ed, know it. We are confident 
that the workers can do very 
well without the “leadership” 
of Reuther, Scholle, and Van 
Horne. 

At that meeting in the 
Labor Temple, Edith Van 
Home also blasted Mayor 
Miriani. Ask her who helped 
elect him. It was the UAW 
leadership. Ask workers who 
they think is a “screwball.” 
Van Horne should try to 
listen to rank and file work- 
ers for once and she will hear 
plenty of criticism of Reu- 
ther. Even now when Reu- 
ther is supposedly doing 
something on the unem- 
ployed situation, it is clear 
that he is trying to do all in 
his power to see that the 
delegates to the Conference 
of Unemployed in Washing- 
ton are handpicked and, 
above all, controlled. 

A line like Gus Scholle’s 
or the Communists’ does not 
pay one bill nor feed one 
hungry family. Nor does it 
help the workers presently 
In their struggle against the 
labor bureaucracy. We be- 
lieve that the unemployed 
will, without a “line” from 
self-appointed bureaucrats, 
best work out their own 
future. 


CONDITIONS OF LABOR IN RUSSIA 

(Continued from Page 5) 

sequence of production itself . . . They seem to think that 
a single capitalist society will have a limitless market. 
The single capitalist — call him ‘Collective Leadership 
under Khrushchev, Inc.’ if you will — will have, at a 
certain stage, a magnificent plant, completely automa- 
tized, or a jet bomber, but he cannot stop to raise the 
standard of masses of workers . . . That is why Marx, 
throughout CAPITAL, insists that either you have the 
self-activity of the workers, the plan of freely associated 
labor, or you have the hierarchic structure of relations 
in the factory and the despotic Plan. There is no in-be- 
tween.” 

Because I myself am a production worker, and there- 
fore associate socialism with new relations of produc- 
tion, I took for granted that you, on the British side, who 
have broken with Stalinism and Trotskyism, see it that 
way too. That is why I spoke only against American 
capitalism and the American labor bureaucracy, but the 
struggle against them is certainly also the struggle 
against Russian state capitalism and the totalitarian 
bureaucrats. These two poles of world capital— -America 
and Russia — are presently fighting for world domination 
and threatening the very existence of humanity itself. 
Surely the socialist road is opposed to both camps. 
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hour day and work on Sat- 
urdays. One production line 
worker told News and Let- 
ters that the men were so 
angry that they were ready 
to pull a wildcat strike. 

“How can Reuther stand 
by and do nothing when so 
many are unemployed? 
What have we got a union 
for?” a worker asked. Anoth- 
er worker said, “I hear that 
Reuther is calling on Eisen- 
hower for a study of unem- 
ployment. It is not study 
that we need, but action 
that is required.” 

Reuther is so intent on a 
controlled conference rather 
than a mass demonstration 
of protest that he is ready 
to run it through the chan- 
nels of the Democratic Party 
rather than through the 
ranks of labor. He joins in 
the conspiracy of silence 
that hides the fact that a 
Full Employment Act of 
1946 already exists. When 
the law was passed, the 
public understanding was 
that Congress would act if 
unemployment reached over 
2% of the working force. 
Now, with official figures 
showing 6% “general” un- 
employment, a “distressed 
area” must prove better than 
8% unemployment to get 
federal aid. In Harlan Coun- 
ty, Ky., fully 50% of the 
labor force is unemployed! 

The present figure of 4,- 
800,000 unemployed repre- 
sents only those drawing 
unemployment c o m p e nsa- 
tion, ignoring those whose 
benefits have expired, wo- 
men who have been com- 
pelled to leave the labor 
market to become house- 
wives, those with part time 
or temporary jobs and 
the youth who are ready and 
must work but cannot find 
employment. A true count 
would show that fully one- 
eighth of the total labor 
force is unemployed. 

THE CRISIS IS 
WORLD WIDE 

Automation and unemploy- 
ment are an international 
issue with ramifications 
abroad having a deep effect 
here. Basic machine tools, 
dies, fixtures and many 
stamped auto parts are now 
manufactured in Germany, 
which gives the lie to those 
who claim that the worker 
replaced by Automation 
will be put to work making 
the Automation machines. 
When the auto manufactur- 
ers think of a smaller car 
they think in terms of its 
being manufactured in Eu- 
rope. Witness the recent pur- 
chase of the Simca manu- 
facturing facilities in France 
by the Chrysler Corp. 

When the Pittsburgh glass 
workers were op strike, glass 
was imported from Belgium 
to fill the gap. There has 
been a strong reaction in 
England to coal imported 
from the U.S. The Belgian 
coal miners recently struck 
against being forced to com- 
pete with American coal 
dug by Automation ma- 
chines. Canada is in a crisis 
due to competition of Amer- 
ican automated industry. 
THE WORKWEEK AND . 
THE KIND OF WORK 

The demand for the 30 
hour week at 40 hours’ pay 
has been converted by Reu- 


ther into a 35 hour week 
with overtime pay starting 
in the 36th hour. He is ready 
to give up the struggle for 
the shorter working week 
before it has even started. 
Where the employed worker 
tries to refuse to do over- 
time work in a plant where 
many are unemployed, Reu- 
ther tells them that it would 
violate this contract, and he 
will renegotiate it in some 
“future” contract. Whatever 
the worker wants is always 
in some “future” contract, 
never in this one. 

Obviously, the 30 hour 
workweek, by itself, will not 
solve the unemployment 
problem. The workers there- 
fore wish to tie the demand 
for a shorter workweek to 
the question of the kind of 
work man should perform. 
They are tired of being 
bossed around by people 
who run the country into 
crisis after crisis, who do 
away with their jobs with- 
out providing a means for 
them to make a living in 
any other way. They feel 
themselves perfectly capa- 
ble of doing their own think- 
ing, planning and organiz- 
ing, provided they could get 
the exploiters, and the labor 
bureaucrats who do their 
bidding, off their backs. 

In opposition to the head- 
long rush to war, the Ameri- 
can workers, both in their 
wildcatting and in the pres- 
ent projected march on 
Washington by the unem- 
ployed, are pointing to a 
road out of the perennial cri- 
sis. They see the problem as 
a dual one: (I) The ques- 
tion of a shorter workweek, 
and (2) the question of what 
kind of work man shall per- 
form. In this day of Auto- 
mation these questions go 
hand in hand. 

When the worker asks: 
“When should my day start 
and when end?” he is also 
asking, “What kind of work 
should man perform and 
what kind is better left to 
the machine?” Surely it is 
not idle to ask, “What good 
is more leisure if I have no 
money to spend and spend 
the leisure worrying about 
food and clothing for my 
family?” Surely the real 
question about inflation is 
not the one Eisenhower asks, 
but the one the worker 
poses, “What good is a big- 
ger paycheck if higher prices 
take it all away?” Surely 
the so-called labor leader- 
ship should, instead of send- 
ing the unemployed “to 
confer with their Congress- 
men,” grapple with the ques- 
tions the worker asks: 
“When man is the only 
animal that both works and 
thinks, why is thinking left 
to the machine and all the 
work to the man?” 

If these questions are aired 
out at the National Confer- 
ence of unemployed, there 
will be no doubt at all that 
the workers will find the 
answers to them/ If Reuther 
succeeds in stifling all such 
discussions, and instead 
keeps the delegates running 
from one congressional of- 
fice to another, hat in hand, 
then upon their return home, 
the workers will find the 
same problems that they left 


Our Life and Times 


Nyasaland 

Thirty - nine Africans 
have been killed, 71 
wounded, 249 arrested and 
136 deported, including 
the only African doctor 
and lawyer in Nyasaland 
who could have helped 
these victims of white 
segregationist terrorism. 
No whites were molested, 
killed or hurt. 

The evidence in the case 
shows that the segrega- 
tionist whites of Rhode- 
sia, under Sir Roy Wel- 
ensky, who are trying to 
annex Nyasaland over the 
strong objections of the 
African population, plot- 
ted and conspired to cre- 
ate a fake crisis so that 
they could use armed 
force to behead the Afri- 
can Nationalist movement 
headed by Dr. Hastings 
Banda. On the pretense 
that “a massacre was be- 
ing planned,” Governor 
Sir Robert Armitage or- 
dered his troops out and 
started the slaughter and 
deportation. The African 
National Congress has 
been outlawed, and its 
president, Dr. Banda, 
flown to a South Rhode- 
sian jail while the troops 
of Armitage continue to 
ravage the countryside. 

“We want independ- 
ence. There we can’t 
compromise — troops or 
no troops,” said Oraton 
Chirwa, legal adviser of 
the now outlawed African 
National Congress. 

The Federation of Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland is the 
creation of the British 
Government, which alleg- 
edly differs from Boer- 
ruled apartheid South Af- 
rica because Rhodesia es- 
p o u s e s a “multiracial” 
policy. Actually, the mul- 
tiracial policy is another 
name for white minority 
over the black majority — 
6,000 whites over 3 million 
blacks of Nyasaland. Dr. 
Banda, the leader of the 
Nyasaland struggle for in- 
dependence, has there- 
fore fought against the 
Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nysaland ever since 
it was proposed in 1951, 
and established in 1953. 

When he returned from 
his exile to his native 
Nyasaland last year, he 
was met with the cry 
of “Kwacka! Kwacka! 
Kwacka!” which means 
the dawn or beginning of 
freedom. When he shout- 
ed, “We are not going to 
be bullied by Rhodesian 
white settlers. To hell 
with the Federation!” he 
was met with a roar of 
“Ufulu! Ufulu! Ufulu!” — 
Freedom! Freedom! Free- 
> dom! 


in order to march on Wash- 
ington. There is no doubt 
whatever that that master of 
substitution — Reuther — 
is out to transform a bud- 
ding movement into a lob- 
bying conference. But the 
workers have it in their 
power to stop 'Reuther from 
transforming the Conference 
into a talking shop. On April 
8th all eyes will be on Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


By PETER MALLORY 

A week before the 
white conspiracy started 
its slaughter, the Afri- 
cans held most of the ter- 
ritory peacefully as a 
demonstration of their 
strength. As Dr. Banda 
put it, “In Nyasaland we 
mean to be masters, and if 
that is treason make the 
most of it.” Now Dr. Ban- 
da is in jail, and the Afri- 
can struggle for freedom 
continues. 

* * * 

Kenya 

Jomo Kenyatta, a lead- 
er of the Africans of Ken- 
ya, has spent the last 6 
years in British jails. He 
is due to be released next 
month. Kenyatta’s lawyer 
has produced evidence 
that some of the witnesses 
at his trial were paid by 
the British government to 
lie. 

Now a witness that 
had been paid to lie has 
been put on trial by the 
British. Kenyatta has 
been called as a witness 
and is being hailed every- 
where he goes. 

The brutal suppression 
of the Mau Mau and the 
compromise with the 
Africans to the extent of 
giving them some repre- 
sentation has not in any 
way daunted the continu-. 
ing struggle for indepen- 
dence. So the British, with 
all their power, are once 
again moving to further 
abridgment of the civil 
rights of the Kenyans. 
They have presently sup- 
pressed Tom Mboya’s 
newspaper, Freedom, and 
they have also suppressed 
one white newspaper, for 
the proof of bribery by 
Government does not 
make British rule popular 
there even among the lib- 
eral whites. 

* * * 

Nasser’s Egypt 

Nasser seems to have 
settled his affair with 
England, is releasing his 
$210 million in frozen 
funds, has arranged a $5 
million deal with De- 
Gaulle, is considering a 
$50 million offer on the 
Aswan Dam from West 
Germany, has received a 
friendly visit from 
Ghana’s Kwame Nkrumah 
and seems to be sitting 
pretty. The people of 
Egypt however, are no 
better off than they were 
before he established his 
dictatorship. 

* * * 

Cambodia 

One of the guerilla 
leaders in the struggle 
against the French in In- 
do-C h i n a was Dap Ch- 
huon. After the French 
were defeated, he turned 
his forces against the 
Communists. Under 
Prince Sihanouk he has 
ruled an area of Cam- 
bodia. But the Prince has 
recently been playing 
ball with the Chinese 
Communists. When urged 
by the Chinese Commu- 
nists, he ordered Dap 
Chhuon killed. When Dap 
Chhuon fled into the jun- 
gle, the Communists cap- 
tured and killed him. 
Then they produced a 


“confession” which was J 
supposed to implicate him • 
in an “American plot” to 3 
overthrow the Prince. 

The only trouble with 
the Communist story is 
that the Prince and the 
U.S. State Dept, are old 
buddies. 

* * * 

Bolivia 

Luce’s publication, 
Time, carried a story in 
its Latin edition that an 
American diplomat said 
the only way out of the 
economic crisis in Bolivia 
is to carve up the country 
and divide it among its 
neighbors. This bit of im- 
perialist arrogance was 
enough to start mass dem- 
onstrations against Ameri- 
ca. The demonstrators, 
carrying signs “Down 
With American Imperial- 
ism,” marched on the 
American Embassy. The 
Bolivian police were un- 
der orders from its own 
government, which is cur- 
rying favor with the 
American rulers, to shoot 
into the crowd. Two were 
killed. The student dem- 
onstrations continued for 
two more days. Then the 
tin miners went out on 
strike protesting the clos- 
ing of government subsi- 
dized commissaries where 
they bought their food at 
cost. The commissaries 
had been closed at the in- 
sistence of the Interna- • 
tional Monetary Fund, 3 
which threatened to cut 
off economic aid if the 
government did not “stop 
coddling the miners.” 

The Bolivian economy 
is bankrupt due to years 
of exploitation of its re- 
sources by foreign Ameri- 
can interests. Those same 
interests still dictate its 

government. 

* * * 

Hawaii and Alaska 

The entry of Hawaii as 
the 50th state and Alaska 
as the 49th raises the 
question of why they 
were not admitted long 
ago. The reason lies, not 
between Democrats and 
Republicans but in the 
overwhelming majorities^ 
that the Democratic Party 
has held for more years 
than most of us can re- 
member. 

Segregationist Demo- 
crats have always control- 
led the Democratic Party. 
Ku Klux Klanner East- 
land, of Mississippi, has 
been for years in charge 
of “civil rights.” The ma- 
jority of Senate Chair- 
manships, without which 
nothing can become law, 
are in the hands of South- 
ern Democrats. For 40 
years they have refused 
to approve statehood. 
Now they have made a 
deal with the “liberals” 
who have traded off 
Negro rights in return for 
statehood, which can be 
used as a weapon against 
Russia in the cold war; 

Statehood for Hawaii 
and Alaska is welcomed, 
but that does not hide the 
fakery, double dealing 
and unprincipled be- 
havior of the U.S. Senate 
in the matter. 
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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By Charles Denby, Editor 

EMPLOYED FACE INHUMAN SPEED-UP 

What alienates a production worker is that he is 
driven to do work that is separated from his thinking. This, 
along with the terrific pace we have to work, makes a 
worker doubly tired at the end of a day’s work. Today in 
the shop, I listened to many workers saying how tired they 
were, and yet half of them were saying that when they got 
home they were going to dig up and replant the lawn, or 
wash, wax and polish the car. I asked, “How can you do it, 
hard as we have worked?” Everyone said it was something 
he liked to do and that he would be doing it for himself. 
One said, “You don’t get as tired when you are working for 
yourself and like to do it.” He said, “You see, when you 
finish doing something like that today, tomorrow you can 
work on something else, but in this plant, it’s the same 
thing day after day until the model runs out, and many 
times the same thing on the next model. Then it becomes 
year in and year out. Automation made it worse. Not only 
does it eliminate men, but it is so demoralizing to those 
that remain that it makes you feel like a child, pushing 
buttons. The only thing is that you know a child can’t lift 
and place the heavy material in the machine, but they 
could push those buttons.” 

Another worker said that he was reading an article on 
Automation in the daily paper. “Some leading industries 
say that in the next 10 years some factories will be com- 
pletely automatic, with only a handful of machinery re- 
pairmen left. They all had views on how progressive, this 
was. They stated that they couldn’t get a comment from 
UAW President Walter Reuther. But Reuther has said that 
workers should share in the profit that these machines pro- 
duce. You can ask any unemployed worker how much 
progress the machine has meant to him, and how much of 
the profit they expect to receive from Automation. Reuther 
and his labor lieutenants are receiving great profits from 
the workers’ dues and assessments.” 

WORKERS NO LONGER THINK OF RETIREMENT 

Automation separates workers from their fellow work- 
ers. You are feeding that monster so often and so fast you 
have no relation with anyone — only that machine. When 
the 8 or 9 hours are over, your desire is to get home and to 
bed. Some years ago, workers with 10 and 12 years senior- 
ity would constantly talk about retirement. Often one 
would say, “I have 15 more years in here.” Today they are 
all in the streets, replaced by these machines. And those 
that are still there, with 15 years and more seniority, never 
mention retirement. They feel and see what the machine 
has done to other workers and it appears that they are just 
waiting for it to take their jobs away, too. 

MORE AND MORE AUTOMATION 

The papers reported recently, that Ford and G.M. have 
said that they want to bring production standards up to 
that of Chrysler. That seemed strange at first because in 
the past Chrysler has always said we need to follow G.M. 
and Ford. As I understand it these other two companies, do 
not have as much Automation in their plants as Chrysler. 
What that means for the Ford and G.M. workers is, that 
they will bring in more monster machines, that the in- 
human speed-up they are working at now will be doubled, 
tripled, and as they make more cars more men will be out 
in the streets. 

Some years ago, when workers had something to say 
about how fast they would work and the amount of help 
they felt they needed if the company wanted more produc- 
tion, the relations among production workers were human- 
ly close. Some workers said then they liked their jobs. 
They could help each other with their work. They worked 
in a way that it would make it easy for everyone in a 
group. On the line there were sometimes 150 workers. If 
one missed a weld, the other one would catch it. Everyone 
was patient and help was given to a newly hired worker. 
To day Automation does not allow anyone to help another 
worker. Some of the machines are so large you can’t even 
see another worker except the ones right beside you. We 
are degraded to a cog in the machine. We don’t use the 
machine. It uses us. 


NASSER AND THE COMMUNISTS 
FIGHT TO CONTROL IRAQ 

As Russian tanks, arms, and now “repatriated Kurds” pour into Iraq, the Middle 
East is vying with Berlin for first place in the list of the world’s “troublespots.” Russia 
and America are the chief contenders for world domination in Iraq as well as in Berlin, 
but the new element in the Middle East situation is that the present opponents are 

^Nasser and the Communists. 
Israel failed to anticipate 
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REPORT ON A.F.L.-C.I.O. CONFERENCE 


Unemployed Gagged at 
Washington Meeting 


Washington, D. C. — “This 
unemployment didn’t take 
Reuther by surprise. He 
knew about it when he was 
negotiating the contracts. 
Why did he sign a contract 
that makes some work 9 
hours a day 6 days a week 
while we’re out on the 
street?” This was the senti- 
ment of one of the 7,000 who 
waited in vain to confer at 
the A.F.L.-C.I.O. Conference 
on Unemployment held at 
the National Guard Armory 
here on April 8th. 

Not one unemployed 
worker was permitted to 
speak. The conference was 
composed of delegates from 
15 major cities in the eastern 
half of the United States. 
Many arrived after having 
travelled all night, tired, but 
hopeful that something 
would come of the meeting 
here. A significant number 
of the delegates, particularly 
those from the A.F.L., were 
not unemployed at all but 
were minor officials in the 
union hierarchy. 

POLITICIANS SPEAK 
WHILE UNEMPLOYED 
LISTEN 

For some 6 hours in 85 de- 
gree heat the unemployed 
listened to labor leaders and 
Republican and Democratic 
politicians proclaim their 
sympathy for the unem- 
ployed. The condition of 
scores of delegates from the 
Mid-West was further ag- 
gravated by food poisoning, 
traced to the “free” meals 
supplied them by the A.F.L.- 


C.I.O. on the trains en route 
to the conference. 

Originally the meeting 
was open only to those ‘with 
credentials from their local 
union, but when several hun- 
dred appeared in Washing- 
ton without credentials the 
petty bureaucrats relented, 
and permitted their seating 
in the balcony. 

One unemployed worker, 
without certification, said he 
was directed to an office that 
was filled with people with- 
out credentials and they 
were allowed up to the 
balcony only after a “staff” 
member put everyone on his 
honor to behave himself. 
LABOR LEADERS’ 

NEW DODGE— 
“REASONABLE 
EMPLOYMENT” 

George Meany, who 
chaired the meeting, gave 
the keynote address. He told 
the unemployed that the 
meeting would be the start 
of a campaign to let the peo- 
ple back home know the 
plight of the unemployed. 
A delegate sitting across 
from me mumbled, “The 
people back home know all 
about it.” 

Meany went on to say that 
he felt that 5 million more 
jobs would have to be creat- 
ed by the end of the year 
to solve the problem of un- 
employment. He then point- 
ed out that with Automation 
progf essively eliminat- 
ing more and more jobs and 
with the youth getting out 
of school and looking for 
work, 5 million new jobs 


(Continued on Page 3) 


the present developments 
precisely because it consid- 
ers Nasser as the~ main 
enemy, crediting him with 
the power to organize the 
Arab world into a war 
against Israel. Indeed, the 
very possibility of Com- 
munism existing in Iraq was 
denied. In Britain and in ’ 
America, some did see the 
rise of Communism in Iraq 
but nevertheless urged full 
support to Kassim because 
in him they saw the only 
counterweight to Nasser au- 
thoritarianism. Since Kassim 
is no Communist, they said, 
let us encourage his inde- 
pendent stand. 

It is true that Kassim, him- 
self, is no Communist. But 
the greater truth is that the 
army alone cannot forever 
keep the masses down, and 
that the Communists are 
masters at diverting mass 
energy into harmless demon- 
strations — while doing noth- . 
ing to change the actual 
conditions of life and labor. 
That is the key — and those 
conditions every ruler has 
disregarded — whether that 
ruler is the slave - owning 
King Saud of Saudia Arabia, 
or Nasser who dethroned 
King Farouk in Egypt, or 
Western imperialism, or 
Russian Communism. Those 
conditions are, on the other 
hand, of the greatest interest 
to American workers. 

LIFE AND LABOR IN 
THE MIDDLE EAST 

The common man in 
Egypt, Syria, Jordan, Leb- 
anon, Iraq, Iran, Saudi Ara- 
bia and Turkey has to fight 
the land, the desert, mos- 
quitoes, flies and locusts, 
starvation, drought, unem- 
ployment, feudal land rela- 
tions, the absentee owner, 
the tax collector, the sheikhs 
and chiefs, the politicians, 
the army officers, the oil 
companies, the military de- 
signs of other countries in 
the area, and imperialism of 
the Russian and American 
variety, to say nothing of the 
French and British. 

He faces death at the age 
of 27, the' average life-span 
of an Egyptian. He faces 
bilharzia and other parasitic 
diseases which affect 92 per- 
cent of the population of 
Egypt and which kill slowly 
and agonizingly. He also 
faces malaria, tuberculosis, 
dysentery, trachoma (an eye 
disease causing total blind- 
ness), worms, and typhoid. 

He faces working from 
sun-up to sun-down in a 
muddy field, weak from ill- 
ness, with tools' no better 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Way of the World 

By Ethel Dunbar 

"WHAT MAKES THE WORLD GO WRONG?" 


Morgantown, W. Va. — No 
more serious indictment of 
the coal operators and their 
“To hell with the men, save 
the machine” attitude can be 
shown than revealed in the 
report of the Burton mine 
explosion last October 28 at 
Craigsville, W. Va., which 
claimed 14 lives. 

SECTION KNOWN BAD 
The investigation revealed 
the section on which the ex- 
plosion took place was ex- 
tremely dangerous on two 
counts — deadly accumula- 
tions of explosive methane 
gas were detected before the 
explosion and the section 
was falling in. Either one 
of these conditions would 
have prevented a mine man- 
agement with an ounce of 
concern for human life from 
permitting anybody in that 
part of the mine. 

But a continuous miner 
was trapped behind a fall 
that had already taken place 
on the section — and it just 
had to be saved. So mine 
management' sent 14 men 
there to save it. 

AIR SHORTED 
To get to the machine, a 
continuous miner was 
brought from another sec- 
tion. Only in order to do this, 
block stoppings which direct 
the air current to ventilate 
the mine and drive out gas 
were ordered knocked out. 
This immediately short-cir- 
cuited the air going to the 


MINERS VICTIMS 
OF VIOLENCE 

The word violence is used 
a great deal in describing 
what is going on in Harlan 
County, Kentucky, where 
some 7,000 miners are on 
strike for a contract. 

The accounts printed in 
capitalist newspapers say 
the miners are using vio- 
lence — and it is indeed a fact 
that a mine owner and a 
scab truck driver have been 
killed; that at least one strik- 
er has been shot. 

OTHER SIDE 
OF THE STORY 

The story that is never 
hehrd, however, except when 
a disaster may strike, and 
then is quickly forgotten, is 
the violence done to miners; 
not only when they are on 
strike as they are in Harlan 
County and the weight of 
the mine owners, governor, 
state police, national guard, 
press, radio and TV are 
thrown against them, which 
is bad enough, but far worse 
is the violence the miner 
faces every day, hour and 
minute when he goes under- 
ground to literally rip, tear 
and blast a bare livelihood 
from a coal seam. 

It is a raw and violent en- 
vironment which encases 
him underground. There is 
the all pervading pitch- 
hlackness, stabbed by pin- 
points of light from the min- 
ers’ head lamps; the damp- 
ness that causes rheumatism 
©r worse; the constant 
breathing o f tuberculosis- 


section, permitting even 
greater accumulation of the 
deadly gas. 

The report also revealed 
that only one man on the 
section had a flame safety 
lamp to check for gas — the 
boss. But this was found 
some 300 feet away from 
him and in a condition that 
led investigators to the con- 
clusion that the safety lamp 
was inoperative before the 
explosion and was set where 
it was found because it was 
useless. So there was not 
one safety lamp that could 
detect gas on a section where 
previous gas accumulations 
were reported. 

Conditions were per- 
fect for an explosion. All 
that was needed to set it off 


Scott’s Run, W. Va. — We 
had a fire in our mine that 
had to be sealed off to keep 
from catching the whole 
mine on fire. When the fire 
was sealed, though, two con- 
tinuous miner sections were 
behind the seal and nobody 
could get to them. The men 
had gotten out all right, but 
the machinery was trapped. 

Men from the continuous 
miner sections were shifted 
around to work on conven- 
tional sections with conven- 
tional equipment. 

Two men who had been 
pinning on a continuous 
miner were working on a 
pin machine on my section. 
I was shooting on the section. 
MINER WORK IS HELL 

We were temporarily 
caught up in our work and 
were talking. 

“Man,” said one of the pin- 
ners, “you never see any- 
thing like this on a miner 
section. There you keep 
goin’ all the time. From the 


and silicosis-producing dust 
in the foul, artificial air; the 
blast of dynamite followed 
by the crash of coal; the 
crunch of steel breaking 
through coal; the blown out 
shot that blinds and maims; 
the coal car that catches a 
man against a rib and 
squeezes out life and breaks 
bones; the rumble of coal 
cars and the more fearful 
rumble of the roof which 
ends in a deafening, shud- 
dering roar as tons of slate 
come crashing down, killing 
and maiming; the frantic 
digging and clawing for 
bodies of the dead with a 
despairing hope that one 
may still be alive; the spark 
that sets off the searing, 
blinding flash of a gas ex- 
plosion that chars and boils 
human flesh; the holocaust 
of a dust explosion, splitting 
skulls open, shredding flesh 
and bones, grinding and pul- 
verizing everything in its 
path as the chain-reaction 
blasts throughout the mifte; 
the desperate, hopeless vigil 
of widows and children, 
waiting at the pit-mouth 
numb with grief. 

This is the real story ©f 


was a spark — from a ma- 
chine, electric cable, any- 
place. When the spark did 
come, the last thing those 
14 men probably saw was 
one great big blinding flash. 
SAFETY RESTS 
WITH MEN 

The responsibility for this 
disaster rests squarely on 
mine management. The most 
fundamental considerations 
of safety which they are 
charged by law to uphold 
were violated. 

And while the prosecution 
of mine management is the 
least that can be expected 
from the courts of law, the 
solution to the problems of 
safety can only be realized 
when coal production is con- 
trolled by the miners them- 
selves. They are the ones 
who place human value 
above that of dead machines. 
They are the only ones who 
possess, and can make real, 
their attitude of “To hell 
with the machine, save the 
man.” 


time you get to the section 
’til you leave, you never 
stop.” 

“Well I never worked on a 
miner section,” I said, “but 
from what I hear about 
them, I know I never want 
to.” 

“Yeah, we heard the same 
things,” the other added. 
“Only no matter what you 
hear about how rough it is, 
the only ones who know the 
real hell it is are the ones 
who work on it. It’s not only 
that you never get a minute 
to rest. There’s the h$at and 
dust — so hot you’re wringin’ 
wet all day long; and the 
dust from the coal and drill- 
in’ in rock chokin’ you 
— and when you get a coal- 
hungry operator, like most 
of them are—. Well, like I 
say, all this you just can’t 
really know unless you’ve 
been there.” 

CHANGE IN A MINUTE 

“We were just talkin’ 
about all this,” the first pin- 
ner continued. “We had al- 
most forgotten what it is to 
rest in here until we got on 
this pin machine. A boss 
can’t breathe down every- 
one’s neck all day long here 
like he can on a miner sec- 
tion where everyone i^ in 
one bunch. You get a break 
here once in a while. 

“We’d trade our jobs with 
regular pin-machine opera- 
tors in a minute. But now 
we’re stuck with a miner 
classification, and when 
other miners come in, we’ll 
have to take one of them. If 
we refuse, we’re out of a 
job; even if we could go 
someplace else for work — 
only you can’t the way 
things are in this country 
now — they’d say we’re too 
old. And we’ve both got 
families.” 

He paused for a minute, 
then added, “So I guess we 
are just plain stuck. But 
there sure ought to be a bet- 
ter way to make a livin’.” 


violence that has been 
done to man. The miners 
of Harlan County who 
have spent their lives in 
the mines know and fed 
all this — and more. 


Time after time I’ve won- 
dered, “What makes the 
world go wrong?” All I can 
see is that the big white 
leaders who call themsielves 
the higher class intellectuals 
think things out ahead for 
the poor white and black 
people. The big rich people 
do not need any help from 
the middle-class people who 
run the government, like 
Governor Williams, UAW 
President Walter Reuther, 
John Foster Dulles, the Con- 
gressmen and the Senators, 
who all work for a salary. 
They have made such a 
racket out of everything that 
nobody knows just what 
steps to take forward to get 
their organizations back and 
carry out their own plans. 

Governor Williams, who 
stands so high in the Demo- 
cratic Party has nothing to 
offer the colored people in 
their fight for freedom, but 
to ask them to vote Demo- 
cratic. He knows there is 
nothing they intend to do for 
the Negro people except give 
them a little job for $2 or $3 
or a welfare check for a 
little to eat. 

The Republican Party pre- 
tends that they are trying to 
help Negroes in their strug- 
gle for freedom. If they see 
a group of Negroes having a 
meeting, like the NAACP 
who claim they are going to 
do something to make a bet- 
ter way of life for the Negro, 
then the Republicans jump 
in and say they will help. 
This is just so they can ask 
them to vote Republican. 
They will carry it a little 
piece over the hill and then 
stop it for good. 

Walter Reuther, John L. 


WORKERS FACE SPEED-UP 
AND LAYOFFS 
AS PROFITS SOAR 

Detroit — Workers at Ford 
and General Motors were 
just told that they’ll have to 
speed up to mjitch Chrysler 
production standards. 

A few days earlier. Ford 
announced its greatest 
profits. A few days later, 
L. L. Colbert, Chrysler presi- 
dent, said the company’s 
profits for the first quarter 
of this year were greater 
than for any quarter in 1958. 

He added that new pro- 
duction schedules will bring 
“considerably” higher profits 
for the second quarter. These 
announcements are a grim 
warning that more layoffs 
and more ferocious speedup 
are in store for auto workers. 

Already stretched to the , 
limits of their physical en- 


Lewis and James Hoff a are 
all in the same boat. They 
are afraid of each other be- 
cause they know too many 
crooked deals about each 
other and how they beat the 
working man out of as much 
of his salary as they can. In 
the meantime they do noth- 
ing about helping the work- 
er fight the company’s unfair 
treatment in the factory. 

Now the Senators, Con- 
gressmen and the President 
— they sure run this country 
like they want it to go broke. 
The rich man never thinks 
of how these government of- 
ficials throw away so much 
of the government’s money 
until they want to start a 
war. Then they start asking 
about the money to pay some 
poor soldiers to save the rich 
man. 

The President will talk 
about taking out more taxes 
from the poor working, peo- 
ple to build his army, but 
doesn’t say a word to the 
officials who use that money 
to keep their families on the 
pay-rolls. This to me is 
crooked. The reason I call 
it crooked is because the of- 
ficials use the money to pay 
their wives, cousins, and 18- 
year-old sons, so they can 
carry on the same way after 
them. 

The poor white and Negro 
workers struggle hard to 
make what money is left 
them cover their bills — just 
the necessities like food, 
lights, gas and clothing. The 
leaders and intellectuals like 
these meanwhile are not 
making the world a better 
place to live, but trying to 
destroy all poor human 
beings. 


durance by speedup, Chrys- 
ler workers report that the 
new schedules are being put 
into effect without any op- 
position from the union. 
They don’t expect workers 
with less than 16 years 
seniority to remain in the 
plant by the time of the 1960 
model changeover. 

Ten years ago before Auto- 
mation, 23 per cent of De. 
troit’s workers were in the 
auto industry, and 7 per cent 
were listed as unemployed. 
By the beginning of this 
year, the number of auto 
workers had plunged to 13 
per cent, and the admitted 
number of unemployed 
soared to 16 per cent. 

In human terms, this 
means that every production 
worker is being forced to 
produce far more than two 
men used to produce, and 
every laid-off worker faces 
permanent unemployment. 


“The over-work of the employed part of the working 
class swells the ranks of the reserve, while conversely the 
greater pressure that the latter by its competition exerts 
on the former, forces these to submit to over-work and 
to subjugation under the dictates of capital. The condem- 
nation of one part of the working-class to enforced idleness 
by the over-work of the other part, and the converse, be- 
comes a means of enriching the individual capitalist, and 
accelerates at the; same time the production of the 
industrial reserve army on a scale corresponding with the 
advance of social accumulation.” 

— Karl Marx 


Automation In The Mines 
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AUTOMATION TAKES TOLL 

EMPLOYED “WORKED TO DEATH” 
WHILE OTHERS JOBLESS 


San Diego — My husband 
has been laid off from an 
auto plant for the last year 
and has just been called 
back this week. 

He went back to 10 hours 
a day and 6 days a week of 
continuous speed-up and it’s 
nearly killing him. He lost 
10 pounds in the first 2 days, 
and comes home so tired he 


UNEMPLOYED GAGGED 
AT WASHINGTON MEET 

(Continued from Page 1) 
might still see 3 million un- 
employed. This prospect he 
called “reasonably healthy 
employment.” 

When Meany introduced 
the next speaker, Secretary 
of Labor, Mitchell, he told 
the audience, “I want every 
one to know he’s my friend.” 
Mitchell told those assem- 
bled that they would do bet- 
ter to go back to the states 
they came from and seek the 
solution to their problems 
there. He promised there 
would be 3 million addition- 
al jobs by November and 
pointed out that all that 
could be expected was 
“reasonably healthy employ- 
ment.” By Meany ’s calcula- 
tion this would still mean 5 
million unemployed. 

Walter Reuther spoke 
after Mitchell, whom he feels 
has a “sense of social respon- 
sibility.” Reuther attacked 
the Administration for its 
do-nothing policy and said 
it was the duty of the fed- 
eral government to solve the 
unemployment crisis. 

The lunch supplied to the 
delegates in the afternoon 
was in sorry contrast to the 
red, white and blue bunting 
that decked the hall and the 
live band that played march 
music. One delegate describ- 
ed the “box lunch” which 
turned up in a paper sack: 
“Mine was a hard roll with 
a slice of cheese in it and a 
little bit of ham. A quarter 
pint container of milk with 
a cup cake. A hard boiled 
egg that was cooked so long 
the yoke was blue, and an 
apple about the size of the 
egg which was mostly core 
when you ate it.” 

When it became more evi- 
dent that no rank and filers 
would be able to take the 
floor and that even the 
regional reports were to be 
delivered by top union brass, 
more and more delegates 
began to drift out of the 
meeting to do a little sight 
seeing around the nation’s 
capital. 

In the midst of the 
speeches one delegate on the 
floor marched back and 
forth, raising and lowering 
a sign which read “Act or 
we’ll be back.” 
BUREAUCRATS TO 
“STUDY” WHILE 
WORKERS SUFFER 

Senate majority leader 
Lyndon Johnson, who has 
carefully avoided supporting 
any bill in Congress that 
would increase or extend un- 
employment insurance, was 
welcomed to the speaker’s 
platform by the labor lea- 
ders. Johnson reported that 
he had introduced a resolu- 


can’t even speak. He is asleep 
by 7:30 at night. 

They make 51 cars an hour 
now with fewer men than 
last year, when they made 
35. He is expected to come 
back after a year of not 
working and keep up with 
the men who started on the 
line at one car an hour and 
were slowly sped up to 51. 

MAN OR SUPERMAN? 

I understand that when a 
race horse is sick or injured 
and has not raced for a 
while, they work him very 
slowly and gradually bring 
him back to his former 
speed. But my husband is 
only a man and doesn’t get 
such consideration. 

What kind of a life is that, 
when a man spends a whole 
year out of work and then 
goes back to be worked to 
death? What kind of world 
is it when some men work 
overtime while others are 
still unemployed? 

Auto Worker’s Wife 


tion in the Senate calling for 
the establishment of a com- 
mission composed of busi- 
ness and labor leaders to 
further study the unemploy- 
ment problem. The dele- 
gates left the Armory after 
approving by voice all but 
meaningless resolutions con- 
demning unemployment and 
pledging to dramatize the 
case of the unemployed 
across the nation. 

NEGRO WORKERS 
HARDEST HIT 
LABOR LEADERS 
SAY NOTHING 

The Negroes who attended 
were aware that none of the 
labor leaders even touched 
upon the fact that Negro 
Americans as a group were 
the hardest hit by unemploy- 
ment and nothing was said 
by them about ending the 
discriminatory practices that 
exist in unions and industry 
alike. Secretary Mitchell 
speaking for the Administra- 
tion and hoping for the 
Negro vote in 1960 did 
recognize them and promised 
that there would be an end 
to discriminatory hiring 
practices on Federal pro- 
jects. 

EMPLOYED AND 
UNEMPLOYED 

None of the labor bureau- 
crats spoke of the speed-up 
and deteriorating working 
conditions in the man-killing 
Automated factories. Coupl- 
ing the fight for more jobs 
with the struggle for new 
conditions of work, thereby 
laying the basis for a unified 
struggle of the employed and 
unemployed seemed furthest 
from their minds. 

Many workers were asking 
themselves and each other 
why they had come. A 
Chrysler worker said “I was 
mad at some of the guys in 
the shop for not contributing 1 
money to pay the way of the 
unemployed to Washington. 
They said that Reuther 
wasn’t going to listen to any- 
body; we were just going to 
.get another snow job. I 
guess they were right.” 

A U. A. W. member from 


"Trim Budget" 

I am a housewife and 
the mother of four chil- 
dren. My husband has 
been out of work for 
about 16 months now so 
his unemployment bene- 
fits have run out. He still 
is out of a job.. We had to 
eat somehow. Well, my 
husband went to the wel- 
fare for help, so we got 
help. They put us on a 
,close trim budget, $22 a 
week for food for 6 people. 
I am going to give some 
hints how we get by on 
this budget. 

I cook vegetables 2 or 
3 times a week, make 
soups, etc. I do all my own 
baking. For meats we 
mostly eat chicken and for 
milk we use fresh and 
dried canned milk in or- 
der to have enough to last 
. from one welfare order to 
the next. So we just have 
enough to get by and keep 
us from starving com- 
pletely. 

A Housewife 
Detroit 


NO JOBS FOR 
YOUNG WORKERS 

Los Angeles — Maybe the 
President would be a little 
more concerned with unem- 
ployment if he were to lose 
his job, but I doubt it, for 
he has resources to fall back 
on. Most of us are not that 
lucky. I, myself, am more 
than a little concerned with 
unemployment, as 1 have 
been looking for a job now 
for a little over a month and 
have not found anything yet. 
I suppose that I should not 
be discouraged, for I have 
friends who have been look- 
ing a lot longer than that. 

SKILLED JOBS OPEN 

Most of the places that I 
have tried are either not 
hiring or else are looking for 
“top grade highly skilled 
men.” They can be pretty 
selective when they know 
they have so many to choose 
from. I’d like to know how 
anybody expects me to be- 
come a “top grade highly 
skilled man” when no one 


the West side of Detroit said, 
“At an unemployed meeting 
held at Local 600 Emil Mazey 
§aid there would be 10 to 15 
thousand unemployed work- 
ers at Washington and he 
hoped there would be some 
‘side shows.’ He knew then 
how many they were really 
planning to have. Those guys 
will tell you anything they 
think you want to hear!” 

A woman from Flint said 
she was to report back to her 
local what was accomplished. 
She didn’t know what she 
could report. 

Still another delegate from 
Chicago said, “They told us 
we were going to speak to 
our Congressmen. I didn’t 
think then that was going 
to do any good. I don’t know 
what I really expected. 
Whatever it was this wasn’t 
it.” 


The Working Day 


By Angela Terrano 


$21 PAY FOR 68 HOURS WORK 


Watching the TV news re- 
ports 2 weeks ago one might 
have gotten the impression 
that the Senators of the Mc- 
Clellan Committee “investi- 
gating improper activities in 
labor and management” 
were extremely sympathetic 
to the car wash workers in 
and around Detroit. I .believe 
that their sympathy was 
sheer shock that people have 
to work 60-70 hours a week 
for the salary of $25 a week. 
I am sure they have no idea 
how people are living, in- 
vestigating committee or not. 
The only thing they are in- 
terested in doing is to get 
more anti-labor laws passed. 

If these people are so in- 
terested why don’t they ask 
that the miserable mini- 
mum wage of $1.00 for inter- 
state commerce apply to 
every plant, office, store and 
service job? 

“68 HOURS” A WEEK 

One Detroit owner of a car 
wash had the nerve to say 
that his workers don’t work 
70 hours a week so of course 
they make only $21 a week, 
besides which they can’t 
keep any tips. When asked 
how many hours do they 
have to put in for this grand 


will give me an opportunity 
to work and learn a skill. 
There must be something 
basically wrong with things 
as they are, if a person who 
is willing to learn and to 
work and wants to do some- 
thing worthwhile for others 
is constantly frustrated in 
these desires. 

TENSIONS, FEAR, 
FRUSTRATION 

It seems to me that our 
lives are being ruined and 
wasted, being made mean- 
ingless by just such frustra- 
tions as these, and by such 
tensions and fears as are 
being used by war scares to 
bolster our economy and 
keep us from acting to better 
our lives. 

Jobs are scarce, peace is 
more scarce, and all that the 
Administration does is act to 
increase production by find- 
ing new ways to kill people 
and new ways to incite 
others to kill us. Meanwhile, 
our tensions and frustrations 
increase, and the chance for 
a meaningful life seems to 
have disappeared. 

—22 Year Old 


SOLIDARITY 1959 

David McDonald, Presi- 
dent of The United Steel 
Workers in a recent T.V. 
interview exhibited a new 
low in labor statesman- 
ship. 

Badgered by the steel 
companies’ assertions that 
higher wages for steel 
workers would heighten 
the inflationary spiral, 
McDonald retorted that 
everyone blames the steel 
workers for inflation, and 
nobody ever blames the 
auto workers when they 
get higher wages. 


salary _ his reply was “68 
hours.” Are these people for 
veal? 

He hit a new low though 
when he was aske'd if that 
wasn’t kind of little to pay. 
$21 is a lot of money to pay 
these people he said. If you 
have ever seen these car 
washes you know “these 
people” are once again most- 
ly the Negro worker. These 
car washes are automation 
machines whose parts are 
made up of human beings. 

THE AMERICAN WAY 

I know a Negro woman 
who works in a car wash. 
She works with 7 other wo- 
men. They make a little bet- 
ter salary, $8 a day, no mat- 
ter how many cars they 
wash. I don’t know how 
many hours she must work 
for that $8 or how many days 
she works, but she said, “I’d 
rather be doing this though 
than day work in a home. 
Working for white families 
is harder than this.” What 
a commentary on modern 
day American life. 

I noticed that the U.A.W. 
community service section is 
trying to do something about 
the welfare sending people 
to these jobs where they 
might make $2 or $3 for 8 
to 10 hours work. But I guess 
that once you’re a bureau- 
crat even when you are try- 
ing to do some good your 
mind just works in a certairi 
direction, for they had to say 
that although they work 8 to 
10 hours they might wash 
just 2 or 3 cars. 

As if the stomach knows 
or cares that you washed 
just 2 cars today. That’s the 
mentality of the modern day 
labor bureaucrat. 


Migratory Workers 
Without Jobs 
Or Shelter 

Los Angeles — Recently 
it was reported from Las 
Vegas that hungry farm 
workers with families 
traveled hundreds of 
miles to find work for 
six dollars a day, to find 
that there was neither 
work nor shelter. They 
ended up camping along 
open irrigation ditches in 
rain and freezing temper- 
atures without minimum 
sanitation or protection. 

A Catholic priest in a 
borrowed truck arrived at 
the camp with meager of- 
ferings of food and cloth- 
ing he had collected from 
donors. 

It is reported that a 
Committee on Migratory 
Workers will investigate 
and send a report to 
Secretary of Labor Mit- 
chell. These reports have 
been made ever since the 
depression, and again dur- 
ing the war. All the Ad- 
ministration ever did was 
to say that the migratory 
workers from foreign 
lands, such as Mexico and 
the West Indies, “lower” 
wages. 
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EDITORIAL 

BUREAUCRATS AND THE UNEMPLOYED ARMY 

The unemployment conference held April 8 in Wash- 
ington, D.C., demonstrated three things with unmistakable 
clarity. The first is the complete fear the labor bureaucracy 
has of the rank-and-file unemployed workers. The second 
is the complete bankruptcy of thought the labor bureau- 
cracy has on the unemployment situation. The third is 
the acceptance by the labor bureaucracy that permanent 
mass unemployment will continue to be a feature of 
American economic life. 

Not one unemployed worker was permitted to speak. 
Every speaker was a fully employed and fat-salaried labor 
bureaucrat or politician. 

Meany dared to say that under the best conditions 
he could foresee, three million would still be permanently 
unemployed. No wonder he was seconded by the so-called 
Secretary of Labor, James Mitchell, who used his char- 
acterization of three million permanently unemployed as a 
“healthy employment” picture. Where does the labor 
bureaucracy expect to imprison the unemployed? 

Walter Reuther had a field day in crying out against 
the do-nothing policies of Ike and the Administration 
concerning unemployment. This same Reuther has been 
in the forefront in negotiating away rights of workers and 
has never faced the issues of Automation leading to the 
present mass unemployment. 

The fear the labor bureaucracy has of the powerful 
.emotions and forces which would have erupted from the 
impassioned demands of the long unemployed compelled 
them to rig the conference in this manner. The point is: 
Where now? 

The answer to the misery of the unemployed does 
not rest with the Ikes, Johnsons, Mitchells, Meanys or 
Reuthers. All of these, without exception, will prefer' to 
land us in the holocaust of World War III rather than 
permit the workers, employed and unemployed, to provide 
their solution to the problem. 

THE ONLY SOLUTION j,*.,..-; ...■ ■- 

It has been only the workers, however, who have daily 
struggled against the inhuman effects of Automation, in 
and out of the factories while the bureaucracy has sought 
only to confine them to a capitalist economy based on 
profits from the unpaid labor of workers and promising 
nothing but permanent mass unemployment, or war. 

The workers, and they alone, can provide the answer 
to this question. They must rid. themselves erf this labor 
bureaucracy that seeks to confine - them to a capitalist 
economy based on profits from the unpaid labor of workers 
and promising nothing but permanent mass unemploy- 
, jnent, or war. ■ : \ [ ■ . . 

. The answer requires the complete reorganization of 
isb^iety iti Which workers will control production. There is 
no other way out of the crisis. 

THE THIEVES' KITCHEN 

A Preview of the Summit 

May 11th is the date .set for the Foreign Ministers’ Con- 
ference which will arrange for a summit conference that 
will allegedly settle the question of a divided Germany. 

The initiative for the conference certainly belongs to 
Khrushchev. It is held under the threat of nuclear des- 
truction by both sides. The fact that the probable successor 
to Adenauer — Ludwig Erhard — is calling for “openmind- 
edness and flexibility” seems to point, to a fundamental 
change in policy, by the power most concerned over any 
blockade of Berlin by East Germany. 

, But therein lies the rub. “Open mindedness and 
flexibility” signifies a readiness to jockey for advantage in 
the cold war— not to stop it. The same is true of Eng- 
land and France. Most of all, this characterizes the real 
powers— the United States and Russia. That is why both 
the eager Khrushchev and the not-so-eager Eisenhower 
mixed their speeches favoring a conference with threats 
of war. 

The division of Germany into “East” and “West” 
resulted from the fact that the then new contenders for 
world power — Russia and America— were too exhausted 
to merge World War II into World War III. Each held on to 
the ground on which its army stood, without any regard 
to what the people of Germany wanted. At the same time a 
“limited war” like Korea only ended where it began before 
the bloodshed— with two Koreas. A conference can not 
do less. It certainly can do no more. But it is a good get- 
together for the world’s masters to size each other up in — 
a sort of thieves’ kitchen. And meanwhile the people of 
the world hold their breath. 
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MARCH ON 
WASHINGTON 

Reuther and Co. sure 
saw to it that we were 
in good shape for the 
conference. The coaches 
we rode on must have 
seen service during the 
first World War. You 
couldn’t rest. We rode 
all night, and when we 
got to Washington, we 
were herded Onto buses 
and rushed to the Ar- 
mory. We were knocked 
out by the time we got 
there. 

Delegate 
Detroit * 

* . * * 

The most you could say 
about the March on Wash- 
ington was that we were 
a sitting audience of about 
7,000 from all over. We 
sat all right — and listened 
to 6 and a half hours of 
political sp e e c h e s. The 
only time we got to talk 
was before it began, when 
delegates from all over got 
to mingle a little and talk 
to rfach other, 
fv'-^ Delegate 

■ c . w:,../: Detroit 

• ■*. 

Reuther signed the con- 
tract, not Ike. What good 
does it do for Reuther to 
go to Washington to have 
them straighten out a con- 
tract that he messed up. 
When Reuther marched to 
Washington, we should 
have marched to Soli- 
darity House. j 

Disgusted 
& ; Detroit 

* * * 

Meany was so dull and 
M itchellso reactionary 
when they spoke, that 
Reuther picked hmself a 
perfect spot by following 
them ori the platform. He 
had to sound good by con- 
trast. Of course, not one 
unemployed spoke for 
himself. But I’m still won- 
dering how they managed 
to rig, it so an official from 
the International- Ladies* 
Garment Workers spoke 
for the Pennsylvania un- 
employed miners? 

Delegate 

Detroit 

\ 

Reuther is a smooth 
talker, but I’ve never 
found anybody yet that 
could eat those pretty 
words. They just don’t di- 
gest too well 

Long Unemployed 
Detroit 

* * * 

If, the conference was 
just to let Washington 
know that people are un- 
employed ,they could have 
read about that in the 
papers. 

One of the Unemployed 
Detroit 

* * * 

Sure, it’s no disgrace to 
be poor. But it’s mighty 
unhandy! 

Unemployed Auto Worker 
Detroit 


LEADERS & RANKS 

Reuther is a smooth 
operator. He can talk and- 
make it sound so good you 
almost wind up believing 
him, unless you know him 
from expedience. A lot of 
guys got his number when 
he first started preaching 
that Automatio n was 
progress and it was un- 
American to be against 
progress. From then on, in 
order to stay in the high 
union brackets, you had 
to go along with Automa- 
tion, or else. 

Unemployed 

Detroit 

* * * 

It seems to me that most 
British Marxists (judging 
f rom their publications 
since they manifest them- 
selves no other way) are 
still living in the nostal- 
gic golden glow of the 
United Front and the 
Hunger Marches — a “leg- 
endary” past which most 
never knew. The whole 
“left” is so silent that the 
hush is deafening. The ac- 
tual class struggle, at 
Briggs, Fords, docks, en- 
gineering, goes forward an 
inch at a time unaided by 
those who claim to see the 
way forward. ) , 

English Reader 
• London 
*» ♦ • * 

Ike’s speech on TV 
about Berlin sure was 
something. If he were a 
coach giving a pep-talk to 
his losing team at half 
time, his team would still 
have lost. . , 

The .speech only con- 
tained planning for- de- 
struction, hut Uoi hi Ug 
about human beings. 

Reader 

Los Angeles 

• .*■ * y, \, ; ■ 

; REUTHER AND < • 
THE COMMUNISTS 

I ran across your news- 
paper for the first time at 
an unemployment meet- 
ing at Local 600. Although 
I am low on funds, I would 
not pass up the oppor- 
tunity of subscribing to 
your rank and file and 
down to earth newspaper. 
It is very understandable 
why Reuther and the 
Communists find your pa- 
per a revelation of their 
phony antics. If you care 
to send me sample copies 
I’d be glad to pass them 
out to employees at our 
shop. 

New Reader 
Detroit 

P. S. I will always pass 
my copy on to someone 

else. , 

* * * 

Your report of the at- 
tack on News and Letters 
by Reuther’s boy, Gus 
Scholle and by the Com- 
munists last issue was 
very informative. I tru$t 
you saw the high praise 
given Scholle by both the 
Communist Worker and 
the Trotskyist (Socialist 
Workers Party) Militant? 
But I thought you might 
have missed the even 


warmer praises given him 
by Senator McClellan (D. 
Ark.), head of the labor- 
hating congressional in- 
vestigating committee. 

McClellan told Scholle 
after his testimony at a 
committee hear! n g in 
Washington, “I think I can 
say without any reserva- 
tion that if all union lead- 
ers were of the character 
and quality that you have 
displayed here in your 
testimony there would be 
very little need, if any, for 
the work of this commit- 
tee. I commend you high- 
ly, sir. I think you are a 
great credit to the labor 
movement.” Senator Er- 
vin, a North Carolina 
Democrat, said, “I would 
like to concur in what the 
chairman has said.” 

It seems that the stamp 
of approval has thus been 
placed on Reuther ’s boy, 
Scholle, by the unholy 
combine of Communists; 
Trotskyists and Reaction- 
ary Southern Senators. 

* ’-*■ Columnist 

Detroit 

; ^ ^ * 

MISSISSIPPI. U S. A. 

When I heard the news 
broadcast about this latest 
lynching it hit me like a 
declaration of war would 
have. Then the next day 
in the papers I saw a little 
box with “statistics” that 
said until this, there have 
been “only" three lynch- 
ings since the Till murder 
in 1955. As if that was a 
great thing! I just couldn’t 
help thinking of the blar- 
ing headlines the papers 
carried a few days before 
about the “fiend” — an es- 
caped mental patient — 
who murdered a little boy 
here. But the lynchers are 
not called fiends. And 
they can calmly p r i nt 
bo x e d “statistics” about 
them. 

White Reader 
Detroit 

* * * 

The papers say the 
lynchers overpowered the 
police and got Parker that 
way, but that was just an- 
other trick. I don’t believe 
anybody could overpower 
those police down there. . 
They were all out for a 
lynching. 

Negro Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

The whites down South 
think if they kill a Negro 
every once in a while 
they’ll be able to keep, the 
colored people afraid. But 
that’s not the way it 
works in Montgomery. 
When I was visiting my 
sister there last year they 
were trying to scare peo- 
ple by putting on hoods 
and walking into the 
stores. The colored people 
just laughed at them. My 
sister said then that we 
should go to Mississippi 
and help them change 
things there, too, I would 
say it’s about time. .... .... 

Negro Woman 
Detroit 
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When Emmett Till was 
murdered in Mississippi 
three years ago there were 
all sorts of excuses why 
the FBI couldn’t enter the 
case. But the minute this 
lynching happened they 
had FBI men swarming 
ing into the state. There’s 
a good reason for the 
change. Since the Till 
murder there’s been the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott, 
Little Rock, Arkansas and 
plenty more warning from 
the Negro people that 
they are on the move. 

Journalist 
New York 

"•* ’ * * 

There are crimes of all 
kinds, but with most of 
them when the guilty man 
is caught and punished it 
puts fear in others who 
might think of doing the 
same thing. But the crime 
of lynching in the South 
is “different.” The records 
show that even when 
these murderers are 
caught, they are almost al- 
ways set free— as was the 
case with Emmett Till’s 
murder. It is clear that the 
officials who pretend they 
are so sorry and had no 
idea it would happen are 
just as g u i l t y as the 
“mob.” They give the 
green signal and ho mat- 
ter what they say, when 
they can never find a clue, 
or make an arrest, or get 
a conviction you can only 
conclude that they con- 
done the action. That to 
me is the real shame.' 

Indignant Heart 
. .'Detroit 

* * * 

THE NEGRO STRUGGLE 

When I was on my way 
to the : Army Reserve 
camp we were waiting 
for a guy to pick us up 
downtown, and decided 
to go into a beer tavern 
for a drink while we wait- 
ed. They have a neat way 
of refusing to serve Ne- 
groes. They don’t tell you 
to get out, they just hide 
when you walk in. 

The bartender walked 
into the back when we 
came in, and never came 
back until we finally 
started out. As soon as we 
walked back in again, he 
ducked into the back 
again, too. He couldn’t 
serve anybody while we 
were there that way, and 
we just kept going out 
and coming back until the 
man came to pick us up. 
It’s too bad we couldn’t 
have stayed all day. 

What I would like to 
know is why white people 
are like, that? I had never 
seen that man. before. I 
had never done anything 
to him. 

Can you explain it? Can 
anybody explain that to 
me? 

Negro Veteran 
• Detroit 


I wonder how many _ 
realize what is happening 
with the Negro in regards 
to Automation and the 
fact that no Negroes are 
being trained by the “Big 
Three” of auto, to man the 
machinery of the future. 

With automation mov- 
ing as it is, in another 5 
years, the students at the 
“Big Three” training 
schools will man the auto- 
mation machinery com- 
pletely. 

That means that in an- 
: other 5 years the compan- 
ies won’t have to use the 
old techniques on a Negro, 
taking his application and 
filing it in the waste-bas- 
ket. All they’ll have to do 
is ask, “What can you do?” 

The only job a Negro 
will be able to get is as a 
sweeper or custodian, in 
the plant of the future. 

A.F.L. Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

The Negro isn’t the only 
one deprived of education 
down South. There are 
plenty of whites who 
were never even taught 
to read or write. I think 
the only reason they 
moved on the desegrega- 
tion of the schools was 
because they figured 
they're going to need the 
Negroes to defend them 
one of these days. 

White Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

' Discrimination takes 
many forms. Most Ne- 
groes have felt them all 
one way or another. For 
example, the police have 
a standard procedure with 
Negroes they pick up, for 
anything at all. They ar- 
rest him, book him and 
then often let him go if 
there is no evidence 
against him. But when he 
goes to look for a job, that 
arrest is on his record. , 
These are the sort of 
things the NAACP offers 
no solution to. Even in 
Detroit, largest branch of 
the NAACP, nothing is 
done about the situations 
that exist. 

Old Hand 

> Detroit 

* * * s 

I’ve heard it said that 
the “common man” does 
not have prejudice like the 
others. But my experience 
sure doesn’t bear that out. 

I work with two different 
groups. I’m in competition 
with one for advances, 
raises, etc., and not in 
competition with the 
other. Both groups are 1 
“common people,” same 
general age and back- 
ground: yet I find a great 
deal of prejudice with the 
first, and very little with 
the second. I don’t know 
just where it comes from, 
but I feel prejudice in our 
society is there on all 
levels. 

Interested 

Detroit 


LIFE & LABOR 
IN THE U.S.A. 

A few years ago when a 
lot of people were work- 
ing steady, Ike made a 
speech about the fact that 
even though America was 
more advanced than Rus- 
sia in standard of living, 
and had more gadgets, 
that that wasn’t enough. 
He said that people had to 
have more than that, they 
had to have a feeling of 
being needed. Now, dur- 
ing the recession he says 
we won’t back down on 
Berlin. 

When times are good he 
talks of human beings and 
their needs, when times 
are bad he talks about 
killing. 

Housewife 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

With all the available 
fertile land in the United 
States, some 60 people 
from Michigan, who call 
themselves “the ’59ers” 
have given up everything 
to seek but homesteads in 
Alaska. Another farmer 
plagued by fines for grow- 
ing wheat to feed to his 
' chickens has sold his 100 
acre farm to migrate to 
Australia. - _ ■. y , 

The “59ers” face untold 
hardship, deep snow and 
a short growing season 
with a limited market for 
their product in prefer- 
ence to life here. Some- 
thing is wrong with a so- 
ciety that drives these 
people to do such insane 
things. 

: r Engineer 
Detroit 

* * * 

A committeeman said to 
us at work, “Do you know 
that 5 workers died in the 
past 2 months from heart 
attacks because of this 
speedup? When we raised 
this with management, 
they said it was an inter- 
nal disease.” We said 
“Yes, the doctor says the 
heart is internal, but it 
was the overwork and the 
heart combined.” 

Production Worker 
Detroit 

* * * ; 

In the past year there 
were strikes among all 
segments of the working 
force. All the production- 
workers’ strikes were 
over speed-up or for bet- 
ter working conditions. 
The office and skilled 
Workers were for more 
pay, generMfly. 

I have heard one person 
say she liked her work and 
that was an operator at 
the Bell Telephone Co. 
This may be true with 
other white collar and 
skilled workers, but the 
man and Woman in pro- 
duction or manual labor 
does not say- he looks for- 
ward to his job or that it 
is the kind of work he 
wants to be doing. 

Employed 
, Detroit - 


TWO WORLDS 

By Raya Dunayevskaya, Author 
of MARXISM AND. FREEDOM 

KHRUSHCHEV TALKS ON AND ON 

I have finally waded through the 7 hour speech that 
Khrushchev delivered on January 28th to the 21st Con- 
gress of the R u s s i a n Communist Party. Even if you 
give your captive audience a break for lunch, 7 hours is a 
long, long time to talk. When the sun suddenly shines 
through the windows, the ebullient First Secretary of the 
Communist Party takes time out to laugh and call to the 
attention of the press that the sun shines on this “socialist 
land” that will in 1970 — specifies Khrushchev — overtake 
America in industrial production and standard of living 
of the masses. Khrushchev expands himself as a theoreti- 
cian. Without making any references to the Chinese 
"Communes,” he pontificates on the fact that “the socialist 
stage cannot be skipped. To pass prematurely (to com- 
munism) when the economic conditions have not yet been 
created would harm the cause of Communism.” Having 
theoretically- thus put the Chinese Communist Party in 
its place, Khrushchev becomes the practical man and 
denounces those who dare to say there is any disagreement 
between the Russian and Chinese Communist Parties: 
“We have no disagreement with this Party nor could we 
have any disagreement.” 

Timed “prolonged applauses” punctuate the crescendos 
in the speech which glorify Russia that was the first in 
the world to launch the Sputnik and beat America a second 
time in the try for the moon. Khrushchev mixes his boasts 
with threats of all-out nuclear war via missiles with a 
5,000 mile range. ■ 7,; 

Seven hours is a long time — long enough to have some 
truths stand out. Khrushchev admits that on the pro-* 
duction front, as of this moment, Russian industrial power 
is only half’^hat of the United States and in per capita 
labor productivity, not only the United States but Western 
Europe outshines Russia. It is here that the discerning 
reader can see that the real “crescendo” of the speech is 
not in the boasting, but in the self-defense against the 
“bourgeois slander” which has attributed the change in 
the Russian educational system to a labor shortage. 

The cat in the bag is beginning to show itselL 
“ALL STUDENTS LIKE WORK IN FACTORIES” 

Last year the traditional type Stalinist Five Year Plan 
had to be scrapped. In trying to escape the challenge of 
the silent revolt (slowdowns) of the Russian workers 
against speedup the ever-inventive conjurer of the 
totalitarian state came up with a brainstorm he called 
“uninterrupted production practice.” This, Khrushchev 
explained to the 13th Congress of the Young Communists, 
meant that manual training (introduced in 1956) even to 
the first four grades in school and extended and supple- 
mented in grades 5-7 with actual work in shop and on 
farm would become the “voluntary” way of life and create 
a new source of labor. 

Needless to say, the kept Russian press took up the 
refrain of “uninterrupted production practice” arid on 
July 8th of last year Pravda assured us that the result 
of the experience of the schools that had switched to a 
curriculum' combining study with production work (three 
days study; three days work) was that “All students like 
work in factories”! Characteristic of the totalitarian state, 
all this was done on a mass scale at the time the Five Year 
Plan was scrapped and 1958 made the transition point to 
the new Seven Year Plan (1959 through 1965). - 

Khrushchev, the boaster, now becomes Khrushchev, 
the dictator. “It is the function of all the ideological work 
of our party and state,” thunders the Top Man, “to develop- 
new traits in Soviet people, to train them in . . . love of 
work.” t -’■'-'V' ; : "V 

What a descent from the mount. If the “ideological 
work” for the Seven Year Plan consists in training people* 
in “love of work,” it is a far cry from everybody from the 
5th grade on falling all over themselves “to get closer to 
life” and rushing to work in the factories they all “like.” 
But Khrushchev isn’t one to note contradictions. He is a 
master at compounding them. , 

LABOR PRODUCTIVITY, THE PLAN AND WAGES 
\ Because none of the sensationalism of the “De-Stalini- 
zation” Report at the 20th Congress pervaded the present 
speech, this Report on the Seven Year Plan rated a great 
deal less coverage in the daily press than the one made 3 
years ago. At the same time, however, the bourgeois press 
behaved as if Khrushchev always gets what Khrushchev 
wants and, “therefore” there was no point to examining 
how this would be done. Never did the old platitude, 
“Nothing succeeds lilce success,” so overwhelm bourgeois 
arid radical alike. Shooting for the moon held the journal- 
ists on earth so spellbound that, in the end, only tine 
Russian bureaucracy itself worried as to just how it will 
reach the production targets since they are all based o» 
a 50% rise in labor productivity in industry and no less 
than a doubling of labor productivity on collective farnwt 
“In view of the reduction of the working day,” said 
Khrushchev, the practical man, who was promising a 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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YOUTH 

Thinking It Out 

By Robert Ellery 

This issue I am turning my column over to a young par- 
ticipant in the Washington Youth March tor Integration. 

YOUNG D C. MARCHER BLASTS LEADERS 


COLLEGES STIFLE 
SPIRIT OF INQUIRY 


April, 1959 


About 30,000 youth, Negro 
and white, between the ages 
of 12 and 20, assembled in 
Washington, D.C., on Satur- 
day, April 18, in a Youth 
March for Integrated 
Schools. These Youth March- 
ers came from the East, 
Midwest, and South. 

We, in the Detroit delega- 
tion which numbered 74 — 
about 15 were adults and the 
rest were youths, mostly 
high school youth — boarded 
our two buses at 8 p.m., 
April 17, and arrived at the 
capital around noon the next 
day. When we arrived, on 
the day of the March, last 
minute instructions were 
given about the buses, and 
so on. 

Then everybody went 
their separate ways until 2 
p.m., when we reassembled 
at the Mall, between the 
Capitol building and the 
Lincoln Memorial, to get 
ready to march, 

50,000 SIGNATURES 

People from each state 
were chosen at that time to 
carry petitions to Congress 
to integrate public schools. 

50,000 people signed these 
petitions, and we estimate 
that petitions with another 
half-million signatures still 
haven’t been turned in. 

The 30,000 of us started 
out for the Lincoln Memo- 
rial where we heard speeches 
from Detroit Congressman 
Diggs, A. Philip Randolph, 
Jackie Robinson, Harry Bel- 
afonte, and Rev. Martin 
Luther King, Jr. The hand- 
picked delegation of four 
young people, who were sup- 
posed ‘to go with Randolph 
to see the President, were 
also on the speakers’ plat- 
form — more or less for win- 
dow dressing. 

HYPOCRITICAL TALK 

All of the speakers said 
pretty much the same thing, 
and all sounded so hypo- 
critical that even the dumb- 
est person could detect it. 
They said how glad they 
were to see the turnout, and 
ho\*r proud they were of the 
youth of America who have 
such concern and feeling for 
their fellow-man. And that’s 
all they said. 

They were right about our 
concern and feeling for our. 
fellow-man, but if we had 
tried to do something about 
-it on our own, I don’t think 
the speakers would have 
been “so proud.” They’d 
probably have called us 
juvenile delinquents for not 
doing it their way. 

As one of the guys I was 
talking to said, “This 
would be a much better 
March if we busted loose a 
little bit. Those old people 
up there are controlling it 
too tight from on top.” All 
of the kids I talked to 
seemed to feel the same 
way. 

The petition bearers got to 
the speechmaking a little 
late because they followed 
the other marchers. By the 


way, they did not go to Con- 
gress with our petitions. 
They marched across the 
speaking platform and hand- 
ed them to A. Philip Ran- 
dolph who was supposed to 
handle them from then on. 
Then they went back into 
the audience again. 

“TOO BUSY” 

TO SEE US 

One of the four hand- 
picked delegates read a let- 
ter from President Eisen- 
hower’s aide who said 
how sorry he was that he 
couldn’t greet us personally 
because he had another en- 
gagement. 

At that point, I, and others 
around me, got pretty dis- 
gusted with the whole thing. 
Although many of us felt 
like breaking loose a little, 
nothing like that did happen. 

Even though this was such 
a top-controlled demonstra- 
tion, just the fact that about 

30,000 high school and Col- 
lege students were fed up 
enough with this prejudiced 
society — and had enough 
feeling for their fellow-man 
to come and participate in 
something like this — proved 
to a lot of people in this 
country that the American 
youth are not just “rebels 
without a cause.” 

REBELS WITH A CAUSE 

Just the contrary, we are 
rebels with a cause — that 
cause being to change the 
society which the greedy 
people who run this country 
are leaving to the up-coming 
generation. 

We are all willing to 
come back again and again 
and again to get what we 
want. What we want is to 
get for all human beings 
the rights and freedom- 
they are entitled to. 

High School Marcher 
Detroit 


Youth March 

Los Angeles — The Youth 
Marchers for Integrated 
Schools here were unfor- 
tunately not represented in 
Washington on April 18. Be- 
cause of lack of funds to 
send anyone such a great dis- 
tance, they marched instead 
on City Hall at 12:00 noon 
on the 18th, and similar dem- 
onstrations in all major cities 
by those who couldn’t go 
took place. 

The question comes to 
mind that if the NAACP 
sponsored this March, why 
didn’t it, or some of the 
many famous people who 
have lent their names to it, 
send one or two representa- 
tives from places where the 
Marchers could not raise 
enough money independ- 
ently? 

The answer seems to be 
that the NAACP and these 
celebrities have not got their 
hearts in anything but legal 
battles and certainly will not 
financially encourage youth 



Student Turned 
Factory Worker 

Los Angeles — Being in a 
factory I have come across a 
lot of new, unple-asant 
things. The punching in, the 
guards, the regimentation, 
being watched every minute. 
I am beginning to see a lot 
| more than when I first read 
News & Letters. 

I am not on the production 
line but they still make me 
feel almost like they will 
shoot me if I don’t produce. 
You fill out a card on how 
long it takes you to produce 
a job, and you know you 
better not take longer than 
they set for it. You don’t 
know it the first day, but you 
know it very soon. 

I haven’t been in the 
j Army, but it can’t be any 
| worse than that. They seem 
to feel that they bought you 
I completely. I have got to be 
' on call all the time and I 
must come over whenever 
they call and I must come 
running. 

I can appreciate News & 
Letters more now. It is con- 
crete; the concrete never hit 
me in the face this way. The 
workers talk all around, 
little things, they haven’t 
said anything outright, but 
from the little they say I 
can see they feel .the same 
as I on the whole situation. 

H-BOMBS 

& 

SURVIVAL 

Los Angeles — Recently I 
heard a talk by Dr. Linus 
Pauling, a Nobel prize win- 
' ning chemist. He talked 
j about H-bombs and survival. 
Dr. Pauling said that the 
Geneva Conference on Nu- 
clear Disarmament was one 
of the most important con- 
ferences in the world today. 

: H-BOMBS & CANCER 

Dr. Pauling then talked 
about the effects of H-bombs. 
He estimated that for each 
big bomb tested so far 15,000 
people will die from cancer. 
He also said that 20 or 30 
years ago no one had Stron- 
tium-90 in him, while now- 
adays every human being cm 
earth has Strontium-90 in 
I him. Strontium-90 is a new 
chemical element, liberated 
by the H-bombs, which car- 
ries radioactive material to 
bone marrow and in time 
produces cancer, 
lc PER PERSON 

Dr. Pauling also talked 
about the number of H- 
bombs it would take to 
annihilate civilization. He 
stated that each bomb costs 
about 100,000 dollars to 
make. Also that each bomb 
could wipe out 10,000,000 
people. That is approximate- 
ly lc per person. 

Life is certainly cheap but 
I <$oubt whether the Geneva 
Conference on Nuclear Dis- 
armament will increase its 
value. 

— Student 


to act on its own and show 
the nation and* the world 
that youth, both Negro and 
‘white, can work together to 
end segregation. 


Los Angeles — One thing 
I’ve always wondered about 
is whether or not American 
colleges are educational. 
However, recently I’ve 
stopped wondering and de- 
cided they’re not. 

At my college, supposedly 
one of the best five, aca- 
demically speaking, in the 
country, the intellectual and 
the creative aspects of learn- ' 
iug play a poor third to the 
preparation for becoming a 
success in the business 
world and acquiring “mental 
life adjustment” which is de- 
signed to “help” the student 
fit easily into the pattern of 
modern corporate society. 

Perhaps this rather odd 
order of priority can best 
be explained by noting the 
series of events which occur 
each spring. Along with new 
green leaves, a mob of 
middle aged, pink faced, cor- 
rectly dressed gentlemen, 
wearing crew cuts, sprout 
up on campus keeping a 
sharp eye out (with nice 
slick advertising) for well 
polished young men to re- 
place the wornout cogs of 
the managerial classes, and 
for well groomed young 
maidens to join them as con- 
tented members of the 
middle class. 

And along with the flowers 
and their lovely blossoms, a 


The workers of the Har- 
riet-Henderson Cotton Mills 
of Henderson, North Caro- 
lina went on strike 23 weeks 
ago. The textile workers in 
this small town of 16,000 
struck to maintain their con- 
tract. No raises were asked, 
no additional fringe benefits, 
no new demands whatsoever 
were made by the labor 
bureaucracy in spite of the 
constantly increasing cost of 
living. The Textile Workers 
Union and the company 
came to an agreement. The 
union said in the agreement 
that they “hoped” all the 
strikers would be rehired. 

When the workers agreed 
to return to work and found 
70% of their jobs occupied 
by scabs they objected. The 
owners have been screaming 
that the workers are using 
“guns, bombs and violence.” 

A southern miner told me 
that he remembers very well 
when they first fought to 
organize the textile Industry 
in West Virginia. “I remem- 
ber my sister coming home 
with tear gas streaming from 
her eyes. Tear gas used hy 
the police to protect the 


swarm of FBI agents pop up 
among the teachers asking 
curious questions about the 
political opinions of Ameri- 
ca’s future scientists and 
technologists — to see that 
they are properly suited for 
the peculiar work of shoot- 
ing missiles into the radio- 
actively polluted atmos- 
phere. This is an event 
which I, in my naivete, 
didn’t know about until one 
of the more liberal profes- 
sors had nerve enough to 
admit it in a lecture. 

Unorthodox opinions, let 
alone radical opinions, out- 
side the strictly academic, 
are not exactly stimulated 
by such an atmosphere. Hor- 
rid words such as “Anar- 
chism,” “Socialism,” “Marx,” 
along with certain, terms 
commonly used in sociology 
are rarely mentioned with- 
out the appropriate amount 
of negative criticism and 
apologetics from suspicion of 
BAD ideas. 

After all, there are 
5,000,000 unemployed at the 
moment, and one would hate 
to be among them because 
of the small matter of opin- 
ion, or the relatively unim- 
portant motive of telling the 
truth about one’s thoughts 
concerning “the controver- 
sial” at the wrong moment. 
— A Student from California 


company. I remember 
women lying on the bridge 
to prevent trucks from go- 
ing to the factory. It doesn’t 
seem as if it has changed 
much since then. Just that 
now not only the police but 
the union leaders seem to be 
working for the company.” 

The textile industry has 
fought bitterly to escape un- 
ion organization for over 40 
years. The first to seek or- 
ganization in the industry 
were the New England tex- 
tile workers, who fought 
some bloody battles to gain 
union recognition. Many 
workers lost out when the 
Democratic politicians of- 
fered the industry a refuge 
in the South. Now the 
southern workers can stand 
no more of the oppression 
that the industry has to 
offer and are in open armed 
rebellion against their con- 
ditions. 

No matter how far South, 
North, East or West com- 
panies move to escape work- 
ers’ organizing, they cannot 
free themselves from the 
workers’ insistent struggle to 
control their conditions of 
life and labor. 
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Workers On Welfare 


Some of the cases you 
overhear at the Welfare 
office make you feel sick. 
One man was in tears try- 
ing to get them to accept 
his family, and they just 
kept telling him he should 
not have quit his job. He 
kept explaining to them 
that the job they had put 
him on was so heavy he 
couldn’t lift the weight. 
He said it was like trying 
to tell him to pick up the 
building. He didn’t have 
any choice — he had to 
quit. But they just kept 
right on saying he should 
not have quit. 

Disgusted 

Detroit 

* * * 

The union is supposed to 
be able to help you with 
welfare but what does 
that help mean? All they 
do is to take over part of 
the work the welfare peo- 
ple are supposed to do. 
They just tell you all 
that’s due you and what 
the legal points are. That’s 
not what we want from 
the union. 

Looking for Work 
Detroit 

* * * 

My cousin has 10 kids 
to feed and clothe. He can- 
not find a job anywhere 
so they have to live on 
what the welfare gives 
them. He gets his rent, 
$30, paid. They give him 
$77 a month for food for 
12 people! And every 6 
months they get some $50 


for clothes. They have to 
go to the Good Will for 
clothes, otherwise they 
wouldn’t be able to get 
anything for th^t money. 
He wants a job but there 
just aren’t any to be 
found. 

Housewife 

Detroit 

* * * 

We have thousands of 
workers who have drawn 
all their unemployment 
compensation and thou- 
sands more joining their 
ranks each week. They 
have no place to go but to 
welfare. One man who 
came into the welfare of- 
fice last week had 6 chil- 
dren. They gave him $3.22 
a week per person to take 
care of them. He had to 
work several days on 
Belle Isle to even get that. 
If any union bureaucrat 
or government official can 
tell me how you can feed 
a person in this age of in- 
flation on $3.22 a week, I 
would like the recipe. 

Father of Five 
Detroit 

One of my neighbors, a 
real fine guy, finally had 
to go on Welfare like me. 
He was on for a month 
and they found out he and 
his wife were not official- 
ly married. They have 2 
kids and are a wonderful 
family, but, just like that, 
they took him off the rolls. 
They told his wife that 
the only way they will 
help her or the children is 


if she puts her husband 
out. If he stays with his 
family the wife and kids 
don’t get any food. If the 
family breaks up they can 
eat. He doesn’t know what 
to do, but they, are all des- 
perate about it, either 
way. 

Father of Four 
Detroit 

* * * 

It makes you feel sick 
when you hear how peo- 
ple are treated when they 
have to go to welfare for 
help. A friend of mine has 
been out of work for 2 
years. They tell him be- 
fore he can get any help 
he has to “get rid” of his 
18 year old daughter. 

It is so easy to become 
depressed under these 
conditions but you can’t 
let it get you. That is what 
they want, so working 
men will be fighting other 
working men. You can’t 
let that happen. ^ 

It makes me think of the 
Nazi butchers and their 
concentration camps with 
the bodies piled high. 
Those bodies didn’t seem 
as if they were ever hu- 
man bodies but they were. 
It is a hard lesson to learn 
that "others did that to 
them. To me the cold in- 
human way the welfare 
people treat thq, unem- 
ployed is the first step to- 
ward those concentration 
camps. 

Unemployed 
New York 


Old Hand Blames Union Bureaucrats 
For Today’s Working Conditions 

Previous experiences over 
the years tell us that politi- 
cians will only talk about 
conditions, and that’s all. 

The one big question is: 
what is organized labor go- 
ing to do? 


There are many gains on 
record for which labor 
fought and won: overtime 
pay, paid vacations, seniority 
recognition, and a voice in 
setting production standards. 

Here Ve pause for a mo- 
ment to ask ourselves why, 
if organized labor was so 
effective in the past, why is 
it so ineffective at present? 

The answer is very sim- 
ple: during the days in which 
labor was making gains, it 
was a rank-and-file struc- 
ture. Action started at the 
plant by the workers, and 
finished up in the front of- 
fice with the workers. To- 
day, on the other hand, man- 
agement and top labor brass 
meet at the best local hotel. 
There they decide what is 
best for workers in terms of 
wages, working conditions, 
and permanent unemploy- 
ment. 


THE EARLY UAW 

Let’s take a union in ques- 
tion, the UAW, the CIO’s 
largest member union. The 
early history of the UAW 
was one of rank-and-file 
action. Wherever 10 or more 
workers were employed, 
there was one shop steward. 
As soon as any grievances 
came up, the steward went 
into .action with the fore- 
man. Work stoppage depend- 
ed on the foreman’s attitude. 
If he acted decently, the 
grievance went on to a high- 
er stage. If he decided that 
he was judge, juror, and 
prosecutor, then and there 
work in that department 
stopped. 

The steward knew most of 
the workers he represented 
by their first names. There 
was little doubt in the minds 
of people what the union 
stood for, because the union 
program was reflected by 
the action of the workers, 
and not by flowery speeches 
from Walter Reuther. 
BUREAUCRATS WIN- 
WORKERS LOSE 

Companies soon, redog- 
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nized the strength of their 
workers, and set out to do 
something about it. Their 
first move was to offer dues 
check-off — providing the 
union would discontinue the 
shop steward. Finances 
made the top brass vulner- 
able. The next move was to 
Cripple the committeemen’s 
strength. The companies 
came back with the proposal 
to pay committeemen while 
on union business, if the 
union would permit the com- 
pany to set production stand- 
ards. They thus renewed the 
old speed-up system with 
one big advantage: this time 
they could truthfully call 
the union a partner. Both 
company and union brass 
set out with very definite 
objectives. The company 
wanted to regain control of 
operations; the union bu- 
reaucracy wanted dues 
check-off, and five year con- 
tracts. Both sides have 
gained their objectives. Only 
the rank and file got lost 
in the shuffle. 

— Old Hand 
Detroit 


I’ve been unemployed 
for over a year and with 
4 small kids to feed. I saw 
an ad for a janitor at a 
school and I rushed over 
and they gave me 12 
sheets of paper to fill out. 
A college professor would 
have trouble with some of 
the questions they asked, 
but I did my best. Two 
days later they sent me a 
letter saying I didn’t have 
enough experience for the 
job! 

East Sider 
Detroit 


A DOCTOR SPEAKS 

By M.D. 

BEHAVIOR AND DISEASE 


. The most common reac- 
tion that I find, in patients in 
whom I seek to get the back- 
ground of their symptoms, is 
dissatisfaction with their 
work. It doesn’t take a phy- 
sician to recognize the 
chronic strain that is sapping 
away at an individual’s vi- 
tality. In fact, I believe many 
doctors are looking in the 
wrong direction for ways of 
explaining and preventing 
coronary thrombosis — a 
heart sickness which is kill- 
ing and incapacitating a 
great many men at the very 
apex of their growth. I have 
been much interested in a 
study recehtly made in San 
Francisco. 

2 DIFFERENT TYPES 

Two groups of men, most' 
of them between the ages of 
30 and 50 were selected from 
engineering, paper manu- 
facturing and aluminum 
corporations, newspaper or- 
ganizations, advertising 
agencies, grocery chains, 
television stations and other 
businesses. Selection was 
made on the exhibition by 
the individual of a particular 
behavior pattern. 

The pattern for the first 
group had the following 
characteristics: a) an intense 
drive to achieve goals; b) 
profound inclination and 
even eagerness to compete; 

c) persistent desire for rec- 
ognition and advancement; 

d) continuous involvement 
in multiple and adverse ac- 
tivity constantly subject to 
deadlines; e) habitual ten- 
dency to do everything in 
haste; f) extraordinary men- 
tal and physical alertness. 

A second group of men 
were selected on the basis of 
a behavior pattern essential- 
ly the opposite of the first 
group. In these there was a 
relative absence of drive, of 
ambition, sense of urgency, 
desire to compete or involve- 
ment of deadlines. 

Each of the men was in- 


vestigated concerning the in- 
cidence of coronary disease 
in parents, past illnesses, 
hours of work and sleep, 
smoking habits, dietary 
habits and physical activity. 
All had multiple physical 
and laboratory tests tending 
to establish the absence or 
presence of coronary heart 
disease. These studies in- 
cluded medical history of 
characteristic chest pains, 
EKG (electrocardiographs) , 
blood clotting and blood 
cholesterol tests. 

MODERN LIVING 

As a result of the studies, 
a remarkable difference in 
the incidence of coronary 
heart disease was found in 
the two groups of men. Ac- 
tive coronary disease was 
seven times more frequent 
in Group I than in Group 
II. It was further found that 
the explanation for this 
marked difference in the 
disease in the two groups did 
not lie in the difference in 
alcohol consumption, tobac- 
co smoking, dietary habits, 
physical exercise, amount of 
sleep, or in coronary disease 
of parents. 

It is common to hear 
vague generalities about the 
fast pace of modern living. 
Here in this study is concrete 
evidence of the association 
of one of the most common 
and killing diseases and a 
person’s reaction to his 
daily work. The environ- 
ment that many men work 
in today is a breeding ground 
for ambitions, competitions, 
goals, and deadlines impos- 
sible of fulfillment for those 
who cannot live as whole 
persons. These unsatisfying 
drives produce the physical 
and chemical changes, in the 
complex factory that is our 
body, which lead to coronary 
heart disease. This is why 
the question — what kind of 
labor shall men do? — re- 
mains for us one of para- 
mount importance. 


KHRUSHCHEV TALKS ON AND ON 

v 

(Continued from Page 5) 

reduction of the workweek to 40 hours by 1962, “hourly 
output will rise even more. Higher labor productivity will 
account for three-fourths of the increase of industrial 
output in 1965.” 

Planning specifies it precisely and planning is not 
based on wishing but on laws and state power and forced 
labor camps. 

And what can the ordinary worker look forward to 
as a result of trying once again “to catih up with and out- 
distance America”? ,, 

“It is planned,” the bulgy tyrant continues, “to raise 
the minimum wages of low paid workers from between 
270-350 rubles a month to between 500 or 600 rubles a 
month.” That is approximately $100-120 a month at the 
official Russian exchange! (The ruble has no value on the 
international exchange.) 

So we have wandered all over the globe and unto the 
moon but had to return to earth, Russian earth, to find 
that the key to the Seven Year Plan is in labor productivity 
and that the Russian worker and peasant will once again 
bear the heavy burden of industrialization. We can be 
sure that the Seven Year Plan will meet with resistance 
by the Russian masses who see no reason to increase their 
labor productivity when conditions of labor after three 
decades of Plans are no different than the exploitative 
conditions under private capitalism. 

’ | v - ; " ; . 
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than those of Biblical times. 
He faces turning over to the 
landowner everything he 
raises except enough to 
barely keep himself and his 
family alive. 

LIFE OF HORROR FOR 
COMMON MAN 

Sixty-five percent of the 
people of the Middle East 
live in villages and till the 
land which hardly ever be- 
longs to them. A relatively 
few ruling families, many 
living in Europe, own over 
half of all the land in the 
Middle East. King Farouk of 
Egypt is estimated to have 
owned one-third of the cul- 
tivated land of the country. 
The Nasser-led revolution 
against this corrupt regime 
did, at first, attempt to bet- 
ter the conditions of life of 
the Egyptian masses. All 
estates larger than 200 acres 
were divided and the 600,000 
acres of land, expropriated 
from the big landowners, 
went to 200,000 landless 
families. By contrast, in 
American supported Iran, 
40,000 of the 41,000 villages 
belong to the few rich land- 
lords. 

Fifteen percent of the peo- 
ple are nomads and raise 
stock for a living. 

The other 20 percent live 
in the cities. *The few 'fac- 
tories that exist include tex- 
tiles, flour mills, cement, 
small chemical plants, and 
some metallurgy. During a 
strike in an Egyptian textile 
plant it was revealed that 
the wages were 36 to 54 cents 
a day. The workers were 
striking for 75 cents — a day. 

The life of the common 
man in the Middle East is 
one of unrelieved horror 
compared to the “luxuries” 
of the American worker. Yet 
one auto worker, listening to 
a description of these condi- 
tions, said, “I looked around 
me in our own plant and I 
felt that what we are going 
through is almost as in- 
human as what they go 
through. One of the men is 
a veteran who has a bad 
stomach from the service 
which has even affected his 
heart. Everyone knows his 
condition. But the company 
put him on the worst job 
they had, one that could kill 
a healthy man, when he 
asked to bump into a differ- 
ent department so he 
wouldn’t have to move to a 
new plant out of town the 
way the company wanted 
him to. If he refused it, he 
was out of the pool. When 
you see what workers go 
through right here you feel 
very close to the workers 
over there.” 

Another worker added, 
“When I found out that the 
lifespan of an Egyptian 
worker is 27 years, I could 
hardly believe it. To me that 
shows what Russia and the 
United States both really 
stand for, in spite of all their 
talk about being concerned 
about the people of the 
Middle East.” 

THE WORLD STRUGGLE 
FOR POWER 

The Middle East links 
Europe, Asia and Africa. As 


the key to three great con- 
tinents, the Middle East has 
become a pawn in the strug- 
gle between Russia and 
America for world power. 
Two words explain why 
each wants control of the 
Middle East: oil and strate- 
gic power. 

The area produces over 17 
percent of the world’s total 
oil output, and 90 percent of 
it is exported. Oil is pro- 
duced more cheaply there 
than anywhere else in the 
world. The oil companies are 
owned chiefly by American 
and British interests. 

The strategic importance 
of the area is obvious with 
one glance at the map. Rus- 
sia itself borders on Iran and 
Turkey. The “West” consid- 
ers the Middle East essential 
to the “defense” of Europe. 
The Suez Canal in Egypt is 
a life-line of trade for 
“West” and “East.” So long 
as Russia supplied Egypt 
with arms to fight the 
“West,” and Britain and 
France fought Egypt, the 
native rulers, especially 
Nasser, succeeded in using 
the rivalry between “East” 
and “West” to their national 
advantage. 

With the July revolution 
in Iraq, however, a new fea- 
ture entered the arena. The 

new feature is native Middle 
East Communism. 

MIDDLE EAST 
COMMUNISM 

Middle East Communism 
is as altogether novel and 
hybrid a breed as is native 
Middle East Socialism. For 
example, the Baath Socialist 
Party is practically synony- 
mous with Nasser national- 
ism, and is no little tinged 
with anti-Semitism. In the 
place of favoring fraternal 
relations between Arab and 
Jewish masses, the Baath 
Socialist Party sponsors a 
sort of glorified ghetto for 
“Zionism.” The strange ap- 
pearance of such socialism 
is excused on the basis that 
a “precondition” for any 
social revolution is a Middle 
East federation embracing 
all states from the Atlantic 
to the Persian gulf. 

Such a type of federation 
Communists also favor — 
with this difference. With 
Nasser anti-West and the 
Baghdad Pact now scuttled 
as well, the Communists feel 
they can begin to play other 
games as well. The bill of 
goods they sold Kassim, who 
is no Communist, is that they 
alone can help him both 
from subordinating his oil- 
rich country to Egypt and 
from giving in to the masses 
of Iraq, who want to go on 
from the July revolt into a 
genuine social revolution. 

You cannot fight Com- 
munism of this variety with 
empty words. The Adminis- 
tration certainly is in no 
position to expose Commun- 
ism when it supports such 
rulers as King Saud of Saudi 
Arabia, one of the few slave- 
owners left on earth. 

Once Nasser overthrew 
the corrupt Farouk, he as- 
sured what native hour-- 
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TIBET 

The major outbreak of 
the Tibetan people against 
the Red Chinese regime 
shows that even a com- 
munity as remote and 
monk-ridden as the Ti- 
betans, reaches a point be- 
yond which it cannot be 
driven. 

Tibet is chiefly an agri- 
cultural country where 
herds and crops are pro- 
duced with great difficul- 
ty in mountainous coun- 
try completely dominated 
by a class of monks who 
constitute 20 per cent of 
the population. The Dalai 
Lama is not a leader, but 
a puppet figurehead set 
up by the monks, who 
hold the real power. 

Mao Tse Tung, to hold 
artd consolidate his power 
over Tibet, must modern- 
ize their way of life, put 
the monks to work at use- 
ful labor and increase the 
productivity of the region 
to the point where it will 
produce goods for China. 
His attempts so far have 
met with hostile resist- 
ance and it has cost him 
more to occupy it than he 
has r e c ej v e d for his 
trouble. 

The chief resistance has 
come from the Khamba 
tribesmen, who fortunate- 
ly are always armed to the 
teeth. Assistance is now 
being furnished by the re- 
volt of Chinese in Sink- 
iang Province, which bor- 
ders Tibet. 

These revolts give the 
lie to wishful-thinking, old 
radicals who stoutly claim 
that the Chinese regime is 
“different than the Rus- 
sian, more progressive, 
etc.’’ ad nauseam. 

In the revolt the Tibet- 
ans may not win, but 
neither will Mao Tse 
Tung. Nor will the monks 
go back to their old way 
of life, exploiting an en- 
tire natio n. The remote 
land of Tibet, the most 
inaccessable of countries, 
has been drawn into the 
struggle for world power 
in the cold war. 


CEYLON 

Since the bloody out- 
breaks last year in which 
1,000 lost their lives, Pre- 
mier Bandaranaike still 
leads a government which 
calls itself “socialist,” has 
14 Trotskyists in its 100 
man House of Represent- 
atives, and yet refuses to 
either nationalize the tea 
and rubber plantations or 
to institute the so-called 
“Model socialist communi- 
ty” which it promised if 
elected. The coalition gov- 
e r n m e n t ranges from 
Communist to right wing 
pro - Western politicians. 
The only thing that holds 
it together “is a mutual 
dread of an election,” Dr. 
N. M. Perera, the Trotsky- 
ist opposition leader, de- 
clared. He, however, is 
little better than the rest, 
sending fraternal dele- 
gates to Moscow on the 
slightest provocation. 

American surplus food 
provides 1,600,000 children 
with a glass of milk and a 
bun daily, something the 
American unemployed 
would also like to get but 
can’t. It is passed out by 
Communist food adminis- 
trator, Gunawardena. 

It is a truly chaotic situ- 
ation in which a corre- 
spondent recently remark- 
ed, “If the Ceylonese have 
learned anything from the 
British, I guess it is the art 

of muddling through.” 

* * * 

SOUTH AFRICA 

Amass demonstration 
of over 5,000 South Afri- 
can youth took place re- 
c e n 1 1 y. University stu- 
dents, mostly white, but 
with a liberal amount of 
African and Indian stu- 
dents, marched through 
the streets d e m a n ding 
that the government keep 
its hands off the school 
system of the country. 

The segregation -mad 
government has proposed 
that separate campus fa- 
cilities be set up for white, 
African and Indian stu- 
dents. It is a hopeful sign 
that the white students 
led the protest against this 
further effort to complete- 
ly segregate the country. 


PARIS 

Raids by the DeGaulle po- 
lice in Paris, similar in 
many respects to those of 
Hitler, took place recent- 
ly. Over 1,000 police, arm- 
ed with machine guns, 
tear gas and clubs moved 
through the hotels and 
apartments on the east 
side of Paris looking for 
alleged Moslem Algerians. 
Over 800 were questioned 
and over 30 arrested. 

The DeGaulle police 
struck at dawn, routing 
people out of bed and 
checking all identity 
cards. The West side sub- 
urb of Puteaux was also 
raided in this, the second 
raid of its kind within a 
week. 

* * * 

BUREAUCRATS' POLITICS 

The American labor bu- 
reaucrats have rejected 
the idea of any independ- 
ent political action which 
would favor labor. Instead 
they still follow the old 
policy of “rewarding the 
friends and punishing the 
enemies of labor” estab- 
lished by Samuel Gompers 
a half century ago. Walter 
Reuther is not only no ex- 
ception to this rule, he is 
its chief proponent. 

Chris H. Magnusson was 
supposed to be labor’s 
“voice” on the State Board 
of Education in Michigan. 
He has just resigned to 
take another post, the ex- 
ecutive director of the 
Michigan Carpenters, Con- 
tractors Association. Thus 
another of Reuther’s 
dreams explodes in his 
face. In his new post, 
Magnusson becomes the 
spokesman for the em- 
ployers of the carpenters 
and is pledged to fight 
against organized labor. 

* * * 

PITTSBURGH 

A mile long traffic jam 
developed in Pittsburgh, 
Pa. recently after a classi- 
f i e d advertisement ap- 
peared in a local news- 
paper asking for laborers. 

“All I wanted was 12 or 
15 men,” John Silmurda, 
the manager of a cut stone 
firm, complained. 
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geoisie there were in the 
Middle East, that he believes 
and will respect “the sanc- 
tity of private property.” In 
addition, because Egypt is 
the poorest country in the 
Middle East and has insuf- 
ficient arable land without 
some new sources of irriga- 
tion, Nasser has seen to the 
Aswan Dam project. He has 
also attempted to get the oil 
royalties from the oil-rich 
Middle East countries like 
Iraq to help in the economic 
development of Egypt. 

There is no doubt that 
Nasser’s unfurled banner of 
Arab nationalism offers a 
pole of attraction to the 
masses of the Middle East. 
Opening a new era in the 
struggle of the Middle East, 
Kassim as a Communist 
puppet now thrusts out an- 
other banner, also called 
Arab nationalism. Mean- 
while the lot of the average 


worker and peasant remains 
unchanged. 

THE HUMAN SOLUTION 

The only solution to the 
problems of disease, poverty, 
oppression and war in the 
Middle East will come from 
those \&ho are hit hardest 
by these conditions. The 
solution will come when the 
common people rise up and 
bring about a total change 
in all social and economic re- 
lations. This total change 
will have to be a world-wide 
change. Right now there is 
no material basis for a truly 
human life for all in the 
Middle East. 

And for those of us who 
live in the West, can we say 
our lives are truly human? 
Will they ever be until we 
too change society com- 
pletely— so that life, whether 
in the brutal factpjry speed- 
ups in Detroit of in the 


? 


muddy fields of Egypt, is not 
just a time spent on earth 
working to earn enough to 
eat? No man is free as long 
as one man is hungry or 
enslaved. 
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ELECTIONS IN* LOCAL 212 

The elections of union officers, bargaining committee- 
men and executive board members, have just been eorf- 
cluded in Local 212. These elections left the majority of 
the production workers at the Mack plant, where the 
largest number of members are, stunned by the victory of 
the Reutherite Green Slate. Many were asking what hap- 
pened. “We won the election committee two weeks ago. 
In all previous elections when you win the election com- 
mittee, you also win the election.” Another worker said, 
“Practically every leading Green Slater told me they 
would lose this election because the workers in this plant, 
and the 8 Mile plant have turned against them.” Some- 
thing did happen. 

Not just one thing but many. First the Green Slate 
officers refused to have voting booths put at the plant gate 
as had been done in all previous years. Many, many work- 
ers were so beat at the end of a day slaving in the plant 
they were just too tired to walk that Y 4 of a mile to vote. 
Secondly there were three slates organized just before the 
election, mainly to disorganize the workers- Thirdly, there 
were independent candidates all over the place. 

THERE’S NO DIFFERENCE 

As a worker said, “Every vote the Unity third slate 
got was taken away from the Rank and File. Every vote 
the independents got was taken away from the Rank and 
File.” He went on to say, “But the leaders of these slates 
are no different from those of the Green Slate. They just 
seem to want qn easy job in place of the others. From now 
until the next elections in 2 years you won’t see or hear 
from them. They’re like dogs that had a fight and got 
licked. They will go into a hole and lick their wounds for 
2 years. When th« production* workers are battling the 
company and union about speed-up, these opposition 
leaders will still be licking their wounds. If they by any 
chance happen to be at a meeting their mouths seem to 
be glued together. In some cases when they do pry it open 
they tell us we have to go along with the officers and 
support them.” 

The Green Slate wanted a small vote and they man- 
euvered and got it. They had every International Rep. 
that ever worked there to come out to vote for them. Some 
have not been around for 20 years. Out of some 20,000 in 
Local 212, only 7,000 voted. 

NEGRO OFFICERS OUT 

They maneuvered practically all Negro officers out of 
all leading positions in the union. There is only one on 
the shop committee. They had 3 running for recording 
secretary. One white, an ex-Reutherite, ran independent. 
He was in a run off with the Negro Green Slaters and 
some said that the union officers were telling workers to 
vote for the white independent rather than the Negroes 
on the same slate with them. 

A worker said, “The Green Slate had the sanction and 
blessing of the company.” 

THE UNITY SLATE 

The Unity Slate was organized a few months before 
the election mainly by skilled workers, some former 
Reuther bureaucrats and fellow travelers. 

Th'e workers in the plant see no difference in any of 
these slates. 

SHACKLED BY CONTRACT 

If the Rank and File had really answered the problem 
or explained to workers, that in the past 2 years since 
they werfe elected at the shop level to the bargaining com- 
mittee they have not been able to solve their grievances 
because of this contract that the Reutherites have shackled 
us with and now the Unity Slate appears to divide the 
votes but are never around when the workers are fighting 
speed-up. I am sure the workers would have walked that 
% of a mile to vote. 
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STEEL CONTRACT TO EXPIRE 


STEEL CORPORATIONS AND ADMINISTRATION 
LINE UP AGAINST WORKERS 

Homestead, Penna. — Steel contracts affecting some 500,000 steelworkers employed 
by approximately 70 steel companies will expire June 30. 

Two months before the steel contract is to expire, before a single negotiations 
meeting was held between union and company, and at a time when no strike deadline 
was even mentioned, Eisenhower rushed into public print with his warning that the 
government would use force “if the public interest is threatened.” 

^ Naturally the steel cor- 
porations took quick ad- 
vantage of this free help 
from the Government to an- 
.nounee that it would not 
“give in” to the union de- 
mands for higher wages, a 
shorter workweek and fringe 
benefits. _As “Iron Age” ma- 
gazine, spokesman for the 
steel industry, reports, R. 
Conrad Cooper, chief in- 
dustry negotiator, is “the 
coldest pineapple Dave Mc- 
Donald has ever came up 
against.” 



Reprinted by Popular Request 

Editorial On . . . 


THE WHITE SOUTH 

The kidnap-lynching by whites in Mississippi, and the 
rape of a young Negro student by four white men in 
Florida have turned the feeling and thoughts of many 
American Negroes more sharply against the white South 
than toward the world crisis, whether it be Berlin, the 
Middle East, or the coming summit conference. 

These lynchers, murderers and rapists are seldom ap- 
prehended, and when they are, the courts are likely to set 
them free, or they are given such light sentences that it 
is only further proof to Negroes that white justice is no 
justice. 

THE F.B.I., KKK, AND THE ADMINISTRATION 

Here in a country that yells to the world that Democ- 
racy prevails, in a country that has one of the largest 
secret services, neither the FBI nor all the other forces 
of the Administration have been able to find the lynchers 
in one single small town in the South. 

The latest Is that the F.B.I. has left the case, daring to 
say^ that no Federal law had been violated! 

The recent reorganizing of the K.K.K. and the White 
Citizens Councils with their staunch position of defying 
the “laws of the land,” make one wonder just how much 
the Administration opposes these organizations. It has 
spent millions in tracking down people they call “sub- 
versive”? with dispatch and force they intervene in strikes 
involving thousands of workers and crush them. Every 
Negro knows through years of experience that for them 
(Continued nn Page 1) 
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Thus the stage is set far 
in advance of the strike, with 
the power of both the gov- 
ernment and steel corpora- 
tions in , firm alignment 
against the steelworkers’ 
Union. 

RANK & FILE SPEAK UP 

Steelworkers have their 
own ideas about the most 
important issues they face, 
and as one steelworker said, 
“We had a strike three years 
ago and got our contract. 
But since then, the company 
has put in a lot of radical 
changes affecting working 
conditions — all of them 
against the men. Grievances 
have been filed by the hun- 
dreds, but they just keep 
piling up. You never hear 
anything about them. What 
we want changed most is 
our conditions of work, but 
the union isn’t doing a thing, 
about them. If we can’t get 
anything dope about this 
now, how can we expect our 
conditions to be different 
after a contract is signed?” 

“What’s this business about 
four days a week every 
fourth week?” asked anoth- 
er steelworker. “Maybe Mc- 
Donald doesn’t know it, but 
all the men here know that 
for practically a year before 
this stock-piling speed-up, 
we were working four days 
a week, and I mean every 
week!” 

Concerning the shorter 
work-week, another steel- 
worker said, “Sure, we’d like 
to have a shorter work-week; 
It might give us some job 
security, give a few more 
guys a job and give us a 
breather from this terrific 
speed-up. But I just don’t 
think we’re going to get it. 
Not because we don’t want 
it, but because that’s what 
McDonald will give in on.” 
SPEEDUP AND MORE 
SPEEDUP 

Although . the men have 
been forced to condition 
(Continued on Page 3) 
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COAL AND ITS PEOPLE 


CONTINUOUS MINERS BRING 
CHANGES— ALL BAD 


SCOTT’S RUN, W. Va.— 
They’re bringing in more 
continuous miners all the 
time. When they are brought 
in, the company starts mov- 
ing men around in classifi- 
cations according to their 
own rules. 

Just like they are chang- 
ing cutters to pinners and 
putting them on the miners. 
You can say anything you 
like about a miner being a 
new machine, but pinning 
isn’t a new job. 

With the miners coming 
in, men are sure to go. And 
the company is changing 
classifications to try to get 
men they want in them so 
they won’t be laid off when 
thf lay-off hits. Seniority 
according to classification is 
getting to be a bigger joke 
all the time. 

'MINER’ BRINGS 
ROOF FALLS 

Drilling to put in pins to 
hold the top up has gotten 
very hard on my section. 
The company has gone from 


using seven foot pins to us- 
ing four foot pins! The out- 
come has been that ever 
since the miner has been on 
the section the top keeps 
falling in. 

And with the coal hungry 
operators we have, and the 
bosses even hungrier, it’s a 
lucky thing that someone 
hasn’t been caught under a 
fall. But you can push your 
luck so far and it’ll catch up 
with you. 

We just had a couple of 
men crushed in a fall a 
couple of months ago, but 
some men have short mem- 
ories or figure it won’t hap- 


pen to them, just like the 
two men who got it. You 
just can’t be too safe in a 
coal mine. 

NO EIGHT HOUR DAY 

We seem to be going 
backwards in a lot of ways. 
I know the contract says you 
don’t have to work more 
than eight hours a day, but 
if you work on a miner sec- 
tion, you might as well tear 
that part of the contract up. 

If you are on a miner sec- 
tion and don’t stay in after 
quitting time, you won’t be 
there long because they will 
move you. 

Its bad enough working on 
a miner section for eight 
hours. It just doesn’t make 
any difference what you feel 
or think. 


CO. CHEATS 
DISABLED MINER 
ON COMPENSATION 

PURSGLOVE, W. Ya. — 
One of the guys I used to 
work with on the track gang 
was a big husky bruiser. He 
was what the company 
would call a good worker. 

No job was too hard for 
him to do; no demands of the 
bosses were too unreason- 
able. If a heavy lifting job 
that would ordinarily re- 
quire two men came up and 
our boss sent hirh alone, he 
would do it. 

NEVER LISTENED 

It was one thing for him 
to push himself the way he 
did. That was his business, 
so long as he wasn’t involv- 
ing anybody else. But when 
a job did involve someone 
else, as it often did, it didn’t 
sit too well with the other 
person, and on many occa- 
sions that other person was 
me. 

I grew tired of telling him 
to take it slower and easier; 
that' continuing to knock 
himself out the way he was 
would lead to the boss piling 
even more work on him; 
that he couldn’t keep up 
what he was doing without 
coming out the loser in the 
end. 

He was ordinarily a safe 
man to work with, but this 
was not always so. For the 
boss knew when he was mad, 
he worked like a demon, as 
if he was taking his anger 
out on his work. And the 
boss would purposely needle 
him about something to get 
him worked up. There were 
times when he was in this 
state that I would simply 
stand and not even try to 
grab hold of a rail, even 
though we were supposed to 
be working together. 
INSULT TO INJURY' 

He was working with 
another guy one day and 
hurt his back. He reported 
it to his boss, but no acci- 
dent record was filled out. 


C onsol — A Modern Mine 

PRODUCTION, PROFITS PAID FOR 
WITH MINERS' LIVES 


Morgantown, W. Va. — 
Plans for the Loveridge 
mine of Consolidation Coal 
Company at Fairview, W. 
Va., indicate that it will be 
the largest coal mine in the 
world, as well as the most 
modern. ' * 

Consol is big all right — the 
largest commercial coal pro- 
ducing company in the 
world. And it is modern, too, 
with a lot of continuous 
miners that eat up coal. 

But Consol also eats up 
men in a big way in its big 
drives for big production for 
big profits. 

The fact remains that only 
one thing is important to 
Consol, and that is big pro- 
fits. There are thousands of 
grave markers, wheel chairs, 
filled hospital beds and 
broken families to show at 
whose expense Consol has 
grown big. 

MODERN MINE, 

OLD DEATH 
One of the more recent 
grave markers which Con- 
sol added to its long list 
came out of the “modern” 
Loveridge mine. 

Joe Nagy was an operator 
on a continuous miner there. 
He could really handle that 
machine, and the miner is 
designed to keep going all 


It didn’t seem to be too im- 
portant. 

But it was important, and 
after a few days his condi- 
tion reached the point where 
he had to take off from 
work. His case was diagnos- 
ed as a ruptured disc and 
required an operation. The 
operation was not success- 
ful and he now has to wear 
a brace on one leg just to 
stand up. He will be crip- 
pled for life. But the irony 
of it all is that the company 
beat him out of compensa- 
tion for his injury — because 
no report had been filled 
out. 

When I ran into him later, 
he was a bitter man. “When 
I think of all the things I 
did for the company,” he 
said, “of all the times I 
knocked myself out for 
them, I get so mad I don’t 
know what to do. The thanks 
I got from them for all the 
years of service I gave was 
to have them even beat me 
out of my compensation.” 


the time, continuously chew- 
ing its way into the face of 
the coal and throwing the 
coal behind it to be further 
carried to the outside. 

But there is more than 
just coal that is produced. 
There is also deadly me- 
thane gas being constantly 
liberated and enough, air 
must be provided to dilute 
and drive the gas out to pre- 
vent explosive accumula- 
tions. 

The company, by federal 
law, is charged with the re- 
sponsibility to provide ad- 
equate ventilation. 

The gas is odorless and 
and colorless, and men are 
supposed to be provided 
with a flame safety lamp 
which detects gas accumula- 
tions. Joe had his safety 
lamp, but noticed that it was 
not burning and it must be 
burning to detect gas. 

He was about 35 feet back 
from the face of the coal 
when he attempted to light 
his lamp. It was the last 
thing he did, for the flame 
was immediately pulled out 
of the lamp by the great 
accumulation of explosive 
methane gas, setting it off 
and blasting Joe to instant 
death. 

The investigation which 
followed revealed that the 
rate of advance, the speed 
with which the miner was 
moving into the face, was 
too fast for the air that was 
provided to adequately di- 
lute and drive off the gas. 

So Consol marked off a 
number on its records — and 
the next day hired another 
man to take Joe’s place and 
gave him a number. 


The company has been 
moving our pace up so 
fast to get steel ahead for 
the strike that the men 
just can’t take it. It’s get- 
ting too tough for the men 
who have been working 
steadily, so you can ima- 
gine what it must be like 
for those who haven’t 
worked for a while- Some 
of them have been off for 
as lopg as a year. Next 
month when it’s hot we’ll 
really have it 

Steelworker 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Way of the World 


By Ethel Dunbar 


WHERE TO GO AND WHAT TO DO 


The life of Negro people is 
so miserable to live any- 
where in the world, especial- 
ly in our own country, 

I don’t care how the Ne- 
gro might honor and obey 
some of the white people. 
Just let some white man put 
on a black face and attack a 
white woman. Then look 
out, colored man, because 
one of you will have to die- 
The white woman had bet- 
ter say it was a Negro so 
that same white man can go 
out and get a mob together 
to kill some innocent colored 
man for nothing. 

The Negroes should ask 
themselves what they can 
do to protect themselves 
from getting killed for noth- 
ing. Times aren’t getting any 
better for the Negro; in the 
South, or in the North either. 
Should the colored people 
do unto the white race what 
they do unto the black race? 
NORTH AND SOUTH 
In the South they are get- 
ting away with raping 
colored girls and killing 
colored men. And in the 
North they’re discriminating 
against the colored people 
for moving into some special 
part of the city — like Dear-, 
born in Detroit, or Queens 
in New York, or the North- 
side in Chicago. These cities 
have some of the worst idqgs 
about colored people living 
in the same neighborhood 
with whites. They claim to 
be afraid the colored men 
will rape their daughter, or 


the colored women will take 
their husbands, or that they 
make too much noise in the 
neighborhoods, or drink or 
clown too much. 

But just come through one 
of those white neighborhoods 
late at night and you will 
hear some of the worst lan- 
guage any colored person 
ever heard- 

WHO DOES THE HARM? 

The colored people have 
some of the worst lies told 
on them. Yet .it is the white 
people who do all the harm 
in the world to colored peo- 
ple and then say that be- 
cause they are white the 
colored can’t kill them for 
what they do. 

The colored people just 
have to learn to work to- 
gether the way the white 
man does. They will have to 
fight to hold onto the little 
freedom that they have left. 

There is no time left for 
the colored people to say, 
“Let us wait and see what 
God will do to the white 
man for beating and killing 
some colored person for 
nothing.” God just doesn’t 
do things to somebody be- 
cause you want it to be done. 
He works out things in His 
own way and His own time. 
We will have to fight to save 
our own race, because the 
white man never says that 
he will wait on God to do 
something to us. The white 
man just does what he wants 
done and never thinks of 
God at all- 


“You had better— all you people of the South 
— prepare yourselves for a settlement of this 
question- It must come up for settlement sooner 
than you are prepared for it, and the sooner you 
commence that preparation, the better for you. 
You may dispose of me very easily — I am nearly 
disposed of now; but this question is still to be 
settled. This Negro question, I mean. The end of 
that is not yet.” 

—John Brown, 1859, facing the gallows. 


IWW Exposes 
New York Job 
Agencies 

NEW YORK, May 11— 
The Industrial Workers of 
the World, still an active 
union although thought of 
by many people as a thing 
of the past, today initiated a 
boycott against employment 
agencies “selling” jobs to 
restaurant workers. 

According to an LW.W. 
survey, a restaurant work- 
er can rarely get a job with- 
out paying a private agency 
a fee of from $25.00 to $40.00. 
Standard pay for restaurant 
workers is $1.00 an hour, 
sometimes less. 

I.W.W. officials point out 
that restaurants are com- 
pelled to rely on private 
agencies to supply kitchen 
help because the State Em- 
ployment service is inade- 
quate in this area, j v 

In order to alleviate a 
situation which • f oi ces the 
city’s lowest-paid workers 
to buy jobs, the I.W.W. is 


establishing a free employ- 
ment service. The union’s 
stated object is to meet the 
restaurant industry’s per- 
sonnel needs without plac- 
ing the individual worker 
in a position where he must 
buy a job. According to the 
plan, there will be no cost 
to any restaurant. Any in- 
dividual who wishes to use 
this service may do so by 
paying $1.00 to register with 
the employment service. 

A permanent picket line 
will be established at cer- 
tain employment agencies 
selling jobs to restaurant 
workers, union officials 
stated. Those restaurants 
which persist in dealing 
with such private agencies 
will be the object of infor- 
mation pickets telling their 
customers about the work- 
ers’ plight, it was said. 

One I.W.W. official de- 
scribed the boycott as “an 
appeal to the common de- 
[.cency of the restaurant own- 
ers, some of whom do not 
know that employment 
agencies are selling jobs in 
their establishments ' at ex- 
orbitant prices.” 
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STAYING ON THE JOB 

'Just Keep Telling Yourself 
That Our Husbands Are Laid Off' 


STEEL WORKERS 
FACE STRIKE 
DEADLINES 


When you are out of work 
for over a year and p a half 
you begin to think that you 
want any job there is just 
so long as you can work and 
get some money coming in. 
Well, last week I got a job 
after being off that long and 
in 2 days my whole outlook 
changed completely. 

19TH CENTURY 

One thing I am sure of — 
this factory comes straight 
out of the 19th century, the 
work, the dirt, the machines. 
In the outside world you 
hear of Automation. In this 
plant I believe that their 
motto must be, “If you have 
to do it, do it by hand.” Au- 
tomation isn’t progress when 
it deprives workers of a live- 
lihood or drives people so 
that it nearly kills them; but 
there have been some tools 
designed that have helped 
people in their work. How- 
ever, no word of these has 
leaked into this factory. It 
is the heaviest, hardest, dirt- 
iest work I have ever done. 
It is a job for several 200 
pound men but there are 
only 2 of us women doing 
it. 

We make. up the electric 
cords for irons and such. 
First the strands of wire 
have to be put together ; then 

UNEMPLOYED 
IN LANSING 

Lansing, Mich. — The trip 
the unemployed took to Lan- 
sing was a little different 
from the trip we took to 
Washington. At least the un- 
employed people got to talk 
in Lansing, and that meant 
a lot to us. In Washington 
not one unemployed person 
got to say a word. Actually 
the Lansing trip was meant 
to be smothered even more 
than the Washington, D.C. 
deal was. But it didn’t work 
so well for the big shots this 
time. 

In the beginning everyone 
who wanted to go was sup- 
posed to. Then they started 
stalking about taking only 
one bus load of unemployed 
for each Senator. That would 
have been 7 bus loads of 
37 people each. It was voted 
down and in the end we got 
to take along 14 bus loads 
plus plenty of car loads. 

The International guys got 
up and started talking first, 
of course. Gus Scholle spoke 
and then Mazey aind then 
others. The unemployed 
started telling them to cut 
it short and let us talk for 
a change. And that’s how 
we got the floor. 

Around 2 p.m. we marched 
to the Capitol and once 
around it. Then we went in- 
side. Arrangements had been 
made to talk to various of- 
ficials and it was all sup- 
posed to be over in 35 min- 
utes according to their sched- 
ule. But once we got hold of 
them we held them there to 


they’re coated with rubber 
(a man does this) then they 
have to be coated with as- 
bestos; then they’re twisted 
in what I call a monster ma- 
chine (it looks as if it came 
straight out of a horror 
film). From the monster 
machine it goes to the braid- 
ing machine. As the wire de- 
velops into the cord it goes 
on bigger steel spools and 
gets heavier and heavier. 
They must reach 500 lbs. in 
weight. The diameters of the 
wheels on the spools are 
about 2 Vs feet wide. 

BENEFICIAL TO HEALTH 

Our job is to roll these 
spools of wire to each ma- 
chine for the different oper- 
ations. To get one into the 
machine we have to use a 
bar that goes through the 
spool and then we lift, tug 
and pull to finally get it 
into the machine. I can re- 
member in school being 
taught how to lift heavy ob- 
jects so that you do not hurt 
your back, but in doing this 
operation it is not humanly 
possible to do it correctly. 

Besides the heavy lifting 
(which I am sure is against 
the law), during one opera- 
tion you breath in asbestos; 
at another time the whirling 
noise of the machines is so 
great that it remains with 
'you for at least 10 minutes 
after you shut the machines 
off. After the first day I 
worked on these machines 
I couldn’t keep -my balance 
and was walking as if slight- 
ly intoxicated. 

THIS IS A JOB? 

The UAW has had this 
shop organized for the past 
3 years and the workers 
fought hard to get it in. I 
asked the girl I work with 
what changes had occurred 
after the union got in and 
she said, “I don’t know. All 
I know is that before the 
union we had 6 girls working 
these 32 machines and since, 
we have had 2 or 3,” 

After my first day on the 
job this same girl had said 
to me, “Just keep telling 
yourself that our husbands 
are laid off.” 

This is called a job. I am 
sure someone at the statistic 
bureau on unemployment is 
happy that they can now list 1 
me among the employed and 
boast how the depression is 
over. 


4 o’clock. After we broke 
the bureaucrats down, I 
thing many who wanted to 
got a chance to speak up. 

It seemed to do a little 
good, too. At least, after the 
publicity we got, some of 
the people who had been to 
the Welfare half a dozen 
times trying to put appli- 
cations in, suddenly found 
the doors open. 

It made me feel good to 
think that the pressure we 
were trying to put on the 
big shots did a little good 
somewhere. It sure did more 
good than that phony March 
on Washington, anyhow. 

—UNEMPLOYED 


PITTSBURGH, Pa. — It 
appears that McDonald 
meant it when he said “No 
contract, no work.” All the 
locals have passed the word 
down, so there doesn’t seem 
to be much question but that 
the uiiion plans to go 
through with the strike. 

With all the stocking of 
steel, the men figure there 
will be a strike, and a long 
one at that. But anyway it 
goes, the company is going 
to win out. If the men get a 
raise, the price of steel goes 
up and the price of every- 
thing else goes up. The feel- 
ing in the mill is that the 
men will come out on the 
short end no matter how 
things go. 

But if there is going to be 
a strike, they’d rather be out 
in the summer time. The 
ones who have been working 
steadily would sure appreci- 
ate a strike because it would 
give them some let up from 
the terrific pace they’ve 
been working. 

Employment is about back 
to normal in my department, 
what it was before the big 
lay-offs; but there still are 
not enough men to do the 
work. The results are short 
crews and stepping up the 
pace of work to the point 
where men can’t take it. Be- 
fore this speed-up, there 
were always “extra” crews 
to do the work that would 
always be coming up and 
had to be done. Now you 
don’t find an extra man or 
clean- up men around any- 
where. That’s also why guys 
ALWAYS SAME STORY 

More than anything else 
the men want their condi- 
tions changed. Grievances 
just keep piling up when the 
men file them and the union 
doesn’t press any of the is- 
sues. The men just don’t 
know if they’re coming or 
going. They are asked to file 
grievances when they feel 
they are being treated un- 
justly. They do this and the 
grievances are just pushed 
aside. Its always the same 
old story, “It’s past prac- 
tice”. The men send the 
committees to get something 
definite from the union, 
both local and international, 
but with no results. 


AUTO— DETROIT 

A Reutherite in our 
shop just came back to 
work on production after 
having been out of the 
shop for about 3 years. 
Before that he had been 
a chief steward, so he 
hadn’t really worked on 
production for 10 or 15 
years before that. He told 
us, “I’ve heard the guys 
griping about working 
conditions, but I didn’t 
believe it could have 
changed so much in 3 
years.” He said that he 
had even had a little ex- 
perience, in a penitentiary 
in Jackson. He said, “I 
used to think nothing 
could be worse than Jack- 
son Fen. But this is. The 
only difference is that at 
Chrysler you go home at 
night.” ! 

No Joke 

■ Detroit 


THe Working Day 

By Angela Terrano 

LOOKING FOR WORK IN DETROIT 


Going around looking for 
factory work can be one of 
the most discouraging jobs 
there is. First there are very 
few places that are hiring. 
Secondly when they are 
doing a little hiring they 
seem to be mystified if you 
have been out of work for 
over a year. They seem to 
be completely ignorant of 
the fact that there is a de- 
pression and so they look at 
you through one eye and 
seem to say, “Well, what’s 
wrong with you that no one 
will hire you?” 

THE OLDER WORKER 

It is even tougher for the 
older women. They sit in 
the waiting room and ask 
around, “Do they have an 
age limit here?” They sit it 
out hoping that they will 
get hired. 

A few years ago you used 
to get fairly well dressed 
when you were lodking for 
work. Recently the women 
look very shabbily dressed, 
many going without stock- 
ings on not the warmest of 
days. 

MORE PROFITS— 

MORE UNEMPLOYMENT 

When Automation began 
throwing people out of work 
I can remember Reuther and 


many other people saying, 
“well that won’t be for long, 
those machines can’t buy 
back the cars.” 

It was a very bitter lesson 
to learn that it is not buying 
power that keeps the econ- 
omy going, and whosoever 
uses this is just sowing illu- 
sions. 

More machines are being 
added every day- More cars 
are being bought. More 
profits are being made than 
ever before and more people 
are being laid off. 

There are very many peo- 
ple that are still working in 
Detroit. However the ones 
that are not seem to have 
been forgotten. It is now the 
“American Way of Life” to 
have between 3 to 5 million 
unemployed, so why worry 
about them. 

STILL OUT OF WORK 

A woman worker who has 
been supporting herself and 
her husband for many, many 
months on a $60 a week job, 
told me, “People act like thfe 
recession is over. They don’t 
realize how many people are 
still out of work and are 
having such a hard time of it 
here in Detroit.” She knows 
from bitter experience. 


EDITORIAL 

NORTH CAROLINA GOVERNOR CALLS OUT 
NATIONAL GUARD TO BREAK STRIKE 

Striking textile workers, in the Southern mill town 
of Henderson, North Carolina, are barred from picket 
demonstrations by the National Guard who were called, 
on May 11, to protect the scabs at the Harriet-Henderson 
Cotton Mills. ' 

Using the time-dishonored cry that he has to protect 
“everybody’s” safety, North Carolina’s self-styled liberal 
Governor, Luther H. Hodges, called the guard in a new 
move to break the 7-months old strike. 

SCAB VIOLENCE 

The Henderson strike has been marked by violence 
since the company arrogantly refused to honor its agree- 
ment with the Textile Workers Union of America (AFL- 
CIO), locked out the striking workers, and replaced them 
with scabs. 

They fought back and forced the company to cancel 
its plans for a third shift with the national guard patrol- 
ling the company street, strikers are now doing missionary 
work among the scabs as far as 18 miles away, letting them 
know what it means to cross a picket line, steal another 
man’s job, and then get the company’s boot when the dirty 
work is done. 

CHEAP LABOR’ 

Behind Governor Hodges’ calling in the troops is the 
fact that North Carolina led the lily-white South in luring 
capital with the bait of “cheap and unorganized labor.” 
In 1958 alone North Carolina snared almost $2%, million 
in new-plant investment. 

Hodges wants to do better than that in 1959, but he’s 
afraid Northern industry will think twice about moving 
in if he can’t end the long Harriet-Henderson strike in a 
hurry. 

Hand in hand with the North Carolina’s anti-union 
violence in Henderson, goes the c.urrent Jim Crow violence 
against Negroes in Monroe, Union County. 1 

* * * 

In bloody Harlan County, Kentucky, and Jellico, Ten- 
nessee, exploding tipples and national guard bayonets 
marks the continuing strikes by miners to force scab coal 
operators to negotiate with the United Mine Workers. 

In the last half year, the national guard has been used 
in the South for breaking strikes more than at any time 
since the 1930s. It is clear the Southern rulers are out to 
break the unions and re-establish > company unions with 
their inevitable sweatshop conditions of labor. White labor 
is learning that to the bosses and politicians of the South 
“lily white” means docile, scab labor. 
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EDITORIAL 

THE WHITE SOUTH 

(Continued from Page 1) 

to deal with the white Southerner w'here Negroes are 
involved is practically impossible. 

The young student in Florida was raped and kid- 
: trapped by force. That is a Federal offense, so the Attorney 
General of that state issued a statement that kidnapping 
would be waived in this case. It was also waived in the 
Emmett Till pase and the lynchers were set free. 

It is now being said that Mack Parker, the latest 
victim of the lynchers, was innocent of what he was 
accused of. Negroes knew this from the beginning. Through 
the years, Negro after Negro has been murdered or sent 
to prison because of the white women who, to hide their 
love affairs, cry rape and point their fingers at Negroes. 
These crimes are very, very seldom committed by Negroes 
but they are paid for with their innocent lives. 

The whole world knows that the law of the South 
does not apply to the whites in crimes they commit against 
Negroes. 

The latest prime suspect" is a white Southern preacher. 
'Every Negro knows no one has ever been sentenced for 
lynching a Negro. Three or four years ago a Negro man 
was a witness in convicting a white man in Mississippi. 
The day he was paroled, the white man broke into the 
Negro’s home, killing his entire family and leaving the 
man paralyzed from gun shot wounds. He was sent to 
prison for another ten years. His two white accomplices 
received five year prison sentences. 

What about the ‘gains’ of the negroes? 

' The official 'Negro leadership is saying the Negroes 
should not think in terms of violence, but go through the 
cburts, abide by the laws, and the world will heap the 
truth. 

.• The Negro press reports the discovery of a second 
Negro body floating down the Tallahatchi River in Mis- 
sissippi, where Emmet Till was lynched. The Negro had 
evidently come down from Chicago for the funeral of his 
uncle. The sheriff had the gall to state that since the body 
had no mark of violence, the man apparently had “walked 
into the river.” No one of the family viewed the body. 

A grim enough ending? But, no, there is more to it. 
A white undertaker called the latest victim’s wife in 
Chicago and said he had buried the body and she owed 
him $500 for the job. A Negro has never been buried by a 
white undertaker in the South. Indeed, there is no record 
, of any white funeral home burying a Negro in the North 
either. No doubt the Negro had no funeral of any kind. 
That is the ending of one more unrecorded lynch victim. 

The white South does not care what the rest of the 
world thinks or says. First on their list is the murdering, 
enslaving, and domination over the lives of every Negro 
American. One can yell from here till doomsday about the 
gains the Negroes have made. As long as these crimes can 
be permitted with the sanction of state laws and state 
officials, and what seems to be the silent support of the 
Administration, those gains mean nothing — in fact, less 
than nothing. 

When one thinks of all the laws on the statute books 
pertaining to human rights and how the Negro people are 
deprived of every one of them in the South, how some 
are forced to leave their homes and others to say “Yes, 
ma’am” to the whites, we can just measure those so-called 
great gains against the daily life of the Negro people. 

THE LIMITS OF HUMAN ENDURANCE 

An illiterate Negro man once said that there are some 
' highly educated people who use words he cannot under- 
stand — and they say he, speaks such terrible English, they 
cannot understand him” But, said he, “When I show them 
my gun, they all understand that.” 

1 This language they understand clearly because it rep- 
resents death to them as well as to anyone else. He said, 
“Ibis is the best talk that the white Southerner will be 
educated to in regards to Negroes.” 

This is the language they teach the American soldiers, 
Negroes and whites. However, when the fighting is over, 
they say the Negro should not fight for his life, his very 
existence, No wonder that Robert Williams, president of 
■the Union County (N.C-) Chapter of the National Associ- 
/ ation for the Advancement of Colored People, cried out 
that if these injustices continue, the Negro will have to 
“meet violence with violence.” It is not that this would 
solve the problem of human rights. It is that there is a 
limit to what human beings can stand when their rights 
are constantly violated. 

— C.D. 
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THE COMING 
STEEL STRIKE 

When you hear any-' 
thing about the coming 
steel strike on the radio, 
all you hear about is the 
money involved ©r the 
money -the union is asking 
for. The money isn’t the 
thing working people are 
most interested in. It’s the 
conditions the men want 
changed, but you never 
hear about those things 
on the radio. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

^ * 

We had short weeks and 
a lot of unemployed be- 
fore this big push. We fig- 
ure that once the contract 
is signed, the work force 
and the working time will 
be cut down just like it 
was before this run on 
steel. Nothing will really 
be changed for most of the 
steelworkers. 

Steelworker 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
* * * 

There have been over 
100 recalled in my depart- 
ment, since the stock- 
piling began, and of that 
number only about 10 are 
Negroes. Before the lay- 
offs, Negroes made up 
about 50% of the working 
force. The picture for up- 
grading of Negroes is still 
very dim- They are still 
being given the run- 
around, with the company 
and union both working to 
keep it that way. 

Steelworker 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
* * * 

Wh a t e v e r McDonald 
does, he’s going to have 
somebody against him. 
The men who have been 
working want the strike 
for more money and shor- 
ter hours and just to get 
a breather. The men who 
haven’t worked are so far 
in the hole they’d like to 
work long enough to get 
out of it. 

Steelworker 
Homestead, Pa. 
* * * 

A friend of ours with 7 
kids, and the 8th on the 
way, now has the July 
steel strike to look for- 
ward to. He was laid off 
as a Christmas present in 
1957 and was off the 
whole 12 months of 1958. 
His seniority dates from 
1940. He was taken hack 2 
months age in the spring 
of this year in . the labor 
gang at $1 an hour, and 
has just recently been 
moved up to $1.25 an hour. 

My own finances are 
pretty desperate, but cre- 
dit keeps me going, and 
the fact that I still have a 
job . keeps the credit go- 
ing. 

We are made to feel for- 
tunate by the example of 
other people who are un- 
employed and pinching 
for food.^This hasn’t hap- 
pened to us yet. But it is 
obvious that there must 
he a better way to run a 
raLrqce; " 

^ Reader 
Pittsburgh 


LEADERS ... 

AND RANKS 

The super came around 
to my section a few days 
ago. He came up to me 
and said that he was sur- , 
prised that I haven’t had ' 
any cases against the com- 
pany for some time now. 

I told him that as long as 
he or any of his men never 
bothered me, there was no 
need for cases. But as soon 
as they did, they’d have 
plenty of trouble out of 
me- He hasn’t said any- 
thing more to me. 

Miner 

Scotts Run, W. Va. 

.... * * * 

A guy at work was so • 
mad about a newscast he 
saw on TV the other day 
that he was still cursing 
about it. He said the TV 
showed Reuther coming 
back from Europe and 
saying that what they 
needed in Europe was to 
bring the wages of Euro- 
pean workers up to the 
standards we have. This 
guy said, “Reuther has a 
lot of nerve. He doesn’t 
mention a word about the 
runaway shops, the speed- 
ups, or . the lay-offs we 
have. All he talks about 
is money.” 

It just shows how they 
think of workers, to me. 
They think they can buy 
a human being out. A man 
is sold like a tool, so far 
as they are concerned. 
But workers don’t think 
in those terms. 

I don’t really care what 
the company makes or 
what I make in terms of 
money. I know that no 
matter how much they 
raise my wages they’re 
going to fix it so that I 
just barely exist anyhow. 
All the guys I know seem 
to feel the same as I do. 
We don’t expect to “get 
ahead” of the game, no 
matter what. So If we’re 
just going to barely exist, 
why not exist in a human 
way? That’s why people 
in the shops are more in- 
terested in conditions at 
work than the wages the 
union is always bickering 
about. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 


It was a delight to read 
John L. Lewis’s testimony 
in Congress, where he de- 
scribed the McClellan 
committee as “a re-estab- 
lishment of the principle 
of the Star Chamber of 
the Tudor and Stuart 
kings, with a slight touch 
of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion.” In contrast to the 
pussyfooting Meany Who 
is for labor-busting bill 
introduced by Senator 
Kennedy, Lewis called it 
“66 pages of misery” that 
is not quite so strong as 
the “88 pages of misery” 
of a bill by North Caro- 
lina Representative Bar- 
den. The only other labor 
leader who has spoken 
out against the uhion 
busting legislation being 
introduced in congress 


was Hoffa. Where was the 
“radical” Reuther? Well, 
he is for the “reform” 
bill! 

Intellectual 

Washington, D.C. 

& sp 

Each issue I am im- 
pressed by the vast differ- 
ence between your paper 
and others I see.’ Just 
reading News & Letters 
gives one a sense of 
participation in the class 
struggle of the American 
white and colored work- 
ers, so many workers’ 
voices speak. It is a dis- 
tinct change from the 
hitherto “workers” papers 
in which the workers are 
written about and “called” 
to do this and that with 
no attention given to what 
•the rank and file actually 
think. In your method I 
think you have the key 
which will eventually un- 
lock the floodgates of pop- 
ular action, in a way that 
“old” radicals never were 
able to do. 

. Reader 

' , .England 

* * * 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

There are articles in the 
papers now that talk as if 
the depression were over 
just because of some new 
statistics they’ve come out 
with. They write about 
how many more will be 
employed “by the end of 
the year” but the end of 
the year is 7 months away! 
And there are almost 300,- 

000 unemployed right 
here: They act as if people 
were just going to exist 
somehow until “the end of 
the year.” 

I have the feeling that 
they just want to push 
workers until they’re un- 
der the ground. 

Employed Again 
Detroit 

* * * 

I burn up every time 

1 hear somebody say 
women shouldn’t be work- 
ing now when so many 
men are laid off. Five 
adults depend for their 
livelihood on what my 
husband and I make. If 
I wasn’t working they 
wouldn’t even be able to 
exist. 

' Working Woman 
Detroit 

* * * 

I thought we were hav- 
ing it rough until I heard 
about a. woman at the wel- 
fare office who had 5 chil- 
dren. Her husband had 
been in the hospital with 
a brain tumor and they 
had been on welfare then. 
When he got out of the 
hospital the welfare sent 
him to a doctor who said 
he was able to work, so 
they put him on some sort 
of job at Belle Isle and 
took him off welfare. He 
soon fell ill again of course 
and was right back in the 
hospital in even worse 
condition than before. But 
his wife had to really 
struggle to get back on 
welfare. 

■ They didn’t have a cent 
coming ’in for 5 weeks. 
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After she had been to the 
Welfare office 5 times, 
they finally issued her an 
emergency check. That 
was right after the unem- 
ployed had been to Lan- 
sing, and she said she fig- 
ured that must have had 
something to do with it 
because they even spoke 
more decently to her. » 

Finally Working 
Detroit 

* * * 

A friend of mine who 
has been out of work 
almost a year has gone 
around every day hunting 
work. He w e nt to one 
place where they just 
glanced at him and said, 
“We don’t want gray- 
headed grandpaws, we 
need young men.” He’s 
only about 40, but has 
plenty of reason to have 
gray hair. He was shocked 
at the way they talked to 
him and said gray hair or 
not he had a big family 
and needed work. They 
just told him, “We have 
welfare for people like 
you.” 

Old Friend 
Detroit 

* * * 

THE NEGRO STRUGGLE 

London, Eng. — A few 
days ago, during the 
Whitsun recess, a young 
colored worker was at- 
tacked in Notting Hill and 
stabbed; he died in the 
hospital soon after. This 
was the scene of the race 
riots last September. 

Fascism is trying to es- 
tablish a base in this area. 
Anti-semitism was never 
the explosive mixture 
that the “colored” ques- 
tion is being cultivated up 
to. Former blackshirt 
leader Mosley is the par- 
liamentary candidate at 
the next general election 
for this very division and 
they are working hard on 
the electoral rolls, and 
using other methods of 
getting publicity. 

— Correspondent 
London 

* * * 

I didn’t see a word in 
the daily papers here 
about the Youth March, 
even though 74 went from 
Detroit. I think it was a 
planned silence. The only 
reason I can see for not 
letting any news seep 
through on the March is 
that integrated schools is 
jus too hot an issue, and 
they figure the less said 
about it the better. 

Marcher 

Detroit 

* * * 

I was certainly glad to 
get the information you 
carried on the Youth 
March .. for Integrated 
Schools. In L.A. the TV 
and papers carried news 
of the local March on city 
hall, but we couldn’t find 
a thing about the Nation- 
al March. 

Interested 
Los Angeles 


Whenever they talk 
about fighting over the 
Berlin crisis, they try to 
pep you up by saying 
there are two million 
West Berliners, and we 
can’t just let' them down. 
How about the South? 
There are more than two 
million Negroes there, yet 
a lynching and a rape 
occur and I don’t see any. 
American troops rushing 
down there to protect the 
Negroes’ rights. 

Working Mother 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

AND THE PRICE 
OF WHITE SUPREMACY 

The report of the Na- 
tional Education Associa- 
tion ■ is worthwhile r e- 
printing because it shows 
what price white suprem- 
acy: the Southern - states 
are the last rungs in the 
U.S. educational ladder. 
Mississippi, the lynch 
state, for example, pays 
its classroom teachers an 
annual salary of $3,070, 
lowest in the nation- , It 
spends $181 a year for 
each student in average 
daily attendance, less than 
any state except Alabama 
which spent $164. But 
Mississippi tops the nation 
in one respect: almost 50% 
of its young men who 
registered for the draft in 
1957 failed to pass the pre- 
induction mental exam- 
ination. 

Teacher 
San Francisco, Calif. 

* * 

THE WORLD 
AROUND US 

The sudden bombard- 
ment of Matsu by Com- 
munist China has gotten 
the “specialists” talking 
of the previous coinci- 
dence of the Quemoy - 
shelling with the. Russian 
efforts to get a Big Four 
Conference, not to men- 
tion the outbreak of the 
Middle East crisis. Such 
coincidences certainly 
cannot be dismissed. How- 
ever, it was more than a 
coincidence that the rest- 
lessness in the “com- 
munes” was at its height 
at the time of the Quemoy 
shelling. Mao is no dif- 
ferent than any other 
state or ‘private capitalist 
whose principle is: when 
there, is class conflict at 
home, get an international 
incident going. Presently 
the revolts there have 
reached such a stage that 
the totalitarian state has 
had to give in on at least 
two counts: 1) more food 
and less work around the 
clock, and 2) do not sepa- 
rate wives and husbands 
“except as a temporary 
measure.” Moreover the 
shelling of Matsu might 
get the minds of the 
workers of the cities 
away- from their condi- 
tions of labor and short- 
ages of food. Hope springs 
eternal in the breast of the 
ruling class until the day 
they are overthrown. 

Old Politico 
Detroit, Mich. 


I see that newspaper- 
men covering the Geneva 
conference total no less 
than 1,174. Are there 
really that many different 
ways of writing up the 
question of round vs. 
square tables? 

Student of Journalism 
Berkley, Calif. 
* * * 

Two Germanies, two 
Koreas, two Viet Nams, 
two Berlins. If this didn’t 
.tragically tell the tale 
that World War II settled 
nothing except the battle- 
fields for World War III, 
we could laugh at the 
Geneva circus. As it is, we 
can only hold our breath 
(that which is not already- 
filled with strontium 90) 
till the next summit to see 
whether war is already 
upon us- 

Journalist 
New York, N Y. 

• * * * 

The nuclear business 
continues to stir some 
murmurs in the scientific 
community. The amount 
of open fraud on the part 
pf the AEC is a lesson in 
“vested interests” and 
“scientific objectivity” for 
those who know some 
of the facts and care to 

learn about society. 

/ 

The recent statement on 
fall-out by the Advisors to 
the AEC is a case in point. 
They point to the fact that 
“total body external radi- 
ation” from fall-out is less 
than 5% of the average 
naturally occurring radi- 
ation. 

Yet I recently saw a re- 
port published by Swed- 
ish investigators (a book 
called “Bone and Radio- 
strontium” by Arne Eng- 
strom et. al.) in which the 
“internal radiation” due to 
concentration of Stron- 
tium-90 in certain parts of 
the bone is many times 
that average external dose 
figure. 

Well, as the statement 
says, the AEC should con- 
duct research to insure 
that its activities are con- 
ducted safely. Its activi- 
ties are being well pro- 
tected! That’s the trouble! 
Concerned Scientist 
New York 


To me it’s a joke — but 
not a very funny one — the 
way each side tries to 
blame the other one for 
the dangers of radioactive 
fall-out in the air around 
us. What difference does 
it make to the human be- 
ings who are being affec- 
ted whether it’s the Rus- 
sian fall-out or the Ameri- 
can fall-out that kills him? 

Still, you have to expect 
that the government lead- 
ers would act that way. 
What is the worst thing is 
that the leaders who are 
supposed 1 6 b e on the 
people’s side — like the 
labor leaders — are not 
saying a thing about it. 

Disgusted 

Detroit 


TWO WORLDS 

By Raya Dunayevskaya, Author 
of Marxism and Freedom 

MAY 1 AND THE SHORTER WORK DAY 

During the first week of May this year the United 
Steel Workers presented its demand for a shorter work- 
week. That it is a ludicrously low demand — a cut from 40 
to 38 hours a week — is contributing to the fact that even 
the so-called radical press is giving it little publicity. The 
demand is of great importance, nevertheless. It is the first 
time in long, long decades that a union at contract time 
put such a demand on the negotiation table. 

No doubt it was accidental on the part of the present 
union leaders to issue this demand in the first week of 
May. But, again, the significance cannot be lost in the 
accidental nature of their timing when, historically, May 1 
is indissolubly connected with the struggles for the 8 hour 
day. The initiation of the struggle for the 8 hour day coin- 
cided with the founding of the first National Labor Union 
in America. 

Eight-Hour Leagues sprang up everywhere. “In the 
United States of America,” wrote Marx,, “any sort of in- 
dependent labor movement was paralyzed so long as sla- 
very disfigured a part of the republic. Labor with a white 
skin cannot emancipate itself where labor with a black 
skin is branded. But out of the death of slavery a new 
vigorous life sprang. The first fruit of the Civil War was 
an agitation for the 8-hour day. 

The severe financial crisis of 1873 dealt a death blow 
to the Eight-Hour Leagues, but not to the idea for an 
8-hour day. In 1884 hot only the idea, but the actions to 
put it into effect, were once again initiated, this time by 
the Federation of Organized Trades and Labor Unions of 
the United States and Canada, later to be known as the 
American Federation of Labor. It was this organization 
which specified that the date for the struggle in the form 
of a general strike would be May 1st. 

The struggle for the 8 hour day during the decade of 
1880s received a real blood bath from the counter-revolu- 
tion initiated by the companies with the help of the gov- 
ernment. The anarchist labor leaders, Parsons, Spies, 
Fischer and Engel, were railrQaded to the gallows. 

This unfoldment of the counter-revolution did not 
stop the movement for the 8 hour day. On the contrary. 
The conservative head of the A.F. of L., Samuel Gompers, 
looked for international help. As he put it in his reminis- 
cences of the year 1889: “As the time of the meeting of the 
International Workingman’s, Congress in Paris approached, 
it occurred to me that we could aid our movement by an 
expression of world-wide sympathy from that Congress.” 

They got more than sympathy from the International 
at its Paris Congress, which immediately adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: “The Congress decides to organize a 
great international demonstration, so that in all countries 
and in all cities, on one appointed day, the toiling masses 
shall demand of the state authorities the legal reduction 
of the working day to 8 hours . . . Since a similar demon- 
stration has already been decided upon for May 1, 1890, 
by the American Federation of Labor at its Convention 
in St. Louis, December 1888, this day is accepted for the 
international demonstration.” 

THE UNITY OF PRACTICE AND THEORY 

Just as the Marxist world- organization had adopted 
the American choice of May 1 as the holiday that would 
combine strike action with demonstrations in support of 
labor’s demand for the 8 hour day,, in practice— so, in 
theory, the struggle for the shorter Workday became the 
axis of Marx’s greatest theoretical work, CAPITAL. 
Building on the impulse, action, and philosophy of the 
working class, for a shorter working day, Marx drew the 
conclusion that the “development of human power which 
is its own end, the true realm of freedom . . . can flourish 
only upon the realm of necessity as its basis. The shorten- 
ing of the working day is its fundamental premise.” 

THE PENDING STEEL STRIKE 

As words, Marx’s phrase — “the development of human 
power which is its own end”— may sound outlandish. But 
the thought behind it, the development of the human 
being instead of greater and greater machines, is precisely 
what is preoccupying the steel workers presently. 

“It will give us a chance to catch our breath,” said one 
of the steel workers at Homestead, Pa. “We sure need it,” 
said another. “The speed-up is just killing us.” “Automa- 
tion has made everything worse,” said a third, cutting both 
our employment and security. This cutting of the work- 
week, if we can get it, would help some.” 

It is not that anyone thought that all problems, either 
of the employed or of the unemployed, would be solved 
by this «minor cutting of the workweek. It is that a begin- 
ning must be made somewhere. Reuther is great at shout- 
ing about a reduction not only of the workweek but 
workday when he addresses a nteeting of the unemployed. 
But at negotiation time he is as silent as an Egyptian 
tomb. The whole question of the kind of labor which has 
been raised by the American workers since Automation 
has now been made more concrete by the attempt to limit 
the time when the worker must work for others, and 
extend the time for his own thoughts. 


Y OUTH 

Thinking It Out 

By Robert Ellery 

AUTHOR OF MARXISM AND FREEDOM 
WINDS UP CAMPUS TOUR 


“The truly breath-taking 
. creativity lies, not in the 
music or the dance, but in 
the slave labor revolt in 
Vorkuta which killed once 
and for *all the myth of to- 
talitarian invincibility.” This 
view was presented by Raya 
Dunayevskaya, author of 
Marxism and Freedom, to an 
audience of 800 university 
students in California who 
came to hear her lecture on 
the topic of Russian Intel- 
lectualism and Creativity. 

Since the appearance of 
Marxism and Freedom, IV 2 
years ago, Dunayevskaya 
has lectured to student audi- 
ences totalling over 5,000. 

Dunayevskaya castigated 
the Russian intellectuals for 
abetting their own stagna- 
tion saying, “the willingness 
of the artist to live in luxury 
and glory in his specialized 
status has done more even 
than the political commis- 
sars to stifle creativity.” 

The American intellectu- 
als fared little better at her 
hands. She reminded her 
audience of Nobel Prize 
winner William Faulkner’s 
barbaric statement that he 
is willing to spill Negro 
blood “To preserve the 
Southern way of life.” , 

It was evident from the re- 
action of the audience that 
the remarks made against 
intellectuals who t r a d e d 
their souls for gratuities, hit 
home. A lengthy letter 
printed in the campus news- 
paper following the day of 
the lecture tried to justify 
intellectual conformity as 
being “realistic.” However, 
others who heard the lecture 
said for the first time they 
recognized intellectuals as a 
Class that currently played 
the role of public relations 


men for the system, be it 
Russian or American- 
SPEAKS ON TROTSKY 

Dunayevskaya completed 
her recent tour early in May, 
speaking before two college 
audiences in Chicago. She 
spoke of her book to an audi- 
ence of 200, and to another 
250 students she lectured on 
the evolution of the political 
attitudes of Leon Trotsky in 
his later years. Of Bernard 
Wolfe, author of a recent 
novel, The Great Prince 
Died, that imputes to Trot- 
sky a change of political 
attitude in his later life that 
he wouldn’t admit she said, 
“Only people who have no 
thoughts of their own can 
so misconstrue the thoughts 
of others.” She contrasted 
Trotsky’s development to 
that of 'Lenin. 

Trotsky’s inability to bring 
Marxist theory up to date, 
to recognize in a later epoch 
the class roots of Stalinism 
made it impossible for Trot- 
sky to seriously combat the 
counter-revolution despite 
his personal heroism and. op- 
timism that the workmg- 
class would win out. 

The last lecture was ex- 
tremely well received, and 
the students who heard it 
requested a. typescript so 
that they might continue to 
study the subject in class. 

To me the most outstand- 
ing fact of the leeture tour 
has been the numbers who 
have turned out to hear the 
author of Marxism and Free- 
dom. This generation of 
youth has been the most 
slandered of all. We are con- 
stantly being dished out sta- 
tistics to “prove” how “de- 
linquent,” “conformist,” or 
“beat” we are. Yet youth, by 
the thousands, turned out to 
hear and participate in dis- 
cussions of a theory of liber- 
ation that would underline 
an entirely new society. 


YOUNG MARCHER SAYS, ‘YOUTH KNOW 
WHAT’S RIGHT, WILL FIGHT FOR IT!’ 


Detroit — Despite the fact 
that the adults who “led” 
last month’s Youth March 
on Washington for Inte- 
grated Schools tried to keep 
the demonstration down to 
a conference between A. 
Phillip Randolph and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower (which 
didn’t take place), the re- 
sponse of the youth was 
greater than they bargained 
for. The youth did get their 
feelings noticed. 

The Detroit committee for 
the March got a late start, 
but the way Detroit’s youth 
and adults rallied was great. 
For example, a downtown 
demonstration proved very 
worthwhile. About 20 or 30 
kids marched down Wood- 
ward Avenue to the old City 
Hall building with signs 
waving and singing songs. 
This got a good many peti- 
tions filled. 

Reporters and p h o 1 0 g- 
raphers from the daily pap- 
ers were on hand and inter- 
viewed the marchers. But 


for all the fuss they made 
not a word was put in any-of 
the papers. They ran a whole 
section about Easter flowers 
but not one line about the 
Youth March for Integrated 
Schools. 

In the weeks before the 
actual trip to Washington, 
both Negro students and 
white students in the vari- 
ous high schools showed an 
enormous amount of eager- 
ness for the cause. Many 
took petitions from, their 
friends to circulate and get 
them signed. They did this 
in spite of rules against pe- 
titions set down by the prin- 
cipals, many of whom, in 
private, display all kinds of 
prejudices. 

The fact that we faced 
suspension or expulsion 
from school, if we were 
caught circulating the pe- 
titions, made no differ- 
ence; We know what’s 
right and will fight for it. 

—High School Marcher 


Mixed Student Group 
Picked Up by Police 

Detroit — I heard some 
University students, 2 Negro 
fellows, 2 white girls, and 
one Negro girl were walking 
down one of the main streets 
of Detroit 2 weeks ago and a 
patrol car passed by and 
picked them up and took 
them to a police station in 
'another area. 

The students kept asking 
why were they picked up 
and one of the white girls 
was told that “I don’t know 
why these boys would want 
to walk with you. I wouldn’t 
even spit on you.” The stu- 
dent replied that she didn’t 
know if she would spit on 
him either, and wasn’t this 
a free country where you 
could go walking with whom 
you please- 

They held one of the fel- 
lows for over 2 hours. 

The students went to the 
H.A.A.C.P. for help but were 
told that they didn’t have 
enough of a case, so they 
decided to picket the police 
station. 7 began to walk. 
The Police became embar- 
rassed and invited them in 
the station to talk things 
over. Inside they were told 
that the policeman that 
picked them up that day 
must have been upset. 

I wonder what they think 
of how upset the students 
felt, and mind you this- is 
Detroit, Michigan. 

—Student 

L. A. MARCHERS 
DISPUTE PRESS 
COVERAGE 

Los Angeles — I would like 
to compare two reports of 
the Youth March for Inte- 
grated Schools that took 
place around City Hall here 
on April i8. One report is 
by a local TV station and 
one is from me, a participant. 

The local TV channel news 
report said that City all was 
picketed today, and this was 
a group that could only ap- 
pear after school or on a 
Saturday, as this was a youth 
march for integrated schools, 
and the participants were 
students. ■ The reporter was 
“impressed” by the appar- 
ent sincerity and orderliness 
of the demonstration. (Per- 
haps he expected a riot?) 
The reporter went on to say 
that later on, some people 
wearing “30 hours work for 
40 hours pay” buttons ap- 
peared and began to pass out 
“left wing” literature. He 
continued that since the stu- 
dents wanted no part of that, 
they broke up early. 

NO ONE SCARED OFF 

What happened was, the 
youth arrived at 12 and were 
greeted by the “leftist litera- 
ture” being passed out from 
the beginning, which seemed 
to horrify no one, and no one 
ran away. There were about 
75 marchers and we marched 
from 12 noon to 1 p.m. when 
our permit to picket City 
Hall expired and we had to 
leave. 

Next year, if the youth 
march is repeated, I hope 
that this local TV channel’s 
report coincides more with 
the facts. 

Youth Marcher 


AS OTHERS SEE US 

Book review by 

Fred Thompson, reprinted from 
INDUSTRIAL WORKER, 

March 17, 1958 

“MARXISM AND 
FREEDOM — Relations of 
worker to job. 

“This book by Trotsky’s 
former secretary is a 
weighty addition to the bit 
of socialist literature that 
clearly argues for a world 
of free men as distinguished 
from a world of puppets di- 
rected by a bureaucracy of 
planners. This book further 
argues that this libertarian 
socialist view is the Marx- 
ism of Marx. ... 

“To this reviewer, the 
author’s central argument 
appears to run thus: 

“For capitalism to develop 
there must first of all be a 
class of wage-workers, men 
looking for a job because 
they find no other workable 
way of making a living- The 
labor-power they offer for 
sale is thus already, an alien- 
ation of their creative self- 
activity. They do not go to 
work producing the things 
they feel some inclination 
to produce. They hire out 
to do as they are told. . . . 

“All this, the authbr points 
out, is a description of what 
goes on alike in capitalist 
America and Soviet Russia. 
There is a steady resentment 
against it on the part of 
'the machine-tending wage- 
workers. This resentment is 
over the relation of the 
worker to his work. It may 
appear as “simple trade 
union demands” for Shorter 
workdays and bigger pay 
checks; in fights against 
speed-up, in demands that 
objectionable forerqen be re- 
moved. It may blossom 
forth. . . . But whether it is 
the uprisings in East Berlin 
or Budapest, or the revolt in 
the slave labor camp of 
Vorkuta, or the Western 
Electric fight against time- 
study, or the rank and file 
dislike for automation, it is 
all the revolt of a man who 
is being used, and who 
doesn’t like it because he 
finds that being used is 
necessarily being abused. . . . 

“That, as this reviewer 
understands it, is the au- 
thor’s central argument. 
Perhaps it isn’t, for the 
author is steeped in the 
Hegelian dialectic. . . . Now 
this Hegelian dialectic, again 
as this reviewer understands 
it, is the rather obvious 
proposition that what is to 
be must grow out of, what is 
and be brought about by the 
actual forees in operation as 
the result of preceding an- 
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tagonisms. There is nothing 
very mysterious about that 
and it is plainly useful for 
sifting out the meat in any 
study of what goes on from 
the plain verbiage. But the 
forms of speech customary 
among devotees of Hegel ^re 
baffling. They probably ac- 
count for the lamentable 
fact that Marx is so much 
more talked about than read. 
And they may stop a worker 
who should read this book 
from reading it. . . . 

“Dunayevskaya tends to 
illustrate her point with 
references to how the Paris 
Commune generated activity 
and forms of organization 
that surprised Marx for he 
had not anticipated them, 
and similarly the soviets 
grew without benefit of any 
intellectual’s planning them, 
to surprise Trotsky and 
Lenin both in 1905. and 1917, 
and make Lenin change his 
thinking. . . . 

“Then come some chapters 
on Marxian economic theory 
written with refreshing 
clarity, completely readable 
even though they tackle the 
intricate point that popu- 
larizations usually gloss 
over. . . 

Reprinted from 
CURRENT HISTORY 

July, 1958 

“The author, formerly sec- 
retary to Leon Trotsky, 
seeks to re-establish and re- 
define the humanism inher- 
ent in Marxism and give it 
meaning within the context 
of modern industrial society. 
She deplores the veritable 
conspiracy to identify Marx- 
ism, a theory of liberation, 
with its opposite, Commun- 
ism, the theory, and practice 
of enslavement.’ To counter 
this tendency, she traces the 
growth and development of 
the industrial revolution in 
terms of its leading strands 
of thought, from Adam 
Smith’s The Wealth of 
Nations in 1776 to the meth- 
odology of Marxism applied 
to contemporary America. 

“Her interpretation of the 
essence of Marxian theory 
is excellent- However, it is 
likely that there will be 
some disagreement with 
facets of her post-Marxian 
analysis. The appendix con- 
tains the first English pub- 
lication of several writings 
of Marx and Lenin. A 
serious study of interest and 
importance, this provides 
some understanding of the 
reasons for the persisting ap- 
peal of Marxist ideas and in- 
terpretations. 

— A.Z.R.” 
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CITY EVICTS FAMILIES 
DONATES LAND FOR BALL PARK 


Los Angeles — The scan- 
dal over the evictions of 
the last families who lived 
in Chavez Ravine has 
been on the front pages of 
all the papers here. The 
families were told that 
they must sell, in order 
that a low rent housing 
project could be built 
there, but instead the land 
will be turned ■ over to a 
private, profit-making 
corporation. It will be 
given to the Los Angeles 
Dodgers as the site for 
their new ball park. 

PRICE OF A 
BALL PARK 

There were pictures in 
the papers, also, of the 
girls of one family being 
dragged out of their house 
by four policemen each, 
like bags of laundry. The 
younger children were 
crying, as the houses were 
emptied and bull-dozers 
began destroying them 
minutes after the evic- 
tions. 

The families were sep- 
arated, the children taken 
to jail because “They had 
no place to live,” and at- 
tempts were made to have 
the older members of the 
families committed to 
psychopathic wards “for 
study.” 

FAMILIES LIVED 
THERE 35 YEARS 

The City Council has 
been investigating what it 
calls the “ruthless” way 
these people were re- 
moved from the homes 
they’d lived in for 35 
years- The council finally 


agreed to provide “suit- 
able temporary housing” 
for them, without com- 
promising the people’s 
right to fight the case. 

The grandmother of one 
of the families asked a 
pertinent question. Since 
the Dodgers just had a big 
benefit for Campanella, 
why didn’t they do the 
same for the people whose 
houses they were destroy- 
ing in order to build their 
ball park? 

Every city has a place 
where poor minority 
people (in this case Mexi- 
can- Americans) live be- 
cause no one else wants it. 
But when it suddenly be- 
comes valuable, they are 
never permitted to make- 
the large profits that a 
financier would. Instead 
they are treated like dirt. 


The City sent people to 
the individual families in 
Chavez Ravine offering 
them two or three thou- 
sand dollars cash. Some 
sold at that price. But 
then the others started 
figuring and saw that if 
they went out and bought 
another house, they could 
never get anything for 
$3,000. They’re older 
people and they can’t 
start all over paying for a 
$10,000 home. 

The families were 
always told that they had 
to sell, because it was for 
a low rent housing pro- 
ject. 

My father sold his house 
for $ 8,000 cash. But he 


owed $4,000 to the County 
Hospital, and they paid 
themselves from the 
house money, so he only 
ended up with $4,000- He 
bought a house that’s no 
good for $9,000 and he’s 
been paying on it for 
years. By the time you 
pay $5,000 off, the inter- 
est and taxes run it up to 
$10,000. That’s, why he, 
didn’t want to sell. 

Working Woman 
Los Angeles 

❖ 

The people who were 
exicted from Chavez Ra- 
vine on May 8 never did 
sign away or sell their 
houses to the Housing 
Authority, But the Hous- 
ing Authority sold their 
property right out from 
under them to the Dod- 
gers. 

Every time the family 
went to pay their taxes to 
the City, the City would 
not take them. So now the 
city says that these people 
have been living free of 
taxes and of rent and that 
they owe the City! 

They offered them 
$10,000 for their home, but 
deducted $125 a month in 
rent and taxes for several 
years, which added up to 
a deduction of $9,000, 
leaving them with only 
$1,000. Finally after the 
stink everyone made at 
the City Council, the 
Council said they would 
not deduct the rent. 

Friend of the Family 
Los Angeles 


COMPANY FOREGOES SAFETY 
TO GET OUT MORE STEEL 


Pittsburgh, Pa. — There 
was the incident in the mill 
recently when steel started 
to run out of a tapping hole. 
The metal foreman told two 
men to put water and dolo- 
mite on the leak. One of the 
men didn’t have his asbestos 
jacket on, the other didn’t 
have his safety helmet on, 
but they rushed to carry out 
the order. When the water 
and dolomite hit that hot 
metal, there was an ex- 
plosion that threw that mol- 
ten steel all over, burning 


both of the men very sev- 
erely. 

BOSS SAID “HURRY UP” 

The usual report was turn- 
ed in concerning the circum- 
stances of the accident, and 
as per usual, the men were 
held at fault. One was 
charged with negligence for 
not having his helmet on 
and the other for not wear- 
ing his asbestos jacket. 

Not a word was said about 
the fact that not only the 
metal foreman but also the 
assistant supervisor were 


aright -there when the ac- 
cident happened and the 
men were following orders 
of their boss to hurry up. 

, You can say something 
about the men being care- 
less -all right. But they got 
hurt because the boss was 
more concerned about sav- 
ing the heat than he was 
about men getting hurt. 
JUST “TALK” ABOUT 
SAFETY 

There is still the bulletin 
board with the accident 
record on it, but this is just 
so much fancy dressing and 
does anything but tell the 
real story concerning ac- 
cidents. Now that the com- 
pany is going full blast, 
they don’t want any lost 
time accidents. And what 
would ordinarily be a lost 
time accident is covered up 
by them. 

Take for an example a 
man sprains his' back and 
takes off from work one 
day. The next day he’d or- 
dinarily stay home; but it 
isn’t like that now. If a 
man gets hurt now and can 
stand on his feet, the com- 
pany sends a car out to his 
home and brings him in to 
work. He doesn’t have to do 
a thing, just be there so they 
don’t have a lost time ac- 
cident on their record. 

As long as you’re produc- 
! ing and no accidents occur, 
i everything is o.k. When an 
(accident does occur, there is 
talk about safety — but that’s 
all. Nothing is done about 
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A DOCTOR SPEAKS 

By M.D. 

HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 


Not long ago a patient of 
mine who is a Negro died of 
high blood pressure. He was 
only about 35 years old, and 
one of the gentlest and quiet- 
est persons I have known. 
His blood pressure mounted 
to tremendous levels follow- 
ing a relatively minor surgi- 
cal procedure; and then his 
kidneys ceased to function. 
He had a type of high blood 
pressure or hypertension 
that is called malignant- 
This is most often seen in 
the Negro race. 

For generations the Negro 
in the United States has 
been living in an atmos- 
phere of stress. There has 
been little external outlet 
for the tensions and violence 
within them. They have 
often had to maintain a 
quiet smooth exterior, while 
the interior was boiling and 
churning. Hypertension in 
its severest form can be the 
expression of. this -repressed 
conflict. 

Many things can cause 
blood pressure to be ele- 
vated — disease of the heart, 
the blood vessels, the kid- 
neys and other organs. There 
is however a much more 
common and widespread 
kind of hypertension which 
is called essential — for lack 
of a specific cause or known 
organic basis. A special sub- 
group is the malignant hy- 
pertension. 

. Much of what we are as 
human beings we inherit 
from our parents. This is 
true of the nature of the in- 
dividual organs and systems 
that make up our body. To 
what extent the genetic fac- 
tor determines the function 
of the whole person is not 
at present clear. It is how- 
ever quite evident that our 
environment often plays the 
major role in making us 
what we are. 

RECENT 

MEDICAL STUDIES 

In recent years a number 
of medical studies have been 
made on minority groups in 
this country — Chinese, 
Japanese, Puerto Ricans and 
Negro. Blood pressure levels 
and heart disease have been 
compared with the same 
racial group outside the 
United States — the West sin- 
dies, Hawaii, etc. In general 
it has been found that there 
is more high blood pressure 
and heart disease among 
groups in the United States 
than in the same racial type 
outside this country. 

The pressure of the blood 
in the arteries is a measure 
of the resistance of the blood 


vessel wall to the flowing 
liquid. It is also a measure 
of the work of the heart — 
the organ that pumps the 
blood through the various 
channels- 

Ail living things respond 
in a more or less typical 
manner to a variety of dif- 
ferent agents such as in- 
fections, trauma, nervous 
strain, heat, cold, muscular 
fatigue or irradiation. 
Though these injurious 
agents are quite different, 
the common feature is that 
they place the body in a 
situation of stress. -This 
stress is the internal or re- 
sisting force brought into 
play by external forces. The 
individual reacts to injury 
whether the injury is physi- 
cal or emotional. 

One of the stress responses 
is an elevation of blood pres- 
sure. This is part of the 
alarm reaction and mobiliza- 
tion of the body defences. 
Repeated exposure to en- 
vironmental influences 
which normally raise ar- 
terial pressure eventually 
leads to a sustained hyper- 
tension. At first this is re- 
versible. Normal adoptive 
patterns of the body de- 
signed for short term needs, 
after repeated use, finally 
become the persistent end 
result and the disease. 

POINT OF HO RETURN 

About twenty years ago I 
planted two almost identi- 
cal Eucalyptus trees in my 
back yard. They did well but 
one was not quite straight. 
To correct this a rubber hose 
ring was placed around it as 
a collar, and attached to a 
stake. This collar remained 
in place while I was away 
in the army for about four 
years. On my return I found 
a remarkable difference in 
the growth of the two trees; 
the dwarfed one had not 
been able to escape the col- 
lar. Removing the collar 
then did not help very much. 
A point of no return had 
been reached; , and now, 
many years later, one tree 
is two feet in diameter and 
the other six inches- 

Reaction to pressure is in- 
evitable. A person’s unwill- 
ingness to go along with 
what is injurious and harm- 
ful— his negativity; his in- 
ability to accept a stressful 
situation as normal — leads 
to reactions which over- 
come the - harmful element. 
But living tissue can only 
take so much punishment 
and remain healthy. Without 
relief the damage becomes 
irreversible. That is why the 
unity of mental and physical 
activity is an absolute ne- 
cessity. 
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STEEL CONTRACT TO EXPIRE 

(Continued from Page 1) 


themselves to an exhaustive 
pace, with the steel hungry 
companies operating at 
break-neck speed, even hard- 
er and faster work is de- 
manded now. Men are al- 
ready feeling the effects of 
it, and it is commonplace for 
a man to take off during a 
shift because he just gave 
out — especially those who 
have just been recalled. This 
situation will get worse next 
month when the weather 
gets hot. 

Going hand in hand with 
this man-killing pace is a 
corresponding lack of safety 
precautions. At Homestead, 
the boiler tenders have re- 
ported that the furnaces 
are being fired beyond the 
pressure limits permitted by 
state regulations to provide 
a margin of safety for the 
men. Everything is going by 
the board except production 
of ever increasing tons of 
steel in ever shorter periods 
of time, with the men, as 
usual, suffering the conse- 
quences. 

In terms of statistics to 
show who is reaping the 
benefits from the sweated 
labor of the steelworkers, a 
little research reveals that 
from 1952 to 1958, the cost 
of labor to the steel industry 
has remained virtually the 
same, and represents about 
42% cents of each dollar the 
industry has made in the sale 
of products. In the same pe- 
riod, industry’s profits, after 
taxes, have more than dou- 
bled — from $143,678,740 in 
1952 to $301,558,231 in 1958. 

The steel industry has not 
had to pay more in overall 
labor costs since 1952 because 
the Automation machines 
they brought in threw 200,- 
000 men permanently out of 
work and increased the work 
burden on the men still 
working. This is the 'horri- 
ble mentality of the steel 
magnates who demand ever 
increasing profits at the ex- 
pense of every human in- 
stinct a worker possesses. 
The companies have a total 
disregard for the misery and 
suffering they impose on the 
families of laid-off workers. 

WAGES AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

j The capitalist press is full 
of reports of the “high? $3 
average wage per hour of 
steelworkers, but it is com- 
pletely silent on the short 
work- weeks they have had 
for months, the terrific pres- 
sure of speed-up and disre- 
gard of safety and the enor- 
mous profits of the steel in- 
. dustry. 

One steelworker painted 
this picture, “The steel com- 
panies have plenty of plants 
not only along this river, 
but throughout the country. 
They have facilities that can 
produce cheaper than others. 
As soon as the contract is 
signed, they will do what 
they did before this demand 
for steel. The plant that can 
produce the product cheap- 
est will get the, order, even 
though others, can put it- out. 
As a matter of fact, I look 
for them to completely shut 


down two open hearth furn- 
aces where I work. What 
good is a contract going to 
do us walking the streets?” 

As the issues are being 
drawn, the steel industry’s 
plans include not only fran- 
tically pushing the men to 
fill stock-piling orders, but 
also plans to lay off top sup- 
ervision, a step which is tak- 
en only when a long strike 
is seriously considered by 
them. 

LONG OR SHORT 
STRIKE 

The workers are prepar- 
ing for a long strike. They 
remember the long drawn- 
out negotiations in auto and 
the sellout there, and they 
do not expect McDonald to 
be much different from 
Reuther, judging by the fact 
that the problems that con- 
cern them most — speed-up, 
safety, shorter workday — 
are the ones that McDonald 
either didn’t raise at all or 
made subordinate to the 
question of a pay raise. The 
company keeps throwing 
men out of work and increas- 
ing the work load, while the 
union permits grievances to 
pile up. They therefore ex- 
pect McDonald will try to 
settle for a few wage raises 
that are “non - inflationary” 
(also non-helpful) and then 
companies, union, and gov- 
ernment will try to shove 
the contract down the steel- 
workers’ throats. 

One thing the auto work- 
ers did not face was Eisen- 
hower’s threats — because 
autos, contrary to steel 
which is needed in arma- 
ment making, are not part 
of the cold war. The world 
tensions however have a di- 
rect bearing on them. Gene- 
va is no further away from 
Pittsburgh' than is Washing- 
ton, D.C. The breath of cold 
war on the steel workers is 
hot enough. It means they 
will not be allowed to work- 
out their relations in basic 
industry but will become a 
pawn between the two great 
powers — U.S. and Russia — 
fighting for world domina- 
tion- 

Short or long strike? Ask 
the summit. And yet it is not 
these big leaders negotiating 
in Geneva who know any- 
thing about Automation. 
Neither do the leaders of.the 
company or the union who 
are negotiating — not in 
Pittsburgh — but in New 
York. 

WORKERS INCISIVE 

The workers are the only 
ones who stand face to face 
with this crucial problem of 
man-killing production re- 
lations. The solution to 
their problems does not rest 
with McDonald, Cooper or 
Eisenhower. The steelwork- 
ers, together with auto work- 
ers, miners and workers in 
other industries who are 
faced with exactly the same 
conditions of labor and a 
future of permanent unem- 
ployment are the only ones 
who feel the, driving neces- 
sity to change their present 
conditions. Their actions 
over the next months will be 
the decisive ones. . 


! Our Life and Times 


TOM MBOYA 
IN THE U. S. A. 

At an overflow meet- 
ing of several thousand 
people in Detroit, Tom 
Mboya, the leader of the 
labor movement of Ken- 
ya, presented the case for 
freedom for Africans. 

Mr. Mboya is himself a 
'reflection of the constant 
terrorism facing the peo- 
ple of Kenya. He speaks 
very well but in the care- 
fully couched terms to 
Which he has become ac- 
customed. He is reluctant, 
understandably, to cite 
names, places, or events 
in the struggle for African 
freedom, since the lives of 
those active in Kenya are 
in constant danger. 

He makes a strong case 
for his countrymen and 
the 210 million Africans 
who are all seeking inde- 
pendence. Among the 
things he said was, “It is 
difficult for me to tell 
my people to support the 
British after they have 
just shot 51 of my people 
dead in Rhodesia.” On 
the issue of the cold war 
he said, “How can we 
spend hours in endless 
debate on whether the 
world will go to the East 
or the West? Someone 
will have to prove to us 
that the evils of commu- 
nism are worse than the 
evils of colonialism which 
we know.” 

He asked Americans to 
think about the way 
money is spent here. “One 
of your satellites costs as 
much as the entire nation- 
al budget of an African 
country for a 32 year 
period,” Mboya said. He 
felt that the world would 
be better off if more time, 
money and effort were 
spent on the defense of 
human rights instead of 
military aid. 

Walter Reuther, who 
was chairman of the De- 
troit meeting, sounded 
positively revolutionary 
in condemning the colo- 
nial powers. He is all for 
widespread change else- 
where. Talk is cheap 
when he does nothing to 
improve the working con- 
ditions of American work- 
ers. ' 


MORSE vs. LUCE 

Senator Wayne Morse 
has won his one man 
fight against the appoint- 
ment of Claire Boothe 
Luce as Ambassador to 
Brazil, mostly because 
she opened her mouth just 
once too often at the 
wrong time. Having won 
confirmation from the 
Senate over Morse’s ob- 
jections, the lady ambas- 
sador nevertheless pro- 
ceeded at her very first 
conference to say: “My 
difficulties, of course, go 
some years back, and 
began when, S e« a t p r 


By PETER MALLORY 

Wayne Morse was kicked 
in the head by a horse.” 

The appointment was, 
'to begin, with, an insult to 
the South American peo- 
ple. It, came directly 
after the callous, imper- 
ialistic statement of Time 
to the effect that the best 
thing for Bolivia would 
be to carve it up among 
her neighbors. This pro- 
voked anti-American de- 
monstrations in Bolivia 
and anti - Yankee - imper- 
ialist feelings throughout 
South America. But Eis- 
enhower, far from being 
deterred, proceeded to 
fulfill his political obliga- 
tions to a couple that have 
been among the heaviest 
contributors of the Re- 
publican Party — Mr, and 
Mrs. Luce. .• 

Mrs. Luce, besides be- 
ing married to Life, Time 
and Fortune, served the 
American oil interests, the 
State Department and 
the Catholic Church in 
her post as Ambassador to 
Italy. The Italian people 
can certainly congratulate 
the South Americans for 
escaping such politicians 
of ambassadorial ranks. 
Republicans and ; Demo- 
crats who had voted for 
her certainly required 
strong stomachs and weak 
minds to believe her story 
that the lead content of 
the paint falling from the 
ceiling of the U.S. Em- 
bassy into her soup was 
sufficient to send her to 
the hospital. 

The Luce organization 
and the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration are insepar- 
able. It was men from the 
Luce staff who ghosted 
the “I will go to Korea” 
speech of Eisenhower in 
1952. Life first fostered 
the “brinkmanship’’ poli- 
cies for which Dulles is 
so infamous. U. S. China 
policy and the close 
friendship of Madame 
Chiang with the Luces 
are not unrelated. The 
near revolution which 
resulted from the Time 
statement that Bolivia 
ought to be carved up 
certainly did not add up 
to a recommendation for 
Luce as Ambassador. Yet 
our Senators had voted in 
their overwhelming ma- 
jority to confer the honor 
for a political hack job 
done well. But when the 
lady put her foot in her 
mouth to hit back at her 
lone critics, others finally 
spoke up and the hubbub 
created led to her resigna- 
tion, but did not cool the 
warm support of Eisen- 
hower who still contend- 
ed that the expose of 
Luce would present “no 
major impairment of her 
usefulness for the post we 
intended.” So much for 
the “good-neighbor poli- 
cy” of the present Ad- 
ministration and its im- 
perialist' callousness to 
the feelings of thej South 
Americans. *> 


COMMUNISTS LOSE 

Communists are begin- 
ning to lose ground for 
the first time in the 
Orient. As a result of the 
suppression 'of the Ti- 
betan revolt, there is loss 
of Communist strength 
throughout Asia. For ex- 
ample, the active mem- 
bership of the Japanese 
Communist Party has 
dropped more than 60% 
during the last nine years. 

This is true not only of 
the Orient but also in 
Western Europe. Thus the 
election of shop stewards 
in Turin, Italy, revealed 
that, in comparison to 
the 65% of the votes last 
year, the Communists at- 
tained only 59% this year. 

At Fiat they are at one- 
third of their 1954 level. 
The fact that the strikes 
and class struggles are at 
their height in Italy and 
at the same time the 
Communists are losing is 
a very good sign indeed 
of the development of 
the Italian proletariat. 

* * * 

GUINEA 

It is 6 months since 
Guinea accepted ( the chal- 
lenge to leave the France 
of DeGaulle and become 
an independent African 
republic. It was not easy. 
Food on the ships at sea 
was sent by De Gaulle to 
other ports. The admini- 
strators, currency and all 
forms of assistance were 
withdrawn overnight as • 
an open threat to any • 
other country who might 2 
withdraw. De Gaulle ex- 2 
pected immediate cSpitu- • 
lation, but he underesti- 2 
mated the African people. 2 

The Guineans contin- 2 
ued on their path to free- 2 
dom. Guinea was given 
aid, $28 million, by Ghana. 
Last week Guiana and 
Ghana formed a loose 
federation which they 
hope will become a frame- 
work for the federation of 
African states. 

* * * 

VATICAN 

Pope John is expected 
to give his approval soon 
to the work of the 
French Worker-Priests. 

- After World War II the 
Church in France had 
fallen to a low state and 
the workers stayed away 
in large numbers, dis- 
trusting the clergy. A 
movement was started 
where priests changed 
their frocks for workers’ 
clothes, entered the fac- 
tories and lived outside 
the seminaries. The last 
Pope stopped the move- 
ment and permitted them 
only 3 hours a day in 
their new role. Now they 
will apparently get the 
green light to resume 
their role in the factories 
and in the unions, with 
the intent ‘ of breaking 
down their revolutionary 
resistance to DeGaullism 
and the Vatican. 
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By Charles Denby, Editor 

WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE* 

Many workers feel, see and smell the rotten filth of 
this .world we live in, and practically everyone knows that 
it is not the kind of world we prefer. If our thoughts 
take us throughout the world to Africa, where a revolu- 
tion is going on day by day, we see people are struggling 
and dying, trying to make a new world for. themselves. 
THEORY IMPORTANT TO WORKERS 

This issue of the paper has in it a special supplement 
on the Afro- Asian revolutions for the purpose of dealing 
with these situations in more detail than in any 
issue before. I hope that every worker will read through 
this supplement. It may seem to be theory today, but 
theory is more important for workers than it is for. the 
educated and intellectuals. To workers who have asked 
me about News & Letters I have said it believes that work- 
ers ean think as well as they can work. * 

We believe there should be no separation between 
thinking and doing. What is basically wrong with the 
world we live in, and this includes our work, is that our 
thoughts have been dominated and controlled to the point 
where they make us believe that the bosses, the professors, 
and the intellectuals should do'our thinking and planning, 
and we are only to do the manual labor. 

How many thousands of times have workers heard a 
foreman or superintendent say, “You’re not here to think.” 

»They are saying, “You are not to think of theory, or try to 
theorize about anything, just do as you are told. This con- 
ception is mainly what is wrong in Africa, China, Russia, 
and here in the U.-S. A. » 

I remember a mass meeting at Ford Local 600 a little 
over a decade ago, where some 85 thousand workers at- 
tended an outdoor rally to hear John L. Lewis speak. He 
said, “The working people are the most powerful force. 
All of you here can change anything. The world is resting 
on the shoulders of the workers.” 

It is true, but if we decided to change conditions, Lewis 
would also say he or some other leader should lead us, and 
in the end sell us out. But it would be a different story if 
we decided to control our own destiny. 

BRAINS AND MUSCLES 

Intellectuals say their part is to do the thinking for 
the workers. It is not that workers do not need the unity 
of the intellectuals. They more than need, they want this 
unity. But they do not want it on the basis that the in- 
tellectuals should do the thinking and workers the work- 
ing. Each must do both thinking and working. 

One of the daily papers recently carried the pictures 
of the June 17, 1953 revolt of the East German workers 
against the Russian totalitarian regime. They also men- 
tioned the slave labor revolt at Vorkuta and the Hungarian 
Revolution of'1956. From reading this paper one could get 
the impression that these people were struggling to get 
from under the Russian rulers only in order to get over 
to the American way of life. These workers were strug- 
gling, and dying for total freedom. A new world and a 
totally new society. This is what the African people vare 
struggling for. When this theory and practice are com- 
bined with the workers the world over these so called 
leaders of the working people will be swept aside. 

News & Letters believes that the working people are 
the only- force in the world today capable of changing pres- 
ent day society and shaping the form of the future society. 

This is true not only in the U. S. but all over the world. 

. This is why we have the supplement on how Marxist Hu- 
manism is the point that binds their struggles and our 
struggles in this country as well. 

We hope in both cases it will be a two way road and 
we hope especially our African friends will let us know 
what they think. 

ANALYSIS OF WORLD EVENTS 
WITH WORKERS’ ARTICLES 

This issue of News & Letters, for example, despite the 
fact that 4 pages are given over to an analysis of the Afro- 
Asian revolutions maintains its own form of a workers’ 
paper. What we cut down on are some of the columnists. 
We have at the same time retained all the workers stories 
they themselves have written. 

We certainly think that the working people the world 
over are answering affirmatively the question can man be 
free in this age of totalitarianism? The bell for freedom 
that has been heard in Eastern Europe sounded in Africa 
as well and will ring out also in America. 
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By-Products of Automation 


New 'Boom' Means Cut in Wages 
And More Unemployment for Workers ■ 

BY ANGELA TERRANO 

An unemployed auto worker who recently got a- job in a small factory told News & 
Letters, “I was happy to get the job, of course, but then I couldn’t refuse either because of 
the welfare. I was out of work some 8 months. 

“I used to make $2.43 an hour at Chrysler. I now make $1.25. There is no union. 
He lays off whoever he wants whenever he wants. I work 8 to 10 hours a day, many 
times Saturdays, with no time and a half for over time. 

"> “The welfare figures that 
on 50 hours of work a week 
I make enough to support 
my family so they will not 
give me anything. $62-50- a 
week for myself, my wife 
and 5 children. 1 
“As far as the auto shop is 
concerned, I’ve heard that 
only a very few have gotten 
back, those that replaced the 
workers that retired or have 
dropped dead from the 
speed-up-. The death rate has 
climbed way up these last 
few months since the last 
contract was signed. The 
men that are 55 and 60 just 
can’t take it. 

“Like I said, I am glad to 
be working but you can’t 
say the small factory-owner 
doesn’t work you. I am just 
like the auto workers, some- 
times I just fall out when I 
come home from work. 

“One of the laid off women 
auto workers from my de- 
partment with over 20 years 
was told by the upion that 
all that were to he called 
back are back and are now 
facing another lay-off. 

AS IN AUTO SO IN 
OTHER INDUSTRIES 
Structural Steel ahd un- 
employed iron workers ki 
Detroit have been forced to 
take jobs paying below 
union scale. 

One worker, a machine op- 
erator who had been making 
$3 an hour as a skilled work- 
er, is now working the same 
job for a company that pays 
him a $1 less. He works in 
this company’s n o n-union 
shop, while their organized- 
shop is out on strike. 
“RECESSION, 
“DEPRESSION” 

“BOOM”!!! 

In the last few weeks 
workers’ families have heard 
all kinds of new tactics tell- 
ing them the “recession” is 



Editorial 


H-BOMB WARFARE 

23 million Americans would die the first day if an H- 
bomb was dropped on this country. Another 26 million 
would die subsequently from wounds sustained that first 
day. In a word, no less than 50 million Americans, or more 
than a fourth of the total population would die, should 
H-bomb warfare break out. Anoth^ 20 million would be 
injured, and while they might live, they, might give birth 
to deformed generations. “These are the facts of life if 
nuclear war should ever come to our borders,” Mr. Eugene 
J. Quindlen of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization 
said to a sub-committee of the Joint Congressional Atomic 
Energy Committee. 

HORRORS OF NUCLEAR WAR 

Scientists proceeded further to spell out the horrors of 
such a war by showing that, depending on winds and other 
factors when the H-bomb should have been dropped, as 
much as 75% of the population of a city like Boston would 
be killed. Other cities might bring death to “only 15% 
of the population” but then*one couldn’t really be sure of 
the health of future generations “for ten generations”! 
MADMEN OF HISTORY 

This graphic account of the horrors of nuclear warfare 
evoked the "most fantastic reactions on the part of the 
august Senators. One shouted at the scientist whether he 
meant to imply that countries on which no bomb was 
dropped would be “safe” from the effects of a nuclear war, 
and thus cause neutralism to grow not only among the 
Asian countries, but in Western Europe. Another Senator 
thought this was the time for laughter and said he would 
rather be “taking a shower” than running to an under- 
ground shelter. . 

Not to be outdone by this display of utter madness 
on the part of the Senators, the CBS “news analyst”, Mr. 
Howard K. Smith, followed up the showing of the hearing 
on TV with the statement that it was the “concensus of 
opinion in Washington” that the horrors of nuclear war 
were just too horrible to’ contemplate and “therefore” 
(sic!) the tendency will be to stop cutting the regular 
military expenditures and begin spending more money on 
“conventional military warfare.” Whereupon the military 
specialists began to write long dissertations that it would 
be “unrealistic” to think that if a weapon has been in- 
vented, it would not be used. 

Isn’t it time to replace the insanity of the established 
leadership with the sanity of the working people? • 


not only “over” but if we 
don’t watch out this “boom” 
that we are going into will 
soon bust if stop gaps are not 
prepared for now. 

It is reported that employ- 
ment has now picked up so 
greatly that 66,000,000 are 
now working, -due partly to 
a pickup in farm work. 
Some put it another way, 
“The employment benefit 
rolls show that unemploy- 
ment is just a little above 
the pre-recession level.” . 

What does this twist in 
statistics and numbers mean 
to working people and their 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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EMPLOYED AUTO WORKERS 
FACE INCREASED SPEED-UP 


DETROIT — They don’t 
raise production any more 
by raising the quotas. Pro- 
duction is at top capacity. 
Thej just take 2 or 3 guys 
off the job and that’s worse. 
It meant you do 2 or 3 men’s 
work. 

One man that was out a 
long time and just came back 
said, “Lincoln was supposed 
to have freed the slaves but 
it looks like no one freed the 
onos that work at Chrysler.” 
SPEED-UP AT A 
MAN-KILLING PACE 

Now every one stands be- 
hind you and watches you. 
You used to know who the 


TURNS AWAY FROM MEN 
AFTER ELECTION TO 
GRIEVANCE COMMITTEE 

SCOTT’S RUN, W. Va.— 
This young miner was a real 
fireball. He’d blast both the 
company and union officers 
when he felt the men were 
being mistreated about any- 
thing whatsoever. 

He’d take nothing from 
nobody, and I had seen him 
shut a section down for a 
half hour on several occa- 
sions to get an unsafe condi- 
tion corrected. *He was run- 
ning a buggy and simply re- 
fused to run his machine 
under what he considered to 
be bad top. 

And while the necessary 
work was being done, he’d 
keep up a needling stream of 
comments going about how 
much the boss, who was 
right there, was worried 
about losing production. 
AT UNION MEETINGS 

Among his favorite targets 
A r ere the union officers, who 
dreaded to see him come to 
a union meeting. It hardly 
ever iailed for him to get up 
at a meeting and accuse the 
officers of being afraid of 
management and never do- 
jng what the men had in- 
structed them to do. ’ * 

“You guys are just afraid 
of sticking your necks out 
for the men,” he’d say, “and 
unless you’re willing to do 
that,” you have no business 
being an officer- 


time study .man was, but not 
now. After watching a work- 
er one of them might say, 
well that man has 2 extra 
minutes in which he can do 
this other job. 

Take a job I was on, it 
wasn’t my regular job. I 
just couldn’t do it. Not only 
did you have to weld but you 
had to unclamp the job as 
well. Unclamping used to be 
a separate*job and it was 
classified as a laborer’s job. 
He used to loosen up so 
many clamps, but then they 
started the welders, un- 
clamping. They started ' off 
with one welder loosening 
3 out. of 12 or 15. Another 
gun welder at another .point 
would loosen 2 or 3 more 
and so on until they elimin- 
ated the laborers altogether. 
Now the guy that unclamps 
has to weld and take the job 
off the line. 

EMPLOYED WORKED 
TO DEATH 

While I was on 'the job 
there was still a laborer on 


the line and he was working 
next to me. He told me he 
would unclamp it for me and 
that was okay, but it lasted 


th- 


Thi 
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a day. The next day 
tpok him off the line! 
just eliminated one m| 
man from the job. 

When you come Hob 
from work these days 
have no feeling, you’re 
WHAT HAPPENED 
TO THE UNION? 

It seems they turn eve! 
thing against you. The unfi 
used to see about 
things. It used to be that 
comapny could ask you 
work a job that was pay 
less and you would still 
your pay scale. You did! 
mind for one or two days 
it wasn’t one of- those kith] 
jobs. The union would 
that workers got easier 
once in a while. Even on 
line there would be enou] 
workers to allow others 
have some relief from 
speed up. 

Now like I said, the welc} 
does 'the job of two men 
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Way of the World 


By Ejthel Dunbar 

THE NEGRO PEOPLE AND THE WHITE SOUTH 

This is the wrong time for 
the white South to be acting 
up: They have caused all 
these crazy things to happen 
to "each other. The other day 
news came over the radio 


happened .This time to the 
Goldsmith gii'ls. They Vere 
called the prettiest girls in 
the South. A few white men 
said they were too pretty 
that Governor Faubus said-) for colored men, They de- 


er 

K 


. “All we hear is what the 
company wants, not what 
the men want. The way I see 
it, it’s simple. You tell them 
what the men want. If they 
don’t agree, a strike will let 
them know you mean busi- 
ness. You keep making ex- 
cuses for the company and 
the men will never have any 
confidence in you. But you 
show them you’re willing to 
do your part and they’ll be 
with you all the way.” 

One of his pet peeves was 
the sneaky practice of the 
company trying to get one 
man working on a machine 
by himself and he’d never 
tire of blasting both the com- 
pany and union when he 
heard of this. 

It was natural for the men 
to elect him to the grievance 
committee. But then a 
change began to take place 
ip him. 

Union and company off i- 


EVICTED CHAVEZ RAVINE FAMILY 
TELLS THEIR SIDE OF STORY 

Editor’s Note: The recent evictions of families in Chavez Ravine, 
near Los Angeles, in which one family had been carried «jut 
bodily when they refused to leave, "won attention across the 
country. We publish here excerpts from an open letter sent by tills 
last evicted family to the Mayor and City Council officials, in 
answer to the accusation that they had “continued to flout 
the law.” <$> 

At no time did wp think 


that we could take the law 
into our own hands and get 
away with it. How could 
anybo.dy in his right mind 
ever think ttiat a 63 year old 
woman could do that. My 
mother had enough sense to 
think that they, were being 
thrown out of their homes 
without being paid the right 
amount for their land; two 
homes and .three lots— $10,- 
000. In 1953 this same land 
was appraised for $17,500 . . . 
Surely, the courts could 
have been more lenTent in 
taking possession of our 
land, at least replacement 
market value. Throwing my 
parents out on the street like 


cials began bombarding him 
with the obligations he had 
to represent the contract. 
It was pounded in him that 
he could no longer think in 
terms of what he or the men 
felt was right.-A.ll he could 
think was what the contract 
said. 

MUST OBEY CONTRACT, 
NOT MEN 

The company began to 
give him a lot of overtime 
work on easy jobs, then be- 
gan buttering him up by 
hinting that he’d make a 
good boss and that he had 
all the qualifications to be 
one. At one time he would 
have considered such a state- 
ment an insult, but not now. 

He said less and less about 
violations and dangerous 
practices and began using 
the excuse he had criticized 
in other officers before — that 
a man would have to bring 
a case to the committee be- 
fore anything could be done. 

He now works on a sec- 
tion where there is one man 
on a machine and in the local 
meetings tells' the men that 
he is not going to stick his 
neck out for anyone. 


animals — is that due process 
of law? 

“The property that my 
parents accumulated in a6 
years they occupied by 
sweat out of their body* and 
ours. My father had a Model 
T Ford. On that truck we 
went to Fresno and picked 
fruit. We did this for abopt 
8 or 9 years. It used to take 
us about a week to get'there, 
So the people, themselves, 
can see that my parents 
made quite a sacrifice to 
have what they had — 2 
houses and a lot in Chavez 
Ravine. The first step in 
taking' possession of their 
land was for a housing 'proj- 
ect. That was abandoned. 
Does the Housing Authority 
now have the right to sell 
our land to the City and they 
in turn to sell it to Mr. 
O’Malley for a private ball 
park? We are not opposing 
the park. It is the principle 
of the thing. It’s the, manner 
^n which they took posses- 
sion of the land. I still can’t 
believe that’s the right pro- 
cess of law and justice. 

“You stated that you were 
surprised to hear that the 
Arechigas had extensive 
land holdings. Is it a crime 
because every member of 
the family is buying a home 
to live in? . . . My parents 
are old but they still have 
some jpride. Do you think 


that before he "would see in- 
tegration in the South, he 
would rather see the Rus- 
sians drop one of their Atom 
bombs and destroy the 
whole United States. He 
would rather see everybody 
dead than to see Negfo and 
white people walking and 
talking, sitting and eating to- 
gether. He went on to say 
that if the older white would 
know this, they would rise 
from their grave's and kill 
ail white people that live in 
the South for letting the gov- 
ernment have integration 
come to the South. 

A DIFFERENT STORY 

If a reporter had heard a 
Negro say such a thing about 
the Russians dropping a 
bomb on the U S. because 
the white people don’t treat 
us right, and they refuse to 
give the Negro people their 
freedom, then you would see 
all the police in the South 
arresting every colored per- 
son they could get into their 
jails. 

THE WHITE SOUTH f 

One time in Alabama in 
1929, when a white man 
caught himself raping Mary 
Annie Williams he beat her 
up so she wouldn’t tell any- 
body. He took her down the 
road a piece and she took a 
knife and cut him to death. 
She came back to town and 
went to jail herself. When 
her trial was held she said, 
“Mr. Judge, I killed Mr. Sel- 
lers because he was trying 
to take what I had and I 
did not want what he had.” 
The judge took her in the 
back room and told her that 
she better leave town quick- 
ly and never come back. She 
left and never went back. 

In 1932 another incident 


for a minute that tjiey want 
to live with their inlaws? 
My father is now living iii 
his car, thanks to you . . . 

“In no w.ay did we try to 
give our beloved Los An- 
geles a bad name. What kind 
of Mexican - Americans 
would we be to disparage 
the name of the place where 
all the members of the fami- 
ly were born. We’re accus- 
tomed to live in the free 
American way, because we 
are Americans, of Mexican 
descent, and proud to be . . . 
It’s not easy to give away 
things that you have won 
through hard work and 
sweat out of your body . . . 


Come One Come All ... 

ANNUAL PICNIC 
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BRING YOUR FAMILY AND FRIENDS 


cided to try their luck and 
took guns and ran the father 
out of his own home. They 
were going to do what they 
wanted to his daughters. The 
father went to his sons’ home 
and got a gun. He had his 
sons stand around his house 
to wait for the other bad 
white men while he went 
into his house and killed the 
three bad men who ran him 
out of his home and attacked 
his daughters. He went ,to 
jail himself. When his trial 
was held this is what he said, 
“Mr. Judge, the law says 
that any man should protect 
his own home with ^ some 
kind of weapon. I am the 
man of my house and -I had 
to protect my children fr*om 
these men. The Judge had 
seen that the courthouse was 
surrounded with colored 
men with guns, ready to kill. 
He took the man into the 
little back room and told hinj 
to leave town as quickly as 
he could and never come 
back agajn and so he did. 

That was another case the 
Negro people won and saved 
a Negro life from the chair 
because they stuck together. 


THE "RECORDS" 

ARE THE THING! 

Detroit — They have a 
new procedure at work if 
a man has to go to first 
aid. It used to be that you 
just told your foreman 
and took off, and if it was 
very serious you some- 
times didn’t even stop to 
tell the foreman. Now 
you have to get two slips 
from the foreman, which 
he stamps with the time' 
you leave. A-t first aid 
they stamp the time you 
are there and keep one 
for their records. The 
other one you bring back 
to your foreman to turn 
in to the front office. 

The other day I got a 
little cut on my finger 
and it only took me a 
minute to go to first aid 
to get a bandage on it. 
But I lost the slip some- 
how on my way back. 
The foreman got all ex- 
cited and told me I’d have 
to go back and find it. 

I told him that was 
silly, I had only been gone 
a minute, and he hadn’t 
even missed me. 

The foreman said he 
had to have it. He said it 
wasn’t important about 
the time I’d lose, what 
was important was their 
records. And he just had 
to have that slip, so his 
records would agree with 
first aid’s when they 
counted them up in the 
front office. 

Disgusted 
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By RAYA DUNAYEVS * A 

THE AFRO- ASIAN REVOLUTIONS that 
swept onto the historic stage in the post-war 
years have, at one and the same time, opened 
a new epoch of fiteedom and brought it 
straightway to the crossroads where the two 
giants of world capital — the United States and 
Russia — are fighting for total power. Is this 
great awakening to be confined to a half-way 
house doomed to stand , at the crossroads? 

FACING INDEPENDENCE in 1960, 
Nigeria, the largest country in West Africa, 
with, a population of some .35 million, con- 

• fronts anew the question of whether indepen- 
dence will mean a new nation, or a nation 
divided geographically and tribe-wise • where 
imperialist exploitation, may continue. 

Must it choose between Communism *and 
Moral Rearmament, both equally well-heeled 
and equally trying to bind the movement of 
liberation to one of the two poles of state 
capital— Russia or America? 

I. PAN AFRICANISM 

The theoretical point of departure for this 
new type of nationalism called Pan-African- 
ism seems to be the philosophy of Pan-Afri- 
canism as developed by Dr. W*E.B. DuBois, 
the distinguished American historian who, in 
1907, founded the Niagara Movement for full 
rights for American Negroes. 

Unfortunately, just as DuBois’ concept of 
the development of the American Negro has 
always been based on “the talented tenth,” so 
his philosophy of Pan-Africanism is based on 
the twin concept of “the talented tenth,” or 
“thinking intelligentsia,” working through 
imperialistic institutions. His very first pro- 
nouncement in 1919 read: “The Negro race 
through their thinking intelligentsia demand 
, . . establishment under the League of 
Nations of an institution for the study of the 
Negro problem.” 

With World War II, the scene changed 

totally. This time, the African masses by the 
millions are demanding freedom. They are 

• on the road of freedom from centuries of im- 
perialist exploitation, an exploitation which 
always wore a white face. Africa for the Afri- 
cans now means taking destiny into one’s own 
hands, not just exchanging oppression with a 
white face for one with a black face, exhilar- 
ating as the exchange may be at first. 

Pan-Africanism as a theory, on the other 
hand, meant the goal of a United States of 
Africa, including kingdoms like Ethiopia, and 
outposts of American imperialism with native 
black management like Liberia. Among the< 
leaders who sprung up to lead the movement 
—and not a few of them were ex-Marxists — 
the question of a new nation’s destiny was re- 
duced to a question of administration and 
power. Only afterwards would they search for 
an ideology to suit their power- 

This certainly was no concretization of the 
elemental surge for freedom, as we can see 
from one of the lesser lights ... a West Indian 
writer, George Padmore, who had been in the 
Comintern hierarchy for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and now broke with it. (1) The break was 
organizational rather than essential. His Com- 
munist, that is to say, state capitalist men- 
tality turned out to be more deeply rooted 
than ever, now that African peoples too were 
achieving state power. The Soviet Union re- 
mained to him a state power he looked up to. 
Not only had he not broken from Russian 
state power, he was not out to break with 
any state power which he thought he might 
“use,” including Britjsh imperialism, De 
Gaulle France, and America. 

At the same time, Padmore attached him- 
self to the first independent African state, 
Ghana, as “adviser on African affairs” to 
Premier Nkrumah whom he has designated as 
“Pan-Africanism in action.” Onto Pan-Afri- 
canism Nkrumah then grafted Gandhian “non- ’ 
.violence” and Asian “neutralism.” As one en- 
thusiastic source puts it: “In one of the most 


(1) PAN AFRICANISM OR COMMUNISM, THE COM- 
ING STRUGGLE FOR AFRICA, by George Padmore. 



remarkable episodes in revolutionary history, 
he (Nkrumah) singlehandedly outlined a pro- 
gram based on the ideas of Marx, Lenin, and 
Gandhi ... (2) Be that as it may, the espousal 
of such Pan-Africanism is for purposes of 
"channelizing the African movements and 
making them function within the order of 
world state capitalism. (3) 

This does not mean that it is going to re- 
main that way. An elemental surge for free- 
dom is not so easily subdued. The colonial 
revolutions in our epoch have brought some 
22 new countries into being in the Far East, 
Middle East, and Africa. This historic wave 
lias by no means run its course in West Africa, 
much less in East Africa, North Africa, and 
apartheid-ridden South Africa. Even if we 
limit ourselves for the time being to West 
Africa, the question of industrialization is t/y 
no means a one-way capitalistic road. 

Powerful as the two big masses of world 
capital are, the new nations are no half-way 
houses doomed forever to stay at the Cross- 
roads of history if the reliance is hot on the 
governments, but on the proletariat of the 
technologically advanced countries. The “if” 
is a mighty big one, it is true, but it is neither 
mere wishful thinking nor a question of drift- 
ing on totally uncharted seas. 

LET US NOT FORGET that the Korean 
war was the most unpopular war in American 
history, while the Algerian war called forth 
actual mutinies on the part of the French 
youth sent to put it down. Indeed, the powers 
that be do not misread these signs; they know 


(3) J. R. Johnson’s, FACING REALITY, p.M. I admit 
that combining Marx, Lenin and Gandhi is quite a feat. 
But for a pamphleteer like J. R. Johnson who thundered 
so for Soviet United States of Europe, Soviet United 
States of Asia, world revolution, the struggle against 
bureaucracy “a$ such,” the self -mobilization of the masses,* 
the new passions and new forces to reconstruct society on 
totally new beginnings, to end with Nkrumah as the rep- 
resentative of the new, THE NEW, is rather on the pathe- 
tic side. There is nothing left to add, but to say, wtih .. 
Hamlet, “Alas, poor Yorick, I knew him.” 

(3) In addition to Nkrumah’s autobiography, GHANA, 
the reader can get a quick view of his principles as well 
as of other African leaders like Leopold Senghor in the 
October 1958 issue of the WESTERN WORLD, which feat- 
ured a debate on “Independence and Sovereignty of the 
African People.” » 


they are being told td keep hands off the- Afro- 
Asian revolution. % - 

On the other hand, old radicals seem in- 
clined to dismiss the elemental surge with 
“sympathy,” and the “knowing look” that 
there is no road open to them other than that 
•of capitalistic industrialization. The inability 
on the part of the old radicals to move men- 
tally into the new epoch flies in the face of 
present facts and past theory. 

II. AT THE OPPOSITE END OF 

THE WORLD? 

Seemingly at the opposite end of the world 
from Africa, not only geographically, indus- 
trially, and power-wise, but also insofar as 
its advanced, allegedly non-political, workers • 
are concerned, stands America. The Korean 
war showed the exact opposite to be true. I 
do not mean the decision to send troops, nor 
even the brainwashing of some American 
soldiers by Chinese Communists. (4) ‘ 

No. The first was an ordinary imperialist 
gesture. The second only underlined the truth 
that, just as man does not live by bread alone, 
so he does not fight with arms alone. Our 
epoch has rightly been characterized as thq 
struggle for the minds of men. That struggle 
has just begun: 

The fact, however, that, despite the reces- 
sion and the identification in the popular mind 
of Republicanism with Depression, millions 
voted for Eisenhower just because he prom- 
ised to end the war, is proof enough that peace 
predominated over all other questions in the 
minds of workers. In voting the Truman Ad- 
ministration out of office, the working people 
also limited the •'new Administration’s tenure 
in office. 

Truly, fhe Afro-Asian revolutions arc not 
“there,” over two oceans, 7 seas, and great 
land areas, while we are over “here,” safe and 
sound and unconcerned. It is not only war - 
that hangs heavy in the air. It is that the new 
page in man’s struggle for freedom in “back- 
ward” lands is very close to the hearts and- 
minds and aspirations of workers in “ad- 
vanced” lands. 

THE THOUSANDS of workers and stu- 
dents who turned out to hear Tom Mboya'of 
Kenya in his lecture tour here is a small sign 
of this. The larger sign is the daly struggle 
that the workers are carrying on in this 
country against the conditions of labor which 
make them wage slaves — the daily struggle 
against the conditions of labor which trans- 
forms their whole life’s activity into an ap- 
pendage of the monster Automation machine 
that both overworks them and throws them 
out okwork. 

When and where and how the two types of 
struggle, at the different poles of the world, 
will merge into a unified struggle for a totally 
new society will, in no small measure, be de- 
cided by when, where and how national liber- 
ation movements themselves will “answer” 
the question: what next? 

III. NEW STAGE OF WORLD 
CAPITALISM: ST ATT 

CAPITALISM 

IT IS CLEAR that World War II ended 
only because the two new contenders for 
world power, Russia and the United Stales, 
were exhausted. AS if to prove that peace was 
to be only an uneaSy interlude between wars, 
they* put markers all along the road — two 
Germanies; two Koreas; two Chinas; two 
Viet-Nams, 

While the Russians embarked on looting 
everything in sight from East Germany to 
Manchuria, the United States, the only rich 
victor, found it had to give rather than take. 

It promptly embarked on the Marshall Plan 
“to save” Western Europe from direct assault 
by proletarian revolution. The tide of colonial 


(4 So long as there are Gov. Faubuses anti Little 
Rocks, that is how long brainwashing by Communists will 
be easy. The most significant thing about brainwashing, 
however, is the speed with which the word was picked 
up by workers in factories to describe *% talking to” luj 
management and labor leadership alike. 



revolutions, which were putting an end to the 
empires of its “victorious allies,” (Britain and 

- France), it could not stem at all- The Far East, 
the Middle East, the Mediterranean, Africa- 
all were seething with revolt. It thereupon 
had also to embark on the “Point 4” program 
of aid to underdeveloped countries. Russia, 
too, found that if it wants to keep in the race 
for wofld domination, it better begin its owjn 
“help to underdeveloped countries.” (5) 

The problem for Russia, on the one hand, 
and the United States, on the other, is where 
to get the capital to give underdeveloped 
countries when capitalism, at this advanced 
stage of its development and decay,' is suffer- 
ing not from -^“overproduction” or “excess 
capital,” but from a decline in the rate of 
profit in relation to the mass of capital in- 
vested. In a word, the total social capital 
needed for ever greater expansion is woefully 
inadequate. 

MARX'S FORECAST 

WE LIVE IN AN AGE ‘when, even from a 
“purely economic” point of view, Marx’s 
forecast of ' c a pi t a 1 i s t c o 1 1 a pse has 
moved from theory to practice. Marx’s theory 
* of capitalist collapse was based on the fact 
that it would collapse out of its own inherent 
contradictions; that since surplus value comes 
only from' living labor, and since an ever les- 
ser amount of that is needed to set in motion 
an ever greater amount of dead labor or capi- 
. taL that the system would fall if even “the 
full twenty-four hours a day ... (were) 
wholly appropriated by capital.” (6) 

Lush as individual private profits are, and 
heavy as they feel on workers’ backs on which 
they rest, the truth is that there isn’t enough 
capital produced to keep the crazy capitalist 
system going with the self-same profit motive 
on an ever-expanding scale. 

At the heyday of imperialism, the super- 
profits extracted from the carving up of Africa 
and the colonization in the Orient seemed to 
contradict Marx’s analysis and Marx’s predic- 
tion. Not only bourgeois economists, but even 
Marxists, like Rosa Luxemburg, wrote that 
we might -as- well wait for “the extinction of 
the moon” as to wait for the decline in the 
rate of profit to undermine capitalism. (7) 

Now, however, theory and fact have moved 
so close to each other that it would be hard 
to find anyone who would claim that there is 
an excess of capital anywhere in the world. 
“ This is obvious when you look at underde- 
veloped countries like India, China, Africa, 
and Latin America. It is just as obvious in 
Western Europe. 

THERE ARE some discerning bourgeois 
economists who, seeing the hopeless impasse 
of capitalism, wish to sell the idea of a “Christ- 
ian” internationalism to “the West.” They feel 
that if they can invent some sort of install- 
ment plan on which to base this idea, it would 
not be “too heavy a burden” for the capitalist 
class to bear and, at the same time, be suf- 
ficiently palatable to the leaders in the under- 
developed areas that they would choose 
“democratic capitalism” against totalitarian 
Communism, i.e., state capitalism. 

One such discerning economist Is Barbara 
Ward, whom Nkrumah, Premier of jlhana, 
chose to deliver a series of “lectures on world 
affairs” at the University of Ghana. As the 
lady put it: “America’s foreign ventures are 
barely one fifth of Britain’s in (he heyday of 
foreign lending . . . Shortage of capital isihe 
world’s trouble' today, not the struggles of 
rival capitalists to go out and invest.” (8) 

Nevertheless, Miss Ward wants to convince 

- “the West’ both to invest, and to give outright 
She rightly cannot see the West “winning” in 
any other way. Hence, her knowledge of the 

^shortage of capital does not stop her from 
" propounding her thesis that the “have powers” 
can give the Afro- Asians what their econo- 
mies -“at this stage” can “absorb.” Indeed, she 
y; - insists that the total amount needed represents 
“not even one per cent of the United States’ 
national income.” (9) 

The joker is in the words,' “at this stage.” 
She emphasizes that it is really the backward- 
ness of the workers (“the shortage of trained 
manpower is a severely limiting factor”) that 
compels the economy to take only a little in- 
/ dustrialization at a time- The doling out is to 
stretch over “4 or 5 decades,” that is to say, 


(5) The first fairly comprehensive statement ef this 

can be read in Joseph S. Berliner’s SOVIET ECONOMIC 
AID. _ 

(6) CAPITAL, Vol. Ill, p. 468, by Karl Marx. 

■-■<?> Rosa Luxemburg ACCUMULATION OF CAPITAL. 

(8) Barbara Ward: FIVE IDEAS THAT CHANGE TfiE 
WOULD, p.139. 

(9) Barbara Ward: INTERPLAY OF EAST AND 
WF.ST u. 93. 


no less than a half century. It is clear that the 
lady is in no hurry. 

"But mankind gaining its freedom is. It has 
no intention of stretching out its industrializa- 
tion (not to mention land reform and caste 
reorganization) into centuries. It is precisely 
this snail’s pace of modernizing the economy 
in India which has turned the colored world 

* to look longingly at China. 

THE CHINA ROAD 

A SEEMINGLY NEW PATH to industrial- 
ization was being caryed out by China. Usurp- 
ation of the Marxist banner of liberation in 
sweeping the corrupt Chiang Kai-shek regime 
out of power greatly enhanced the attractive 
power of Mao’s China for the colored peoples 
of the world. Neither the Korean war, nor the 
first grabbing of Tibet, changed that impres- 
sion of freedom,' and newly-releasad creative 
energies for the reorganization of the semi- 
feudal regime on new beginnings. Compared 
to the snail’s pace of industrialization in India, 
China, with its Russian-styled Plans, seemed 
to have leapt straightway into the technologi- 
cally advanced world, challenging Britain’s 
production of steel. (10) 

It soon turned out, however, that what- 
ever “great leap forward” was made, was 
made on the bent backs of the masses, not for 
them. What was being established, as the re- 
sult of toil from dawn to dusk, was not a new 
society, but state capitalist totalitarianism. 
The attempt of Mao’s China to do Russia one 
better— through the establishment of barracks 
labor, barracks discipline, and barracks family 
life in what the Chinese Communist Party 
dared call “Communes” — made the new 
colored nations take a second look and draw 
back m revulsion at the crushing of Tibet. (11) 

It is not that this revolt matched the gran- 
deur of the Hungarian Revolution with its 
Workers’ Councils. Nor were the Tibetans the 
first to show revolt at the bureacratic face of 
Communism— the Vietnamese peasants, who 
had not relented in their revolution against 
French imperialism and struggled to estab- 
lish an independent nation, turned away 
from Ho-Chi-Minh years before. But then, 
the times were 1 not ripe for other colored 
peoples to take a second look at present day 
Asian Communism. Now, the times are ripe, 
and the great African surge is ready to ques- 
tion that path to industrialization. 

IV. THE INTELLECTUAL BUR- 
EAUCRATS AND THE LABOR 
BUREAUCRATS 

The greatest obstacle to the further de- 
velopment of these national liberation move- 
ments comes from the intellectual bureau- 
cracy which has emerged “to lead” them. In 
the same manner, the greatest obstacle in the 
way of the proletariat overcoming capitalism 
comes from the labor bureaucracy that leads 
it. 

EVER SINCE the Depression of 1929 
showed the bankruptcy of private property 
capitalism, the petty bourgeois intellectual has 
embraced the State Plan. 

Instead of, as previously, collaborating with 
the bankrupt native bourgeoisie, he leaves 
the city to lead and also control the peasantry 
' against private native capitalists, such as 
Chiang Kai-Shek, who are tied to imperial- 
ism. His descent upon the countryside, to 
lead and mislead the peasantry, may be from 
a Parisian cafe table, or it may entail the 
greafest of personal sacrifices. But, where 
he doesn’t come to the position “naturally” 
through counter-revolution, as in Russia, 
where he is openly designated as the ruling 
class, he is perfectly willing to sacrifice what 
is needed to become the representative of the 
State Plan, in the field as in the factory. 

The inescapable fact is that in this epoch 
of state capitalism the petty bourgeois intel- 
lectual, as a world phenomenon, has trans- 
ferred “individualism” into “collectivism” 
which he understands to be statified property, 
state administration, State Plan. 

In the post-war epoch this phenomenon 
has cropped up everywhere, from the “so- 
cialist” trade unions of Israel which are at 

* the same time the biggest owners of factories, 
to the young Egyptian officers who fought 


(10) Ygael Gluckstein: MOA’S CHINA; also the latest 
work ECONOMIC PLANNING AND ORGANIZATION ON 
MAINLAND CHINA, by Chao Kuo-Chin. 

(11) The most interesting as well as factual statements 

appear in the Yugoslav press. The “Communes” were of 
course covered in the daily, weekly, and monthly prestf; 
tha, NEW LEADER, (July 15, 1959) has a special supple- 
ment on it- j 


Israel in the name of Arab nationalism. (12) It 
has now appeared in Iraq as a native brand 
of Communist nationalism to challenge 
Nasser nationalism. 

In backward land or advanced, the intel- 
lectual bureaucrat is a firm ally of the labor 
bureaucrat against the proletarian revolution. 
His job is to control the peasant revolt, or any 
other popular revolts and stop their self- 
development. 

MAO tSE-TUNG 

THE PROTOTYPE and master of all these 
is, of course, the ruler of China, Mao Tse- 
Tung, who once was a Marxist revolutionary. 
In the 1925-27 Chinese Revolution, Mao dis- 
covered the revolutionary potential of the 
peasantry. When the great revolution was de- 
feated in the cities, Mao discovered that the 
peasant revolt, precisely because it was so 
isolated from the center, that is to say, "the 
. seat of Government— can continue. Contrary 
to what all other Marxist revolutionaries be- 
fore - him had done when a revolution was 
defeated, Mao went, not to prison or exile, 
but into the mountain fastness to become a 
guerilla fighter. 

THE FIRST THING, then, that is new, and 
which seems to be merely a matter of self- 
defense, is the transformation of the peasant 
following (not excluding bandits) into an 
armed force, irrespective of the fact that Mao 
no longer had a mass following. As any war 
lord, he saw to keep this army disciplined 
and in action, whether that meant the famous 
6,000-mile Long March, forced upon him by 
Chiang Kai-Shek’s relentless attack, or 
whether it was just a raid on a village for 
supplies. Never before in the history of 
Marxist nu^ements, did a leader build an 
army where there was no mass . movement. 

THE SECOND THING flows from the 
first, the Party, without a mass following 
and with its principles twisted to follow the 
leader principle,* is now, and forever, bent 
on power. Of course, you can’t really win 
power without a mass movement, and to win 
a mass movement you need • principles, a 
theory of liberation — in a word, Marxism. 
But Mao makes sure that, no matter what 
principles you swear allegiance to “in gen- 
eral,” in particular you follow Mao. 

If anyone dares refer to the principles of 
Marxism, they get the following vulgar 
answer.: “There are people who think that 
Marxism can cure any disease. We should 
tell them that dogmas are more useless than 
cow dung. Dung can be used as fertilizer.” 

THIRDLY, and of highest importance, is. 
consciousness of a center, state power. If even 
that center of power at first be only a cave, it 
is the strategically located form of power. 
The raiding party returns there with its sup- 
plies. The military departs from there with its 
instructions. The party doctrinaires get their 
interpretations there, and bring to it their re- 
ports. Everybody works to support it, build 
it up, develop the “cadre for taking over 
power.” 

By the time Mao’s Army-Party cadre met 
with the city worker, it had actual state 
power, and the workers were forced to recog- 
nize that they must work ever harder: 

“We must by no means allow a recurrence 
of such ultra-left erroneous policies as were 
adopted toward the petty and middle bour- 
geosie by pur party in the period from 1931 
to 1934, tlhe advocation of uneconomically 
high standard in working conditions; exces- 
sively high income-tax rates; . • . short-sighted, 
one-sided view of the so-called ‘welfare of the 
toilers’ instead of making our objective the 
development of production, the prosperity of 
our economy the taking into account of both 
public and private interests and benefits of 
both labor and capital.” (13) 

The struggle for power may require that 
the confiscation of land be made to mean no 
more than reduction of usurious taxation — 
or it may go outright to “communes.” In all 
cases, at all times, the leaders lead and the 
masses toilL And when “excesses” are stopped 
(December 1958) “Mao’s Thought” will pre- 
vail: “One must have 8 hours sleep and not 
work more than 12 hours a day.” 

Quick industrialization, or slow, it is this 
mentality of the totalitarian state ruler that 
seeps down to the lower layers of the intel- 
lectual bureaucrats, in or out of power, in 

(12) See jTHE PHILOSOPHY OF REVOLUTION, by 

Gamal Nasseifi ! - * „ 

(13) Mao! Tse Tung: “On the Present Situation and 
Our Tasks,’’^lpecember 25, 1947, quoted also in MOSCOW 
AND THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF INDIA, by John H. 

Kautsky. 
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our epoch of state capitalism. That- is why 
.little G'eorge Padmore so admires “the politi- 
cal genius” of big Mao. He doesn’t frighten at 
the barracks labor because he is sure of his 
’ “place among the leaders, not the workers. 
With elation he quotes “the political genius 
Mao” on. cow dung being more useful than 
Marxist dogma. That is how Padmore fights 
what he calls “doctrinaire Marxism,” which 
means any principled opposition to his un- 
principled opportunism. 

(Just lately he turned up at the United Na- 
tions as the Ambassador from Liberia, that 
classic land of exploitation where the native 
black capitalists help the white American 
imperialists, mostly Firestone rubber, to keep 
the Liberian workers underpaid, underfed, 
illiterate.) 

V. “SOCIALISM CANNOT BE 
INTRODUCED BY A MINORITY, 

A PARTY" 

JUST AS Marxism developed in opposition 
to the state socialism, in Marx’s day, repre- 
sented by Lassalle, so Marxism, in Lenin’s 
day, developed in total opposition to any short- 
cut to workers’ povVer. - 

LENIN went so far as to say that the very 
principle of smashing the old state machine, 
which marked the proletarian revolution, did 
not distinguish it: “The petty bourgeoisie in a 
frenzy may also want as much.” (14) 

What did distinguish the workers was the 
'way it was accomplished — from below: “We 
recognize only one road, changes from below 
—-we wanted workers themselves to draw up, 
from below, the new principles of economic 
conditions.” (15) The smashing up of the old 
state machine, which was done between Octo- 
ber, 1917, and February, 1918, he continued, 
was the easiest part of the job of reconstruct- 
ing society. The difficult, the decisive task 
followed: The population “to a man” must 
run the state and manage the economy, and 
for that “It is necessary to abolish the distinc- 
tion between town and country as well as the 
distinction between manual workers and 
brain workers.” (16) 

The proof that that was the goal of genuine 
communism lies in the fact that “The ‘formu- 
lae’ of genuine Communism differ from the 
pompous, involved solemn phrasemongering 
of- the Kautskys, the Mensheviks, and the 
Social Revolutionaries and their beloved 
‘brethren’ of Berne, in that they reduce every- 
thing to the conditions of labor.” (17) 

If, then, the Communist Party does not be- 
come bureaucratized, the party does not begin 
thinking that it can do “for” the masses what 
only masses themselves can do, then and only 
then can they move to socialism: 

“Every citizen to a man must act as a 
judge and participate in the government of 
the country, and what is most important to 
us, is to enlist all the toilers to a man in the 
government of the state. That is a tremend- 
ously difficult task, but socialism cannot be 
introduced by a minority, a party.” (18) 

This was not said merely for “outside” 
consumption. This was said to a Party con- 
gress. It was said not by a man on the way 
to power. It was said by a man in power to 
stress the fact that the party should not, in the 
revision of its program, forget how and why 
they came to power. He said it to stress that 
a party in power is still but a minority of the 
class, whereas socialism “can be introduced by 
tens of millions of people when they have 
learnt how to do everything themselves.” 

It is precisely this type of perspective that 
impelled Lenin, two years afterwards, when 
the colonial revolutions burst upon the his- 
toric scene, to make these into a new point of 
departure in theory. 

VI. NEW POINT OF DEPARTURE 
IN THEORY: COLONIAL RE- 
VOLTS UNDER IMPERIALISM 

“Can we recognize as correct the assertion 
that the capitalist stage of development of 
national economy is inevitable for those back- 
ward nations which are now liberating them- 
selves . . . ?” Lenin asked, and, in the name 
of the Commission of the National and Colo- 
nial Question, he unequivocally answered: 

“We reply to this question in the negative 
. . . we must .. . give theoretical grounds for 
the proposition that’, with the aid of the pro-' 
letariat of the most advanced countries, the 


(t4) Lenin,” SELECTED WORKS, Vol. VII, p. 337. 

(15) IBID, p. 277. 

(16) SELECTED WORKS, Vol. IX, p. 433. 

(17) IBID, p. 439. 

(18) SELECTED WORKS, Vol. VIII. p. 320. 
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backward countries may pass to the Soviet, 
and after passing through a definite stage of 
development, to Communism, without pass- 
ing through the capitalist stage of . develop- 
ment.” (19) 

It can’t be stressed too much that these 
precedent-shaking statements came from a 
man who had spent- decades fighting the 
Narodniki (Populists) of his country who had 
maintained that Russia could skip the capital- 
ist stage of development. Just as Nehru today 
thinks that through the Panchyat (village 
council) Indik can go directly to “socialism,” 
so the Narodniki thought /Russia could do that 
through the mir. Lenin fought them bitterly, 
and won the theoretic debater History has cer- 
tainly upheld his judgment- 

Only something very ’fundamental and 
very objective could have wrought such a 
complete change of concept. Two world -shak- 
ing events wrought this transformation of 
theory: (1) The 1917 Revolution had estab- 
lished a workers’ state fhat could come to the 
aid of a land technologically even -more back- 
ward than Russia. -(2) The c.olonial revolu- 
tions illuminated the revolutionary role of the 
peasantry in the imperialist epoch. 

It was this- knowledge of the present, stage 
of the imperialistic development of capitalism, 
and the specific stage of national revolutions 
that impelled Lenin, ever since the 1916 Irish 
Revolution, to stress that not all initiative at 
all times comes only from the proletariat. He 
' did not change this position when the prole- 
tariat did achieve the greatest revolution in 
history — the November Revolution in Russia. 
That only stressed the truth of the dialectic of 
history: just as small nations fighting for inde- 
pendence could unleash the socialist revolu- 
tion, so the proletariat of industrialized coun- 
tries achieving the revolution could help the 
underdeveloped countries avoid capitalistic 
industrialization. 

This point of departure in theory — indus- 
trialization without capitalism — rested, of 
course, on a big IF, if thb proletariat of the 
advanced countries came to the aid of their 
brothers in the underdeveloped countries. (20) 

THIS PAGE of Comintern history was lost 
not only by Stalin, whose policy ruined the 
Chinese Revolution of 1925-27, but by Trotsky 
who chose then to* revive his theory of per- 
manent revolution. Just when the era of state 
capitalism deepened the truth of Lenin’s ana- 
lysis of peasant and national revolts, Trotsky, 
more strongly than ever, embellished his 
theory with the contention that the peasant 
revolts in China had been nothing but rem- 
nants of proletarian struggle, and would arise 
again only after new stimulation from the 
proletariat. 

First, according to Trotsky, the ability of 
Tsarist Russia to have its socialist revolution 
was supposed to stand for the proletariat 
leading the peasantry, then it got to mean the 
party leading the proletariat; then it was the 
workers’ state apparatus swallowing up the 
trade unions. That is why, in his Will, Lenin 
had to warn 5 against Trotsky’s “administrative 
mentality.” In the end, what began as a bril- 
liant prophecy of a devolpment in Russia 
showed itself, in later life, to be just the blind- 
ers needed in order not to see what was de- 
veloping in China. 

VII. TROTSKY'S T H E 0 R Y OF 
PERMANENT REVOLUTION IN 
LIGHT OF PRESENT DAY CHINA 

Trotsky’s own words speak much louder 
about his -estimation of the role of the peas- 
antry than any Stalinist accusation against 
him for “underestimating the peasantry.” 
Where Rfco grasped at least the new in the 
peasant revolt, in his 1927 report’ on Hunan 
province, (21) Trotsky was at one with Stalin 
in disregarding it. " 

When, in 1930, he returned to the theme of 
the Russian Revolution, he wrote: “The fact 
that the peasantry as a whole found it possible 
once more— for the last time in their history— 
to act as a revolutionary factor testifies at 
once to the weakness of the capitalist rela- 
tions in the country and to their strength.” 
(22) This judgment came despite the fact that 
he wrote of Lenin: “This exposure of the 
genuine historic meaning of the Russian agra- 

(19) SELECTED WORKS, Vol. X, p. 243. 

(20) IBID, p. 242. 

(21) Mao Tse Tung: “Report on an Investigation of 

the Peasant Movement in Hunan” (February 1927), can be 
found in A DOCUMENTARY HISTORY OF CHINESE COM- 
MUNISM, by Conrad Brandt, Benjamin Schwartz, and John 
K. Fair bank. ^ 

> (22) u; Trofsky,i HISTORY OF THE RUSSIAN RE- 
VOLUTION, Vol I, p. 407. 
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rian movement was one of the greatest serv- 
ices of Lenin.” (23) 

Trotsky claimed that, on the agrarian ques- 
- tion, he was a pupil and follower of Lenin. 
One must question what he learned and whi- 
ther it led him when in 1938, 11 years after the 
1925-27 Revolution, he denied the peasantry 
even a sense of national consciousness, much 
less any socialist consciousness: “The peasan- 
try, the largest numerically and the most 
atomized, backward, and oppressed class, is 
capable of local uprisings and partisan war- 
fare, but requires the leadership of a more ad- 
vanced and centralized class in order for this 
struggle to be elevated to an all-national 
level.’’ (24) 

In the last writings we have from hi» pen, 
written in 1940, he tiresomely repeats both his 
concept of the Russian Revolution and the 
theory of the permanent revolution: “By itself 
the peasantry was incapable even of formu- 
lating its- own interests ... I repeatedly re- 
turned to the development and the grounding 
of the theory of the permanent revolution 
. . . the peasantry is utterly incapable of an 
independent political role ” (25) 

A theory that for removed from the real- 
ities of the age of imperialism and state capi- 
talism had to collapse of its own weightless- 
ness. That present-day Trotskyists can swear- 
by both the Trotskyist theory of the perman- 
ent revolution and the Mao “Communes” only 
shows that weightless abstractions and an ad- 
ministrative mentality would rather hold on 
to some state power than entrust the elemen- 
tal mass revolt to undermine authority. . 

Such actions must not blind us to the ele- 
mental surge in the colonial revolutions. The 
maturity of our age^is seen in the fact that 
even a mere palace revolution, as in the case 
of the officers’ revolt in Egypt is pushed by. 
the revolutionary upsurge of the peasant 
masses and student youth to undertake some 
^land reforms and to promise “revolutionary 
^changes.” (26) 

The point is to start not alone with the eco- 
nomic situation — the world stage of capital- 
ism — but with the maturity of our age. A peo- 
ple fighting and dying for freedom is mature 
enough to take destiny in their own hands, 
not alone politically, but precisely with the 
very ground of politics — the kind of labor 
man performs. A proletariat advanced enough 
to question the kind of labor man performs 
at the stage of Automation has moved from 
the answer of more and more machines. They 
see that the class answer is the humanist 
answer. 

VIII. MARXIST. HUMANISM 

Man does not live by bread alone, but he 
must have bread to liye. The humanistic ma- 
terialism of Marx holds both the concrete and 
the long-range answer to the present colonial 
revolutions. 

Present day Communist attacks on Human- 
ism are neither accidental nor hair-splitting 
doctrinism, but concern nothing less funda- 
mental than whether these national revolu- 
tionary movements, as well as the proletarian 
movements, emerge from the death-like grip 
of state capitalism; 

The Communists’ break, in 1943, with the 
Marxist analysis of the law of -value us the law 
of the. development of capitalism, meant their 
continuing state capitalist exploitation over 
the Russian proletariat, as well as their com- 
peting with the rest of the capitalist world for 
world domination. Their 1955 attackjan the 
Humanism of Marxism meant their continued 
imperialist control of Eastern Europe and 
their new intervention in the colonial world 
with economic aid. 

Some there are who think that Russian 
Communist “aid” is different from that of 
American imperialist’s “Point 4” program. 
Others, as we saw, are so desperate to -sell 
“Christian internationalism” to stop Com- 
munism, that they make claim that only one 
per cent of U.S. national income is needed to 
build up the underdeveloped countries. The 
truth is, neither Russian state capitalism nor 
the profits of the U.S. and “its wealthy allies,” 
(including the wealth of the Krupp empire of 
West Germany) will ever rebuild the world 
economy. 

It must have totally new foundations, oper- 
ating by a motive force other than profit, 
private or state, and mere machine building. 

(23) IBID. p. 408. 

(24) Introduction by Leon Trotsky to THE TRAGEDY 
OF THE CHINESE REVOLUTION', by Harold R. Isaacs. 

(25) STALIN, by Leon Trotsky. Append!* 3, “Con- 
cepts of the Russian Revolution,” p. 425. 

(26) EGYPT IN TRANSITION, by J. & S. Lacouturo. 
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Only a qualitatively different kind of labor 
that conies from the released creative energies 
of the proletariat and the peasantry can recon- 
struct the world on new beginnings, on human 
foundations. 

THE ATOMIC AGE 

We do, however, live in the atomic age. 
Atomic energy and automation machines 
could accelerate the whole industrial develop- 
ment to a point where Biblical miracles would 
be poor imaginative material. This is not 
utopia, nor tomorrow. Technologically this is 
today. Power plants, fueled by atomic energy, 
are already in operation. Russia claims plans 
to blast lake sites in barren Russian areas. 
Big business circles ifi America say there are 
plans in progress for blasting a huge harbor 
in northern Alaska with a single atomic blast. 

But if lake sites blasted in the Sahara 
Desert, or the Gobi Desert, and atomic energy 
used to blast away mountains to let the rain- 
laden clouds pour their waters on new regions 
are not utopian dreams, if they are possible 
and feasible, today, technologically, it is the 
height of foolishness to think- that capitalism, 
private or state, will do any such thing. 

Not only will capitalism not do it for the 
underdeveloped countries, it cannot do it for 
itself. Khrushchev’s Russia, just as private 
corporations in America that demand plush 
“cost plus contracts,” must spend billions on 
rocket development — not for the touted ‘‘space 
exploration” — but for intercontinental ballis- 
tic missile production. Both poles of world 
capital are busy forcing science to produce for 
a nuclear war that might very well spell the 
end of civilization as we have known it. 

By “forcing science” J do not mean to say 
that science, as at present constituted under a 
class society, pines to do otherwise. This, too, 
Marx foresaw long ago. In 1844, he wrote, “To 
have one basis for life and another for science 
is a priori a lie.” 

Marx had foreseen the impasse of modem 
science not because he was a prophet but be- 
cause he took the human being as the measure 
of all development, and therefore saw that at 
the root of all class divisions was the division 
between mental and manual, and between life 
itself and science. 

It there are any who still think that any- 
thing but an exploitative society could result 
from such a basic division, let them take a 
second look at both Russia and America and 
see where science with its Il-bombs and mis- 
siles has led. As Marx had foreseen over 100 
years ago, the duality that pervades capitalist 
society, and invests* each thing with its op- 
posite, has led to Automation, which could 
fructify man’s labor, but which instead over- 
works and throws hihri out of work, both 
simultaneously. From the splitting of the atom, 
came not the greatest energy source on earth, 
but the most destructive weapon. 

The discerning scientist, even when bour- 
geois, can see that now. Take Dr. William 
Pickering who stated that, no matter who un- 
leashes the bomb first, “we are one-half hour’s 
distance away from total annihilation.” Since, 
continued Dr. Pickering, the scientists cannot 
help themselves, we must find an entirely dif- 
ferent principle, of life, “a new unifying prin- 
ciple from the heart and mind of man.” 

Such a unifying principle can be nothing 
but Marxist Humanism. It is the point of unity 
also between the masses in the underdevelop- 
ed countries and the proletariat in the ad- 
vancecTcountries. 

IT IS PRECISELY for this reason that 
Russia has unleashed its struggle against 
Humanism. The undercurrent of revolt against 
the Russian tyrants is merciless and conti- 
nuous. In the satellites it gives them no 
respite. It found its reflection even within the 
ranks of the Communists. Thus, in 1955-56, 
Imre Nagy, who had been expelled from the 
Central Committee of the Hungarian Com- 
munist Party, wrote them a letter in which he 
assured them that when the masses turn to 
Humanism it is not because they “want a re- 
turn to capitalism. . . . They want a people’s 
Democracy where the working people are 
masters of the country and of their own fate, 
where human beings are respected, and where 
social and political life is connected with the 
spirit of humanism.” (27) 

In the Petofi Circle, the Hungarian Com- 
munist writer, Tibor Dery, declared, on June 


(27) IMRE NAGY ON COMMUNISM. “In Defense of 
Hie New Course.” p. 49. 


19, 1956: “We have been fighting for so many 
things that we have forgotten the chief thing: 
humanism.” But the ruling bureaucracy would 
listen to none of this, especially since human- 
ism was spelled ou( to mean “introducing self- 
management in the factories and workers’ 
democracy.” 

As the whole world knows, the next stage 
in the humanist struggle was not theory but 
action: the Hungarian Revolution. 

The ruthless totalitarian machine which 
crushed that revolution bore t^e not so smil- 
ing faces of Khrushchev and Bulganin who 
had just gotten through with their junket of 
Burma, India, ^.Malaya, talking of freedom 
from colonialism! 

It was then that the Russian Communists 
bore down oh all Humanists. KOMMUNIST 
(No. 5-1957) gave out the line: Leninism 
“needs no sort of ‘humanization’ nor any of 
the reforms proposed by tha proponents of 
‘humanist socialism”’ By then, the ruling 
Polish Communist bureaucracy got the mess- 
age and unfolded the attack against all “re- 
visionists.” Jerzy Mirowski, Politburo mem- 
ber, wrote, on the eve of the Writers’ Con- 
gress: “All revisionists describe themselves as 
creative Marxists. There is only one Marxism; 
the one that guides the party.'” (28)x 

THE COMMUNIST ATTACK 

This Party attack had to be that precise be- 
cause it was in Poland where Humanism had 
emerged and inspired the Hungarian Revo- 
lution. Though the Poles themselves had stop- 
ped short of revolution, they had made an at- 
tempt after the Hungarian Revolution to 
maintain some of the Marxist philosophy of 
Humanism. Thus, NOVA CULTURA, of April 
28, 1957, stated: “The Communist ideal de- 
mands the liberation of humanity — and of the 
individual within the framework of society — 
from alienation in all the domains of society. 
The aim is to obtain the real sovereignty of 
the masses, to destroy the division between 
those who are deprived of freedom and the 
ruling group which is not responsible to the 
people. The idea of Communism, of humanism 
put into life is universal.” 

By 1959, the iron curtain was shut tight, 
and the Third Party Congress of the Polish 
Party spent a good deal of its resolution 
against “The revisionists, fencing with pseudo- 
left wing phraseology . . . (that) pushed many 
honest but ideologically weak comrades into 
the ranks of dogmatists, who with the help of 
demagogical chatter presented themselves as 
allegedly the only authentic defenders of 
Marxism and Communism.” (29) 

On the last day of the 21st Congress of the 
Russian Communist Party (February 6, 1959), 
their chief philosopher, M. B. Mitin (30) (who 
bears the august title of “Chairman of the 
Board of All-Union Society for the Dissemi- 
nation of Political and Scientific Knowledge”) 
tells us where to look if we are looking for 
true (!) humanism: in Khrushchev’s Report is 
imbedded “the magnificent and lioble concep- 
tion of Marxist-Leninist socialist humanism.” 
(sic!) The rule, “if you can’t lick them, join 
them,” seems to hold here. (31) The hypocrisy 
of this is seen in the very next paragraph 
where he hits out against all “revisionists,” 
especially “Yugoslav revisionism”: “What is it 
if not apostasy, if not full retreat from Lenin r 
ism slanderously to claim, as they do, that the 
development of the soviet state signifies ‘a 
bureaucratic statist; trend’, that the principle 
that the socialist state plays a decisive role in 
the building of socialism and communism is 
nothing but a ‘pragramatic statist revisionism 
of Marxism’,” 

The rehson it struck a raw nerve Umong the 
Russian Communists is not, however, due to 
theory, deviationist or otherwise, but because 
Tito too knows the importance of the new 
Afro-Asian nations. He travels widely among 
the “neutral” countries, and does so for pur- 
poses of exposing Russia’s role. 

The question is: what does Tito propose in 
its stead? Whether state capitalism calls itself 
“Communist” or not, it has nothing more than 
private capitalism to sell. One and all they* at- 
tempt to stop the newly unleashed forces from 


(28) Those who cannot follow the Polish publications 
can find many translations in the magazine EAST, EUROPE. 
Jerzy Mirowski’s report can he found in the February, 
1959 issue. 

(29) EAST EUROPE, May, 1959 and June, 1959. 

(30) PRAVDA, February 6, 1959. It is translated in the 
"Current Digest of the Soviet Press,” June 3, 1959, which 
is generally the most authoritative publication available 
to English-speaking peoples since it contains nothing hut 
translation from the official Communist press. 
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finding- a new path to immediate freedom 
from imperialist exploitation to a truly new 
society on totally new, human foundations. 

NO SHORT CUT 

The leaders of the African Revolution are 
not relying solely on the creative energy of 
the masses, proletarian or peasant or primi- 
tive, not' because they are independent of 
“doctrinaire Marxism,” but because they are 
dependent upon the capitalistic road to indus- 
trialization. 

# 

Of course the underdeveloped countries 
heed the help of the technologically advanced 
countries. First of all they need water, 
whether blasted out by atomic energy or by 
ordinary ways. But where industrialism is not 
under workers’ control— -and it is nowhere 
under workers’ control at this moment — it 
will be miserly, with strings attached, and will 
end up in one of the power complexes that is 
bent for nuclear war. 

Short of finding the unifying principle of 
both their struggles for freedom and those of 
the proletariat of the advanced countries, 
there is no way out. There is no in-between 
road via “Pan-Africanism.” And the road via 
the “Chinese Communed” is a short-cut, not 
to freedom, but to totalitarian state capitalism. 

The fact that there is no way out, except a 
unified struggle of the masses the world over, 
does not mean to condemn these countries to 
“inevitable” capitalist development in disre- 
gard of the stage of world technology and' 
above all, of the maturity of our age. 

A people mature enough to fight for its 
freedom is mature enough also to take destiny, 
into its own hands in the matter of recon- 
structing its own society. Marxist cliches are 
as bad as any other cliches, and it is a cliche to 
say, to a people that has no proletariat to 
speak of, that “only if the proletarian revolu- 
tion occurs,” etc, etc. 

That precisely was the meaning of Lenin’s 
new departure in theory. The revolutionary 
initiative is not always with the proletariat. 
The road to Berlin may lead through Peking, 
he said at a time when Peking was Sun Yat- 
Sen’s Peking. In the long run, humanity’s % 
destjny will be decided by the fact that the 
overwhelming majority of the population *of 
the world is in the East, not West. That is why 
one must take the new elemental force of the 
colonial revolutions as a new point of .de- 
parture in theory. 

IN OUR-EPOCH it is no longer theory. It 
is fact. To disregard this is to read oneself out 
of history. Marxist Humanism, on the other 
hand, in the advanced and backward econo- 
mies alike, do,es measure up to the urgent 
necessity of the age for a "new society on truly 
human foundations. 

The proof is not in theory alone. The proof 
is in the fact that the opposition to Commun- 
ist totalitarianism has taken a Humanist form. 
Just as it inevitably became the actual move- 
ment pf opposition in the Soviet zone, so it 
will be in the rest .of the world: Mankind will 
lot sit idly by and see itself destroyed, .but 
will hew out this final road to freedom. 


» (31) This characterizes not only the Communists, tout 

the Trotskyists. In the winter and spring 1959 n issues of 
T‘the “International Socialist Review,” they have opened an 
attack otn the philosophic manuscripts of the young Marx. 
These pretentious articles, entitled “Socialism and Human- 
ism,” assure us that Humanism was a stage Marx “passed 
through” William F. Warde. their author, dares designate 
these great writings as the products of “the immature . 
Marx.” He further assures us that “It (Humanism) is not 
a philosophy of the working class either in origin or in 
intent.” This does not stop Warde in his Headlong rush, 
nevertheless, from associating himself with the “Soviet 
Humanists (who) are in the vanguard of a revolutionary 
opposition.” 

The dishonesty of espousing a philosophy that one op- 
poses stands out especially sharply in the diversity of 
“Humanists” — John Dewey, Corliss Lajnont, and Irving 
Howe, hone of whom have claimed to be orthodox Marx- 
ists — Warde choses to fight while studiously avoiding any 
mention of my MARXISM AND FREEDOM, which is the 
only work that aimed to re-establish Marxism in its origin- 
al form of Humanism, and which included the first Eng- 
lish publication of the main philosophic essays of Marx in / 
English. 

Had' Warde not been so intent on showing his erudition 
(the articles attempt to trace Humanism from the Sophists 
in the 51th century B.C.) and, instead, concentrated on the 
subject at issue — the Humanism of Marxism as Marx him- 
self expressed it — he could have at least kept the Trot- 
skyist attack from coinciding with that of the Commun- 
ists. The latter have finally, after a delay of 32 years, 
brought out an English edition of Marx’s ECONOMIC- 
PHILOSOIVIC MANUSCRIPTS OF 1844, only to append 
to them some fantastic footnotes. Or does Warde go along 
with the Communist editors in this too — that, where Marx 
writes: “Communism as such is not the goal of human de- « 
velopment — the form of human society,^ the Communists 
write : “Under ‘communism as such’ Marx here means 
crude, equalitarian communism -. • .” 

A child could see that it is not Marx’s alleged criticism 
of “Equalitarian communism” that bothers today’s Com- 
munists, What hurts to the quick is Marx’s emphasizing, 
NOT thte nationalization of property, BUT THE FREEDOM 
QF THE INDIVIDUAL. In a word, his prophetic warning 
against '[State Communism: “We should especially avoid ' 
re -establishing society, as an abstraction, opposed to the 
individual. The individual IS THE SOCIAL ENTITY.” 
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TO GET A JOB 

I tried for a job with the 
Parke Davis company 
here in Detroit. It seems , 
that these companies don’t 
want to just give you a 
job these days, they want 
you to sign your life away 
before they’ll hire you. 
For Parke Davis you have 
to be a resident of Michi- 
gan 10 years. They prefer 
the women to be single, 
divorced or widowed. 

Among the 12 women 
that they hired, two were 
Negro girls. One called me 
up afterwards to say they 
later told her that she did 
not qualify because she 
hadn’t passed their second 
test. 

Disgusted 

Detroit 

y * * * 

... AND TO KEEP IT 

I got a job in a sweat- 
shop for $1.45 an hour and 
one of the girls said that 
I should feel lucky that I 
could find a job these 
days, even as bad as this 
is. I told her I saw no dif- 
ference in starving or 
coming to this factory and 
killing myself. Both ways 
you’re dead. 

Among The “Living” 
Detroit 

* * * ■ 

Before, the safety pro- 
vision in the shop was 
that you had to wear a 
shield to protect your 
eyes against the sparks 
when you were welding. 
The shield covered your 
whole face. Now the pro- 
cedure calls for goggles. 
This means that a man’s 
face can be burned from 
the sparks. 4 

When the men com- 
plained about it, the com- 
pany said that the gog- 
gles were just supposed 
to protect his eyes. I 
guess they don’t care if 
your face is burned, so 
long as you can seb to 
keep on doing your work. 

Burned-Up 
Detroit 
* ♦ * - 

Did you note in the 
papers that Lord- Boyd 
Orr is now also full of 
admiration of the Chinese 
“communes,” especially 
how much and how cheap- 
ly they can produce? He 
regrets only that British 
labor does not follow 
Chinese example and 
work for next to nothing. 
“Of course,” he is quoted 
as saying, “we could du- 
plicate their (Chinese) 
intensive methods but we 
cannot afford hard labor 
at $30 a week.” 

Intellectual 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

* * * 

PROGRESS 

A -brewery worker told 
me that their union went 
out on strike for higher 
wages, and won the strike. 
But as soon as the strike 
was over, the company 
put in automatic rollers 
to transport the beer cases 
from their warehouses to 
the trucks. A lot of men 
who used to carry the 
cases were laid off. The 


company also laid off one 
of the two guys on each 
truck making deliveries. 
This worker said, “We 
won the strike, but Auto- 
mation beat us out of the 
winnings.” 

Reader 

Detroit 

* * * 

Yesterday we got our 
paychecks again and it 
suddenly hit me that the 
average production work- 
er was bringing home 
about $64 for 5 full days 
work in our shop. We got 
that much five years ago. 
They yell about how 
much the workers are 
making — at least the ones 
who are still working, 
thqt is — as if a man who 
makes $2 or $3 an hour,, 
brings it all home. But 
they take so much more 
out all the time that no- 
body ever gets to take a 
wage-raise home in his 
pocket. What it amounts 
to is that the workers are 
just working harder and 
faster all the time, but the 
only ones who have any 
raise out of it are the 
companies who keep get- 
ting higher and higher 
profits while the worker 
keeps on taking home the 
same amount. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

LEADERS & RANKS 

An International Rep 
was trying to convince us 
at our last meeting that, 
after all, the Union had 
done some good. -He sure 
had a hard time trying 
to find the right words, 
but he finally said, “You 
all know that there havtf 
been a lot of changes in 
> the last 10 or 15 years, 
and conditions aren’t like 
they used to be.” At this 
point, about half a dozen 
guys jumped up and 
yelled back, “Yeah, 
they’ve changed all 
right. They’re worse!” 

Unemployed 

Detroit 

* * * 

The union used to help 
a man on the basis &t 
merit — how much the 
man needed help and 
what kind. Now they help 
a man on the basis of poli- 
tics - — how much it will 
help them. 

Ex-auto worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

EFFICIENCY? 

I always enjoy Charles 
Denby’s articles, though I 
must say we had quite a 
bit of an argument in the 
canteen about the “welds 
breaking” (See issue No. 

3 Vol. 4). To a friend 
here it sgemed just too 
crassly inefficient to be 
true, until I told him 
about the factory where 1 
worked 10 years ago on a 
job for the International 
Harvester Company, and 
the vertical milling ma- 
chine was held together 
by string!! 

Close Friend 
England 


ARAB NATIONALISM 

Your article on Iraq in 
the April issue is excellent 
though I don’t completely 
agree with it. If Lenin was 
alive today either in 
power in Russia or in ex- 
ile, he would have whole 
hearted'y supported from 
thg beginning the move- 
ment for Arab unity and 
opposition to Western im- 
perialism. 

^rab nationalism and 
demands for Arab feder- 
a t i o n is a progressive 
movement and by its na- 
ture anti - imperialist. It 
should- be supported by 
all those who believe in 
human dignity and free- 
dom and most of all by 
the* genuine Socialist. ~ 
Reader 

Garden Grove, Calif. 

* * * 

I saw part of my letter, 
the most important part, 
printed for which I thank 
you very much, please 
print my name and ad- 
dress next time. 

It may be that the idea 
that the Arab women and 
children, hungry and 
naked are in need of help 
and it will find its way to 
sdme minds and hearts. 

Dreamers do not stop 
dreaming, i have a new 
idea of how to get the 
truth to the people. I 
mimec^raphed a series of 
articles of an -Israeli Edi- 
tor on this theme, and I 
am mailing it out. The de- 
mand for it becomes so 
great, that I decided to 
ask for a small contribu- 
tion for my Bulletin in 
Yiddish. Readers can send 
25c for postage and hand- 
ling to: 

David Berkingoff 
315 East 209 St. 
Bronx 67, N. Y. 
* * * 

THE REARGUARD 

The Trotskyists here are 
split 3 ways, the smallest 
having 3 members and the 
largest (the “prescribed” 
Socalist Labour League) 
about 400. In between is 
the so-called Fourth Inter- 
national. 

0 

Quite a wrangle devel- 
oped between their dele- 
gates to the Liverpool 
Trades Council, over the 
Labour Barty ban on the 
SLL. Each referred to the 
other as only hampering 
the “struggle for Social- 
ism”!! The SLL’s “News- 
letter” referred to the 
Fourth’s paper as one 
“mistakenly called Trot- 
skyist”, while the Fourth 
said the Labour Party was 
right to ban the SLL and 
that “we should not per- 
mit organizations which 
have one foot in and one 
foot outside of the Party.” 

All have one thing in 
common — they have both 
feet well outside the mod- 
em working class, and are 
spectacular examples of 
Rearguard parties. 

Correspondent 
London, England 
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HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT MAKES APPEAL 
FOR INTEGRATED DETROIT SCHOOLS 


a 


DETROIT — Segregation 
is coming to Detroit- So 
might have said Supt. of 
schools, Brownell when he 
announced the rezoning of 
Central and Mackenzie high 
schools. 

In the plan that is starting 
next fall, the Russell Woods 
school district '-lines will be 
moved so that all Negro stu- 
dents living east of Livernois 
Avenue will have to go to 
Central high and all students 
living south of Chicago Blvd. 
will have to go to Chatsey 
high instead of the choice 
they now have of either Cen- 
tral, Mackenzie, Chatsey, or 
Mumford -high schools. This 
will make Mumford and 
Mackenzie almost all white 
and Central and Chatsey 
almost all Negro. The reason 
given is that these schools 
are all overcrowded. But the 
fact remains that there are 
some rooms in Mackenzie 
that are not in use at any 
time of the day. 

FACE EXPULSION FROM 
SCHOOL FOR 
SPEAKING. UP 

The “Youtk March for In- 
tegrated Schools” down 


South has just had printed 
up some leaflets (like peti- 
tions) informing the public 
of the situation. The re- 
sponse of the youth both 
Negro and white is numer- 
ous. Just as in the petition- 
march campaign for the in- 
tegration of schools down 
south, we face the same 
problem of being suspended 
or expelled from, school if 
We are caught circulating 
these leaflets. -They will be 
given to Brownell to make 
him go back on the rezoning 
plan. Again this threat hin- 
ders us little. 

APPEAL 

It is the duty of all Ameri- 
can citizens — whether in or 
out of school — to sign this 
petition when it comes your 
way — and it certainly will. 
So for the sake of human 
fights, help us keep segrega- 
tion out of the Detroit Pub- 
lic Schools. Or for that mat- 
ter, out of all schools. 

High School Student* 

Sufficient pressure, mostly 
by the' N.A.A.C.P., has been 
put on Brownell so that the 
rezoning has been “post- 
poned.” — Ed. 
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NEW "BOOM" MEANS CUT IN WAGES 
AND MORE UNEMPLOYMENT FOR WORKERS 
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(Continued from Page 1) 

families? Those that are 
working' and those that are 
not but have been living 
with little and paying the 
highest prices in history? 
The “bene £ i t rolls” carry 
only those that are “eligible” 
to collect unemployment in- 
surance. What happened to 
all whose benefits have run 
out? What was the “pre- 
: recession level of unemploy- 
ment?” 

There has been a terrific 
speed-up in the shops in an 
attempt to bring the condi- 
tions of work back to before 
the shops were organized 
and at the same time to try 
to use the unemployed to 
bring wages down to rock 
bottom* 

A British friend wrote us 
that the British workers are 
told the same thing, “boom 
time” is here. As long as pro- 
duction of things go up, it is 
a boom. It doesn’t matter 
that in May from 500,000 to 
600,000 workers were unem- 
ployed in Britain. One local 
paper there gloated over the 
fact that in' the month of 
April, Ford produced 42,000 
of the smaller cars and 51 % 
was for export. No one both- 
ers about the unemployed, 
or the employed either, for 
what happens to these Bri- 
tish workers when the 
American companies begin 
producing these small cars? 

Automation has brought 
unemployment, e x h austion 
and death to the workers. 

“DEATH” THE 
WORLD OVER 

The world of State-capital- 
ism — Russian apd American 
—is falling apart at the 
seams. They have made it 
clear that rather than lose 
their power, they are willing 
to rip the world apart with 
nuclear warfare, and before 
the actual outbreak of war, 
» kill off a few million by stro- 
ntium 90 seeping into our 
bone marrow. i • 

Everything falls onto the 
backs of the working people 
the world over. They, how- 
ever, have not only backs 
but shoulders and heads. 
They are stretching from 
Asia to Africa to America. 

THE DIPLOMATIC GAME 

Eisenhower and Khrush- 
' chev, in their diplomatic 
form of Herter and Gromy- 
ko, played Russian roulette 
in Geneva’ trying to gauge 
how far the other will go, 
but in the meantime neither 
takes any chances but sets 
-up missile bases throughout 
West and East Europe. Al- 
though in World War III the 
American continent will not 
be spared, once again it is 
the European worker that 
becomes the football to be 
kicked around. 

England is trying to sal- 
vage the talks around the 
round table while France’s 
DeGaulle is so eager to get 
on with his' business of en- 
slaving the Algerian people 
and World War III he wants 
to end the talks as a hopeless 
mess. 

IN THIS COUNTRY 

We face a steel strike . . . 
wildcats have already bro- 
ken out. But steel is needed 
for war. Looking and watch- 
ing Geneva you could tell 


not only what Khrushchev 
was up to but what the Ad- 
ministration and the steel 
companies would do. There 
was an indication at the be- 
ginning of the month that 
World War III was so close 
they could taste it. The steel 
magnates that were so deter- 
mined not to give into the 
steelworkers, so eager to 
blame not only inflation but 
everyone else’s low wages 
from “teachers” ' to those liv- 
ing on “fixed incomes,” on 
the steelworkers, proposed 'a 
10c package to the union. 
This was a few days before 
the papers reported that 
things were not so good at 
Geneva. The steel companies 
would he forced to give up 
their humanitarian task of 
stopping inflation. 

The flow of steel for war 
would over&hadow the 
world. 

Looking at Geneva you 
can tell a lot. But the one 
important thing you cannot 
tell is what the workers, 
American, Russian, Chinese, 
Algerian, Italian or what- 
ever country you blindfolded 
point to on a world map, will 
do. 

No one knows this better 
from top leaders to little 
factory and big factory bos- 
ses. 

Asteelworker told ns 
about some of these “high 
paid” steelworkers. The 
wages run from $2.09 to $3 
an hour, but they worked so 
little last year due to short 
weeks and layoffs that men 
with 3 to 6 children lived on 
$2,200 and $3,500. This in the 
United States will not even 
get you the bare necessities 
for such families. 

The temper of many un- 
employed American workers 
is shown by a Negro worker 
who said, “I know of some 
gtiy that iS working on' a 
construction job. Some days 
the foreman tells him they 
have no work for him so he 
can go home. He tells him 
that’s okay, he’ll just stay 
and work on with his buddy. 
Soon they’ll have him work- 
ing full time for nothing. 
Now I’ve been out of work 
for 18 months. I have a large 
family that I love. I am 
seriously looking for a job 
and need one very badly, but 
I’ll be darned if I am going 
to work for nothing or be a 
slave for some boss.” 

SOUTH, U.S.A. 

The South gives the white- 
workers “lily white” shops 
to work in. Separating white 
and Negro workers in the 
hope' of having quiet, good, 
docile lahpring people. The 
southern textile workers 
have given the lie to that. 

While the Negro people 
have shown that nothing 
will stop them fighting for 
their full freedom. The F.B J. 
may drop the Mack Parker 
case because no Federal law 
was violated, the Negro 
people however, rightly feel 
that a society beneath hu- 
man life must go* 

TWO CLASSES 
IN ONE WORLD 

What we have listed here 
is but a small part of the let- 
ters received and conversa- 
tions we’ve had with some 
workers on the changes that 
have taken place in their 


Our Life and Times 


SCOTLAND 

James Young, one of 
our London correspon- 
dents, has recently visited 
his home in Scotland, 
from where he writes: “I 
have some great news 
about the goings-on of the 
workers in the Dalkeith- 
Edinburgh area of Scot- 
land. Some of my Social- 
ist friends were kicked 
out of the Labour Party 
for exposing, the corrup- 
tion and betrayal of^the 
workers by the bureau- 
crats- Result: the workers 
who were still in the 
Labour Party formed an 
^ Independent Labour 
0 Party, and contested the 
{ local elections. They won 
every (yes, every) seat in 
the Town Copncil - on a 
revolutionary socialist 
basis against the Stalinists, 
and official Labour. Liter- 
ally thousands of workers 
* voted for the real social- 
ists. It is a straw in the 
wind. And they tell us 
that the workers are back- 
ward!” 

SINGAPORE 
The first free election in 
Singapore has resulted in 
the victory of the Peoples 
Action Party who won 43 
seats and have a majority 
of the new Legislative 
Assembly. 

Lee Kuan Yew, who 
will become the new 
Prime Minister, has an- 
nounced that the party 
would not tolerate any 
attempts either inside or 
outside to subvert it into 
a Communist party. 

Seven of the leaders 
were elected to office 
while in a British Jail. 

The British, leaving 
nothing to change, retain 
the right to t h'r o w the 
whole constitution out the 
window “if circumstances 


By PETER MALLORY 

warrant it.” , 

KENYA 

Tom Mboya, who just 
returned to Kenya after a 
tour of the United States 
where he was given an 
honorary Doctor’s degree, 
found himself served with 
a search warrant and his 
baggage completely ran- 
sacked by the British po- 
lice. One of his aides,* Eli- 
jah Omolo Agar, was re- 
cently jailed for possess- 
ing papers called ’’sedi- 
tious” by the black-hating 
British police. 

Brutal, deadly and plan- 
ned slaughter recently 
took place at Camp Hola 
where 85 Mau Mau pri- 
soners of the British were 
marched out when they 
allegedly refused to dig 
ditches. They were set, up- 
on by their British guards 
who clubbed 11 to death 
and seriously injured 23 
more. This slaughter took 
place against unarmed 
men who defended them- 
selves the best they could 
by means of the “Mau 
Mau Pyramids” in which 
the men throw themselves 
one on top of the other 
in a huge heap to protect 
■those on the bottom from 
the blows. 

The killing of these men 
is a part of the “Cowan 
Plan” — a British plan 
which calls for prisoners 
to “be manhandled to the 
site and forced to carry 
out the task.” Under this 
plan, named for a colonial 
British administrator, 
they aim to kill off all 
colonial opposition to na- 
tive rule in Kenya. 

They will never suc- 
ceed. 

VENEZUELA 

. Ex-dictator Jimenez, 
living in luxury on his 
loot in Miami, has been. 


asked to explain a charge 
that he pays the Miami 
Police Chief $500 a month 
for protection. He denied 
it, but admitted paying 
Miami cops $1,025 a 
month (after hours) to 
protect him. 

He h as overstayed a 
U.S. Immigration Service 
order of expulsion by two 
months. If he had been a 
plain Joe he would have 
been shipped off in steer- 
age long ago. Put with his 
stolen loot he expects an- 
other two years legal de- 
lays. 

CUBA 

No sooner had the new 
regime of Cuba passed an 
agrarian reform law than 
American imperialism 
showed its true colors by 
trying to exert pressure 
on the Fidel Castro re- 
gime to go easy with the 
U.S- landowners who own 
most of the Cuban sugar 
plantations. Fidel Castro 
-took the air to protest this 
interference _ in Cuban 
affairs. 

The land reform law is 
quintessential to any so- 
cial changes from the cor- • 
„rupt Batista regime, # 
which our State Depart- “ 
ment preferred. It allows 
for expropriation of all in- 
dividual landholdings 
greater than 995 acres, ex- 
cept for sugar cane, rice 
or cattle farms, which 
may be as big as 3,316 
acres. People who till the 
land must have “the vital 
minimum” of 66 acres per 
family. Foreigners are 
barred from buying or in- 
heriting land. Peasants 
may finance the buying of 
land through an Agrarian 
Reform Institute. “Land 
reform will not be stop- 
ped,” said Fidel Castro, if 
even the sky rains spikes.” 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
FIGHTS FOR SCHOOLS 
AND ACADEMIC 
FREEDOM 

In Little Rock, Arkansas, 
people in the white com- 
munity have began fighting 
for free public schools. They 
have begun fighting to have 
their public schools reopened 
and to do this they have to 
fight Faubus and his segre- 
gationists. 

A number of organizations 
have been formed. One is 
the Women’s Emergency 
Committee To Open Our 
Schools. Another is STOP, 
Committee To Stop This 
Outrageous Purge- This com- 
mittee was formed to recall 
the 3 Little Rock School 
Board members who voted 


to fire 44 teachers including 
the principle and the 2 vice 
principles from Central 
High. 1,300 P.T.A. council 
members came to their sup- 
port. 7,000 signatures were 
required, they got 9,600 
while the segregationists got 
7,000. 

.They won their fight on 
the recall. 

On the campuses of Ark- 
ansas, students and Profes- 
sors fight against a proposed 
law called “Act 10” which 
says that teachers must list 
all organizations that they 
belong to. The main target 
of the segregationist is the 
N.A.A.C.P. 

In one day at the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, between 
the hours of 8 a.m- and 4 
p.m. 700 students had signed 


shops and on the Unem- 
ployed lines since the reces- 
sion /began. But already it is 
quite evident that the syste- 
matic cuts in wage levels 
along with increased unem- 
ployment are the type of “by 
products” of A.u tarnation 
that increases all contradic- 
t i o n s of capitalism and 
solves none. That is why the 
greater interest of employed 
and unemployed alike in the 
international situation, not 
as seen from the conference 


table of the big shots but as 
workers of other countries 
see it. „ 

Just as the situation in the 
South has brought the Afri- 
can Revolution closer to the 
hearts of the Negro masses, 
so the present strikes in Italy 
and the one threatened in 
France have brought West- 
ern Europe here, no further 
north than North! Carolina. 
It is one world We live in 
only it’s divided up into two 
-classes. 


a petition against Act 10. 

A number of professors 
have come out against it. Dr. 
Dowling, associated profes- 
sor of zoology, said he was 
against Act 10 because it is 
“a "serious invasion of indi- 
vidual freedom.” “This de- 
mand for personal informa- 
tion smacks too strongly of 
totalitarian society, and even 
if the NAACP, of which I 
am not a member, is the 
only suspect organization 
now, who is to predict what 
the ‘wrong’, organization will 
be next year? . . . My ances- 
tors came into the Deep 
Scrnth when Arkansas was 
still an unhabited buffalo 
wallow. The implication that 
a person must come from , 
above the Mason-Dixon Line 
to hold a view contrary to 
the White Citizens Council 
is simply juntrue. I refuse to 
be intimidated into conform- 
ing to their line by the 
threat of withholding my 
job.” 

These things are happen- 
ing in the South and at least 
one thing about Little Rock, 
the newspapers being in the 
South must report what is 
happening among the eople 
there, such as the planned 
boycott of classes by Univer- 
sity of Arkansas students at 
the beginning of last May. 

Student 
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WORKERS WANT A SAY ON CONDITIONS 


Returning to Chrysler after a 3-week lay-off for 
change-over makes one feel like you are in another world. 
This huge building where there used to be 35 thousand 
workers employed, with its six floors a half mile long is 
now practically empty. They have been transferring the 
Mack plant to the Plymouth plant. Seeing it so empty 
makes you think of the workers you have known, faces of 
people that you have seen practically every day for years 
that you will not see again. Some are transferred with the 
job but the majority are layed-off and will never return. 


AUTOMATION 


Those that are left are working under a terrific speed- 
up and strain on practically every job. No matter what 
pace you are working and no matter what production you 
make the superintendents drive you to double it. On 
many of the jobs it is not humanly possible. A worker said, 
“The union has given the company the green light and 
they have gone crazy. What is worse they have us working 
10 hours a day, seven days a week. I know some workers 
that have gotten in over 75 hours in a week while thou- 
sands and thousands of working people are out on the 
streets. The company says it has no work for them. The 
union must say that too because there is not one word of 
objection coming from them.” 


STOOL PIGEONS ON THE JOB 

All the jobs are new to the workers, new machines, 
new work. All the old jobs are transferred to the other 
plant. The company has stool pigeons and informers all 
over the place. They say that if we do the amount of work 
they ask for and do it good we will get some of the old jobs 
back. One can bet that they are saying the same to those 
workers at the other plant. 

If it were possible to put out the amount of production 
the company wants it would mean that half of the skeleton 
crew that is working would be out. 

, As a worker said, “Nothing will stop this mad rush of 
the company but a total reorganizing of ourselves as we 
did in 1936.” 


THE “PLANNER” 

I was watching some arc welders today and one of the 
company engineers came up and said every welder was 
doing his job wrong. He wanted a tiny weld and wanted 
it done faster. One welder got angry, yanked his hood off 
told him to do it so they can see. The engineer said he 
wasn’t a welder. The worker said how in the heck are you 
going to tell us what is good or bad and you can’t even 
weld, and who told you how much speed it takes to weld 
36 inches in a circle. On this job the steel is down in a die. 
They weld fast and the job came out with so many holes 
in it that they had to scrap every piece. 

The engineer said that if they could keep the welds 
down even with the metal the company could eliminate 
half of the grinders. They would save money. On another 
job they wanted to eliminate some gas welders. They told 
some helioarc welders to weld up a spot about 10 inches 
long. There was no die under the metal. The welders knew 
what would happen if they did what they were told, so the 
back fender of the Imperial was scraped. 


WORKERS WANT CONTROL OF PRODUCTION 

Another worker said, “They are going all out for 
quantity and they are yelling for quality control.” Many 
Old timers are praying that the day for their retirement 
will soon come. Younger workers are saying to heck with 
their seniority, if they could only get another job where 
they could make ends meet and work as human beings, 
not as a prisoner condemned to hard labor for the balance 
of his natural life. 


How inhuman can one man be to another. The 
company and the union yell about how much wages 
we are getting as though that is all that is involved 
in a workers life. Workers want to roll back working- 
conditions to what they were when we first organized 
the union and when we had something to say about 
the day’s work. 


BE SURE TO READ... 

NUCLEAR “PERSONAL" DIPLOMACY 

Two Worlds Page 5 

THE NEW ANTI-LABOR LAW 
EDITORIAL Page 4 

BOYCOTT OF SOUTH AFRICAN GOODS 

On , Page 2 


Workers Prepare for Steel Crackdown 
As Ike-Nik Talks Herald New Crisis 


A striking steelworker of Great Lakes Steel Corp. in Ecorse, Mich., told NEWS 
& LETTERS, “This talk of settling the steel strike is directly connected with the visit 
that Khrushchev is going to he making to this country in September. Everybody is sud- 
denly more concerned about making a good impression on Khrushchev. But I can say 
one thing: if this strike is settled and there is nothing worked out on the major issues, 
we may go back to work for a short while, hut we’ll he back out before too long.” 

^KOZLOV’S VISIT 

The sentiment 



"Pm Taking Care of My Workers Too" 


LABOR DAY PARADE 
DRAWS HUGE THRONG 


NEW YORK, Sept. 7 — 
For the first time in 20 
years, a united labor move- 
ment marched in the streets 
of New York City on Labor 
Day, in a mighty demonstra- 
tion of protest against anti- 
labor legislation. 

The labor bureaucrats 
who called for it, and the 
politicians who reviewed it, 
each had their own inter- 
pretation of the result. But 
the one-quarter million 
workers who marched and 
the half million workers 
who watched from 10 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. did so in a demon- 
stration of solidarity against 
the union-busting Landrum- 
Griffin-Kennedy bill. 

It was a heartening sight 
to see men and women of 
all races marching together 


In a huge demonstration of 
their strength. 

As an onlooker, I was par- 
ticularly impressed with the 
fact that the marchers who 


got the biggest response 
from the bystanders were 
the striking steel workers. 
The applause was deafening. 

One worker on the side- 


walk next to me remarked, 
“This will tell Mayor Wag- 
ner and Governor Rocke- 
feller where power really 
lies.” He was an old man 
who kept pointing to those 
banners which cited that it 
was labor that first put its 
weight behind everything 
from public education to the 
abolition of slavery and 
from the Homestead Act to 
the labor legislation of the 
1930’s. 


Just Off the Press! 
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MARXIST-HUMANISM 
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of this 
steelworker echoed that of 
another in Homestead, Pa., 
when the original strike 
deadline of June 30 was ex- 
tended to July 14, who said, 
“That strike deadline was 
changed because Kozlov was 
going to be making a tour 
of the steel mills in Pitts- 
burgh. McDonald and Eisen- 
hower were more concerned 
about making a good impres- 
sion on him than they are 
about the men or the issues 
involved in the strike. There 
wasn’t one steelworker who 
believed that anything 
would be settled in that 
period.” 


See Stones 
on Page 3 


As Ike and Nik jockey for 
position and time in order to 
prepare for the moment 
when one of the two giants 
of world capital feels ready 
to unleash the atomic holo- 
caust of World War III in a 
bid for total world domina- 
tion, the striking steelwork- 
ers grow more disturbed 
over the outcome of the 
strike. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO 
SHORTER WORK WEEK? 

The grandiose pronounce- 
ments of McDonald before 
the strike about a shorter 
work-week, better work con- 
ditions and an increase in 
pay have all been silenced 
but the last — and a raise is 
the least vital question to 
the men. 


While men working in the 
steel mills justly feel they' 
should get a raise, there is a 
unanimous and overwhelm- 
ing conviction that the most 
important issue is the miser- 
able conditions under which 
they are forced to labor. 


SLAVE LABOR 

Negotiators for the steel 
industry, on the other hand, 
are demanding even more 
complete control over the 
lives of the steelworkers, 
both in terms of the sched- 
uling of work and the direc- 
tion of the working force. 


The response of steelwork- 
ers to company demands 
was, “If we give in to the 
companies, we’ll be nothing 
more than slave laborers.” 

It is because the 


men 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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COAL AND ITS PEOPLE 


SPEED-UP IN THE MINES 

MINERS TEACH NEW BOSS A LESSON 


Scotts Run, W. Va, — We 
had just gotten a new boss 
on our section, and as usual 
in* such cases, he called us 
all into the dinner hole after 
we got on our section to have 
a friendly chat and to set 
everyone straight on just 
what he expected of us and 
what we could expect of 
him. 

FIRST THE UNION, 

NOW THE COMPANY 

After he introduced him- 
self, he started by saying, 
“Now I am boss. I represent 
the company. There was a 
time when I was in the union 
just like you guys. I was an 
officer of nay local union, 
and when I was working and 
when I wasn’t, I represented 
the union. 

“That’s all changed now. 
I’m on the other side of the 
fence. But that doesn’t mean 
that I don’t know what you 
guys do, and how you do it, 
because I’ve done the same 
things myself. 

“A FAIR DAY’S WORK?” 

“I don’t expect any man 
to kill himself, but I do ex- 
pect a fair day’s work. I 
don’t expect any man to 
work under unsafe condi- 


OLD BOSS LEARNS TOO— 

Morgantown, W. Va. — We 
have a boss who was always 
working us late. We were 
the last crew to get out of 
the mine, and by the time we 
got out mpst of the men had 
already showered and gone 
home. 

We were all mad about it, 
and once or twice we raised 
so much hell that we were 
paid 15 minutes overtime, 
but this didn’t come near 
the time we were late. 

• He wasn’t the worst boss 
in the world to work for, 
and we got along pretty 
good with him. But this ha- 
bit of keeping us in late was 
making us all sore. 

We tried talking to him; 
we made sarcastic cracks 
about it and we got mad 
and yelled at him about it. 
It just did no good. 

THAT “LAST CAR’’ 

Every night it was the 
same thing. Most of the men 
on the crew would be in the 
man trip, waiting to leave. 
But he’d keep the loading 
crew on the section to get 
that “last car.” If it hadn’t 
been for the men on the crew 
with him on the section, 
we’d have left him and gone 
out without him. 

MINERS MAKE 
A DECISION 

- But something had to be 
done, so we all got together 
and talked it over. The load 
ing crew said they were 
more than willing to go 
along with the idea. 

The next day quitting 
time came and the boss was 
still at the face with the 
loading crew getting thatl 
“last car.” What the boss 
didn’t know at the time was 
that when he was getting 
that “last car,” the rest of 
us in the man trip were half 
way outside. 

They had to wait until the 


next shift came oh the sec- 
tions, and I don’t want any- 
body taking any chances on 
getting hurt. I’ve never 
asked anyone to do some- 
thing that I would’t do my- 
self, and I don’t intend to 
change that now. 

“COAL, COAL, COAL!” 

“But the most important 
thing is to get coal. That’s 
why I’m here, and that’s why 
you’re here. That’s what the 
company looks at — the ton- 
nage I get. I know from your 
past record that you can get 
it. If you don’t, the com- 
pany gets on my back, and 
then I get on yours. I can 
be easy to get along with, 
or I can be hard. It all de- 
pends on you.” 

IS HE FOR REAL? 

After the first week of 
working under him, we un- 
derstood exactly what he 
should have said, which was: 
“I’m going to be on your 
backs all the time, and I 
don’t care if you have to kill 
yourselves, you’ve got to get 
that coal. Nothing else is im- 
portant, just coal.” 

In that week’s time, he had 
tried to fire a man who had 
gotten his machine hung up 
on loose coal by following 
the boss’ orders; had put 
power on all the machines 
at the face the first thing he 
got on the section, and the 
men fortunately checked 
their places before turning 
their machines on — and 
found gas (It was just luck 
the section wasn’t blown 
up) ; worked us all past quit- 
ting time to get that' “last 
car” of coal, making us late 
getting out and refusing to 
pay us overtime; and tried to 
force the loading machine 
operator to go into a place 
that was about ready to fall 
in, but the operator refused 
and a couple of minutes lat- 
er it did fall in. 

WHO GETS THE 
TRANSFER? 

He was right about one 
thing though. It did depend 
on us. So we all got together, 
went into the super’s office 
and asked to be transferred 
to another section. We knew 
as well as the super that if 
anyone would be trans- 
ferred, it would be the boss. 

He was sent to another 
mine, and we haven’t heard 
of him. We got another boss, 
of course, and he knows 
exactly what happened and 
why. We don’t figure him for 
too much trouble — not 
right away anyhow. 


Knox Coal Co. 
Mine Disaster 

Pennsylvania — Since 
that river bed broke 
through and flooded the 
Knox Coal Co. mine ear- 
lier this year, taking the 
lives of 12 men, hearings 
on the disaster have re- 
vealed that both the 
owner of the mine prop- 
erty and the company the 
coal was leased to didn’t 
know enough about min- 
ing to provide the neces- 
sary protection according 
to mining laws which 
would have prevented the 
disaster. 

One of the outcomes has 
been a proposal by law- 
makers to impose stiffer 
fines on those “wilfully 
and knowingly” violating 
the mining act. The pen- 
alty suggested is $5,00® in 
fines and three years in 
prison. 

What more can be said 
to show the outrageous 
disregard lawmakers have 
of human values? 

If an individual “wil- 
fully and knowingly” kills 
a person above ground, he 
is executed. But if a coal 
company “wilfully and 
knowingly” kills a dozen, 
two dozen or more men 
underground, they are 
fined $5,000 and given 
three year jail sentences. 
This is real justice! 


Way of the World 


By Ethel Dunbar 


A FRIEND TO MAN 


out, which meant the four 
men on the loading crew got 
paid time and a half for this 
time — and the boss was that 
late getting home, without 
getting paid for the extra 
time he was inside. 

HITS HOME 

The boss was mad and 
jumped the motorman for 
leaving, but he said we had 
waited so long that he 
thought the boss and loading 
crew were supposed to work 
overtime and we were to go 
on out. The rest of us backed 
him up, and we’ve been get- 
ting out on time since then 


A.M.A. OPPOSES 
MEDICAL AID BILL 

For some months there has 
been a bill in Congress, the 
Forand Bill, which would 
have the government buy 
hospital, medical and surgi- 
cal insurance for everyone 
65 or over. It would be in 
connection with Social Se- 
curity. From all possible 
points of view, moral, eco- 
nomic, and humane, this 
should be a bill that every- 
one would be for. Yet aside 
from an occasional pitch 
from a radio program boost- 
ing the CIO-AFL, all the 
public pressure has been to- 
ward defeating the measure. 

The American Medical As- 
sociation attacks it. I am told 
that the articles on the bill 
in medical journals through- 
out the nation would fill a 
good sized library. Along- 
side the AMA are the various 
Chambers of Commerce, hos 
pital administrators, and 
other groups affiliated with 
big business. 

The AMA calls the bill 
socialist. It seems that to 
them that word is the same 
as death and murder. They 
predict the deterioration of 
character of both the patient 
and doctor, under circum- 


The truth about America 
is that everybody is trying 
to live a rich life through j 
this mad rush where white 
people are against white and 
Negroes against Negroes 
and white against Negro and 
Negro against white. The 
reason I think that this is 
true is because the great 
educators and scientist and 
the great men who supposed- 
ly think the way out for the 
poor working people have all 
the more destroyed this 
country with automation 
machines. To me all that 
these great white Americans 
want to do is to destroy this 
nation of people by not giv- 
ing them jobs and by not 
giving them anything to live 
on. 

Even on the farm where a 
man could plant his own 
food to support his own fam- 
ily, you can’t. If you plant 
one grain over the amount 
that the officials told you to 
plant then you must go to 
jail or pay a fine that will be 
more money than you will 
make for the whole year. 
That is just some more 
money you pay for these 
great men to destroy you 
and me with.- 
I can’t see why they won’t 
let us live in our house by 
the side of the road and be a 
friend to man. People from 
other lands write and ask 
why don’t they treat the 
poor white and the Negro as 
an American human being. 
Why don’t they give the 
Negro people their free 
rights. Why can’t the Negro 


people do something on their 
own. It is nothing but being 
a friend to man. They say 
quit telling us how to live 
and treat our people. It is a 
sure thing you Americans 
can’t clean up our house over 
here before you clean yours. 
All men are equal. 

If you don’t believe what 
I am talking about then you 
just read the pamphlet “Na- 
tionalism, C o m munism, 
Marxist-Humanism and the 
Afro-A s i a n Revolutions.” 
Read it and see for yourself 
how these great American 
men are trying to destroy 
the poor people of Ameri- 
ca by adding automation to 
do everything that man can 
do by hand. 

So why can’t workers see 
that they are trying to keep 
all the money they can in 
the hands of the rick and do 
away with the poor. One 
worker told me, “They’re do- 
ing away with workers just 
as Walter Reuther who has 
just about sold his union out 
and still controls all the 
money and says to heck with 
the worker s.” Reuther 
doesn’t do or say anything to 
help the worker out in this 
mad rush. They’re rushing 
the poor worker to death on 
these jobs because they don’t 
have any one to speak for 
them on the job. So they will 
kill you and add another ma- 
chine. 

So the poor white had bet- 
ter wake up and help fight 
their way through this mad 
struggle, with the Negro, 
while they are fighting for 
their freedom. 


BOYCOTT OF SOUTH AFRICAN GOODS 

ON SOUTH AFRICA FREEDOM DAY, JUNE 26TH, THE 
NON-WHITE PEOPLES OF SOUTH AFRICA LAUNCHED A 
BOYCOTT OF ALL GOODS PRODUCED BY INDUSTRIES 
THAT SUPPORT THE APARTHEID REGIME. 

The Committee of African Or-<$ — ■ — — : — 

sanitations has sent us the fol- 
lowing information: 

BRITAIN buys one third of 
South Africa’s total exports, 
spending 110 million pounds 
(approximately $300 million) per 
year on Sooth African goods, 
mainly foodstuffs and wine. 

Mach publicity has already 
been given by the Press to the 
recruitment of Mare-labor for the 
farms that produce these goods; 
and it is in protest against slave 


stances in which they say 
“something is given for 
nothing.” 

The AMA has quickly 
cooked up another bill Which 
is much inferior, but which 
they say would eliminate 
“something being given for 
nothing,” since the patient 
would pay 30% or 40% of the 
regular fee. 
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conditions on the farms that the 
Africans are now denying them- 
selves a staple food— potatoes. 

THE NATIONALIST Govern- 
ment of South Africa have, for 
many years, carried out intoler- 
able racialist policies against the 
African people there. Although 
in the past protests have been 
made throughout the world, no 
effective measures have been 
taken to force them to abandon 
their shameful policies. 

Recently a call was made to us 
by the African National Congress 
and their allied organizations in 
South Africa, asking us to organ- 
ize in Great Britain a blanket 
boycott of South African goods. 
* * * 

AS YOU may have seen from 
press reports, we began Our cam- 
paign on the 26th June by hold- 
ing a large public meeting in 
London, as well as organizing 
picketing in many of London’s 
marketing areas asking the Brit- 
ish public not to bny South 
African goods as a part of an 
international campaign of pro- 
test against slave-labor and op- 
pression in South Africa . . . 

We appeal to you to leave no 
stone unturned to help make 
this boycott as effective as pos- 
sible. If you have any suggestions 
to make, or need our assistance, 
please do not hesitate to contact 
us. 

Committee of African 
Organisations 
206 Gower Street 
London, NW 1 


.ft— 
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EMPLOYED WORKER ASKS, 

HOW FAR ARE WE 
FROM SLAVE LABOR? 


NEWS & LETTERS 

Automation 
Speed-Up 
Kills Workers 


DETROIT — I keep won- I am a welder and we do J/'jJI* WnrKPrS 
dering what is happening to 5 to 6 welds an hour, so the ^ Ixd 5 

all the thousands of work- company says they want 14 npTROTT Mi „ h whpn 
ers that are still unemploy- per hour. One day the in- DEI KOI 1, Mi • 
ed. No one says anything spector was busy and the y° b kear about . ; ? l u 0 
about them any more. It is foreman wasn’t around us e * llg f n J. 11 f ’ , 

as if they don’t exist. But very much. Several- of us J ust a fl f ure of s P ecch ; 
they do. I can’t help feeling tried as much as we could I ™ as working in e U P' 
as if we are headed towards to see just what we could do. holstery d e p a rtm ent at 
slave labor here as they One guy ran 7, 1 ran 6% and Chrysler before they moved 
have in Russia and China, another ran 6. We did this jP? rt ?? erd ouk J" 

Where are they going to on our own to see if it was tbey dld ’ t key , rans er 
send the millions of unem- possible to think in terms moat ol; us to tne trim ae- 
ployed we have here? of 14. It wasn’t. But the com- partment. 

A few weeks ago the pa- pany says they are going to th f a h ^iJ e AL 
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The Working Day 

By Angela Terrano 

THE YEAR OF STRONTIUM 90 


In the, first year we were 


per reported that the auto get 14 one way or the other. *^ ere ’ men d,ed > a 0 
„ o,i/~ them were men who had 

cent raise. That is the only SLAVE LABOR been transferred from the 

thing Reuther and those The whole place is mad, upholstery department. 

boys play up. What hit me crazy. All the foremen and _ . er f are s<ame S u y s > and 

is what about the 4 million superintendents are afraid P articu } ald y the company, 
rtnwnj? nnpmnlnv- supei in usnutmis aie <nidiu w h 0 said they maybe would 

ed’ They mentioned food of each other and they are have died anyhow But you 

prices are going up and the both afraid of the time study can’t make me believe that 

raise but how will these man. h was anything but the 

people get the raise? You The „ ay „ ork . epeeded-up work they had 

fooTnrS' 1 8<it * he h ' elier lng “ ,he “! d tlU ' I was a young man com- 

iooa prices. sane way that the unem- oarec j to SO me of those men 

I have never seen so many d ar „ ignored is what pa ;, e t , s m f 1 \ fu 

men and vounesters esne- P , y ” a ®. a and I know how rough the 

men ana youngsters, espe make me thmk they are go- r hanee-over was for me 

cially Negro men, pushing j to try to get away with >t,v , thine that killed 
ice cream wagons and sell- i labor here too but fv ° nly tnmg tl i at 151 1 f 

inw marayinp? as T did this , ave Iabor bere loo > Dm those men was the work 

mg magazines as f did this they have another guess +hev had to do Thev -just 
summer. I know the reason „ ‘ „ ne 7 , y ] l 

they’re doing it. They are g ‘ couldn t take it. 

out of work, unemployed Auto Worker Production Worker 

and don’t have anything to 

live on ONE OF THE GRIEVANCES: 

in the shop BOSSES IGNORE STEEL MILL 

In the auto shop itself SAFETY REGULATIONS 

production is the most im- 
portant thing. The demand HOMESTEAD, Pa. — The . Our boss was with us, and 


gan — About a week after 
the steel strike started, I 
took my old jalopy that is 
real good on gas mileage 
and filled it up. 

I took my son with me 


portant thing. The demand HOMESTEAD, Pa. — The Our boss was with us, and 
of how much you must do company just doesn’t care the crew on the bottom, 30 

is impossible. Their idea is anything about safety at ali. feet below, had their boss 

“Whatever you did yester- You can go into the mill any directing them — and there 

day is doubled today.’’ And day and find dozens of vio- wasn’t an ounce of protec- 

everything they give you is lations. tive covering for those men. 

with an ultimatum. For example, there is sup- If a brick would have fal- 

~ posed to be a standing safety len and hit one of those men, 

CTDIlflMfn CITFI WfiPtfFP order that you are never to that would have been all she 

JIKUVIIIU jILCLYtUIxACIx k e wor ki n g on a j 0 b jf there wrote. He’d have had it. 

FINDS JOB SCARCITY is no protection for you from The bosses both knew a 

... r\ rT[ \/-v|T ipri men who may be working hazardous situation existed 

IN Dtl RUII AKtA overhead. with both crews working 

uTinrn potto- tr Mir-Ui PRODUCTION FIRST like that. But they were in 

, ^ iftlr INSTEAD OF SAFETY a hurry, had the jobs to be 

the steel strike started 1 Me and my gang were done and didn>t care about 

took my old jalopy that is to P ? f d ^ ti °" dmary safety consld ' 

real eood on gas mileage a ladle - We had bricks stack " eratlons - 
and fflled it upt ed ail around the to P of that DEAD— UNDER PROTEST 

I took my son with me ^ adle ; and tkose bricks can The men working on the 
and for two days I went j-°pple over any time. And bottom cculd have worked 
all around this area — De- there . waa a cr ™ oi ^6° under protest. But what good 
troit, Ecorse, Wyandotte, working below changing the W ould that have done? If a 

Melvindale, Lincoln Park, ladIe scaIe - boss tells you to do some- 

Allen Park, Dearborn— and thing, you can’t refuse to do 

Stopped at anyplace that around here, but I really it, or you are fired. Like I 
looked like there might be didn’t know they were that say, you can work under 
a possibility of getting a bad. I was sure I would be protest, but what good is 
job. I told them I would do ab le to find some kind of working under protest if 
anything, wash windows, wor ^ doing something. you /may he killed while 
any kind of janitorial work, ALWAYS THE SAME working? 
mechanic work, restaurant ANSWER And ^ you’re not killed 

work-any thing I had done After j had gone through ^° rking ; you f j le f f iev " 

or thought I could do. routines 0 f being turn- an ^“ y you re lucky if 

MORE LAY-OFFS ed down so many times, my , tak “ “ a r year ,’, lf 

FOR WORKERS son aske d, “Daddy, bow ^ ^t^see cLeeted fo 

I stopped at a place come every place you go contract negotiations 

where I had worked as a you get the same answer- ™ 

truck driver before I went No?” I had to kind of laugh y b . 

to work in the mill. The at that, but I couldn’t give 
owner of the business had him a good answer, just 
told me several times that that things must be awfully 
if I was looking for work bad. 
that I should get in touch A FEW DOLLARS . . . 

With him. A VERY FEW 

Well, I saw him all right, A friend of mine told me 
but he didn’t have anything that he was making a few 
for me. As a matter of fact, dollars by working on an 
he said that he was finish- ice cream truck. I thought 
ing up a job he was work- I’d give that a try. I work- 
ing on at the end of the ed from Tuesday through 
week and would have to Saturday, and made $22.30. 
lay off five of his regular That’s hardly enough to keep 
truck drivers. a family of seven, and the 

So for two days I combed work I’m doing around the 
every place I could think of. house is worth more than 
I knew things were bad that. 


In the cold mill here, 
they have a new machine 
that is going to knock 32 
men out of jobs when we 
go back to work. Before 
now, the steel was rolled, 
then moved to where men 
trimmed and stamped it. 
Now this will all be done 
by the machine. So no 
matter how 'the strike 
comes out — for these men 
there is no further job. 

Great ^Jakes 
Steelworker 
' River Rouge, Mich. 


Every time you read of 
some one dying of leukemia 
you wonder just how far are 
these power hungry and 
war mad people going to 
go. Every time Strontium 
90 reaches the safe level or , 
rather unsafe level, they | 
just move the indicator up ’ 
a little further and that j 
solves the problem for them. 
Their theory is 1 hat what? 
the people don’t know won’t i 
hurt them, so why tell them 
there is already too much 
of that stuff in everybody’s 
bone marrow where our life : 
blood is produced. 

Every week there is some 
report or another of which 
food is now carrying the 
most Strontium 90. Now it 
is whole wheat bread that 
has more than white bread. 
Next week it will be some- 
thing else that they will let 
leak out. 

HOW TO PROTECT 
YOURSELF 

An interesting article ap- 
peared in a California paper, 
Mirror News. Their words 
speak for themselves: “A 
move is under way to erase 
the widespread feeling that 
it is futile to attempt escape 
from the perils of nuclear 
warfare. 

“Gov. Brown is naming a 
civil defense public informa- 
tion advisory committee 
which will meet with him 
soon to propose means of 
generating a will to live . , . 

“It also was developed 
that banks are now prepared 
to make home improvement 
loans, under FHA financing, 
for up to $3,500 for five 
years to build shelters.” 


STEEL STRIKER 
BLASTS DUES 
HIKE AID 

PITTSBURGH, Penna. — 
The executive committee of, 
the steelworkers union met 
in New York to go over the 
strategy of the strike. 

One of the things they 
gave out was that the dues 
of the men still working 
would be doubled — from $5 
to $10 a month — to provide 
financial assistance for those 
of us who are out on strike. 
3 YEARS TO PAY 

This just doesn’t make 
any sense. We knew three 
years ago the contract was 
going to expire this year. 
Everyone knew the strike 
was coming. There was plen- 
ty of time to make arrange- 
ments for the strike. 

But what do they do? 
They wait until we’re out 
for 50 days and then start 
to do something. 

We have money in the : 
treasury. I’m sure ' it’s not 


It is very heart warming 
to learn that we can be safe 
from the horrors of H-bomb 
warfare by building a $3,500 
shelter. It is rather petty 
to think in financial terms 
but where in the world do 
they expect workers’ fami- 
lies, those employed, to get 
$3,500. And it is quite ob- 
vious that the unemployed 
will have to fare by digging 
holes in the ground. This 
whole business would be 
rather funny if it weren’t 
so tragic. 

They play with peoples’ 
lives as though they were 
pawns in a chess game, with 
the whole world as the 
chess board. 

IN THIS BARBARIC 
WORLD 

The will to live cannot be 
planned and certainly those 
that think a bomb shelter 
is the way must fear the re- 
sults their madness more 
than anyone else. 

The will to live is in the 
steel workers on strike now 
against their conditions of 
work. The will to live is in 
the auto workers facing the 
speed-up of the Automation 
machines. The will to live 
is in the people struggling 
against totalitarianism in 
every form, Russian , Chi- 
nese, Franco Spain, or South 
American dictatorships. 

It is these people and only 
they that not only have a 
will to live but will forge 
out a new life where “FHA 
financing, bomb shelters. 
Strontium 90, H-bomb war- 
fare” will be something out 
of the dark, barbaric pages 
of history. 


broke. But they’re sure not 

I going to tap that. 

* * * 

FOR THE past three years 
we’ve been giving our $5, 
the money was going in 
regularly and everything 
was o.k. But now that we’re 
on strike, that steady flow 
of money has been stopped. 
They’re just looking to build 
up the treasury from some 
other poor suckers who are 
still working. 

So what’11 happen? It’ll 
take a month to have that 
money checked off, and by 
that time the strike will be 
over, either by trying to use 
the Taft-Hartley Act or by 
trying some other way. 

The only time I think it 
would be worthwhile for the 
men to give anything extra 
is when there is a wildcat 
strike for a good point to 
help the men who are out. 
That way you’d also be help- 
ing yourself. But with this 
deal they’re putting down, 
it sure won’t help the men 
out on strike. 


DETROIT NEWS & LETTERS COMMITTEE CONSIDERS 

The World We Live In 

TIME: SUNDAY EVENINGS 7 TO 9 P.M. 
PLACE: 8751 GRAND RIVER 


September 20 — Editing Meeting 
September 27 — The Ike-Nik Visits 
BE SURE TO ATTEND — BRING YOUR FRIENDS 
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EDITORIAL 

THE NEW ANTI-LABOR LAW 

In the midst of the massive steel strike— which the 
Administration had hypocritically stated it would keep i.ts 
hands off — President Eisenhower went on TV to ram the 
vicious, union-busting Landrum-Griffin bill through the 
House of Representatives. 

ANTI-LABOR BILL 

• The new “labor-reform bill” that has now been 
put on the books will not only make strikes, picketing and 
any spontaneous expression of workers “illegal” but will 
make nearly impossible the organizing of the unorganized. 

• Under the smoke screen of protecting the workers 
from crooks and racketeers, the new law will give legal 
protection to a wave of worse “sweetheart contracts” than 
the labor movement has yet seen. 

• Any group of scabs, any group of brainwashed com- 
pany men and stool pigeons, would be able to tie up union 
funds including strike funds, on the pretext of questioning 
the expenditures. 

• And still another section will give cases the Federal 
government “won’t handle” over to state authority. An- 
other victory for the labor-hating Southern states. 

* * * 

ABUSE OF MASS MEDIA 

By using the demagogic trick of forcing his way into 
millions of homes via TV — Eisenhower pretended he had 
the support of “the people” in his offensive against the 
American workers whose opposition to Automation has 
grown stronger with every new layoff and speed-up. 

Ike’s TV appearance gave all the congressman their 
“excuse” to rally behind the President and do their duty 
towards their “constituents.” 

But may we remind these august legislators that part 
of their constituents are workers and they have yet to hear 
from them on the new anti-labor weapon. 

In actuality, Eisenhower’s use of TV served to 
inform every reactionary that they could count on him 
in their efforts to bludgeon the working people. He has 
made it clear that in the struggle between capital and 
labor there can be no compromise. 

* * * 

When the working class struck industry after industry 
following World War II, in the struggle to gain a measure 
of control over their conditions of life and labor, and 
against the war-time sell outs of the labor bureaucrats, the 
Democratic Administration passed the Taft-Hartley Law 
against the workers. 

OPPOSE SLAVE LABOR 

Only the strength of the rank-and-file has kept the 
administration from using Taft-Hartley to destroy the 
labor movement. 

Today, with the workers’ opposition to the intense 
speed-up produced by Automation pinpointed in the steel 
strike by the rank-and-file’s opposition to slave conditions 
of labor (see page 1), the Republican Administration rams 
the Landrum-Griffin bill down their throats. 

* * * 

The sudden howl from the AFL-CIO bureaucrats, 
when the Landrum-Griffin bill was passed, might have 
done some good if they themselves had not paved the way 
for it. They reaped the whirlwind of the sellouts which 
they sowed with their support of the supposedly “good” 
Kennedy-Irving bill. 

LESSONS OF THE TAFT-HARTLEY 

Whatever the name that is given to the law that Con- 
gress has now written into the books, its sole object is to 
break the strength of the rank-and-file. 

No worker can afford to forget the lessons of Taft- 
Hartley. Only the rank-and-file’s strength has kept 
that law from destroying the labor organizations they 
have built. Only by their own strength will the rank 
and file be able to prevent the new law from forcing 
them into slave conditions of labor. 

* * # 

Eisenhower brags that the American workingclass 
is a free workingclass as if he had “given” them this 
freedom. The American workers have fought every 
inch of the way and have their freedom despite the 
last two Administrations’ intensive efforts to shackle 
them with the Taft-Hartley and now with the Land- 
rum-Griffin-Kennedy bill. 
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THE AFRO-ASIAN 
REVOLUTIONS— 

The Special Supplement 
on the Afro-Asian Revo- 
lutions was the first place 
I have seen these ideas in 
such a unified, total man- 
ner and in a form that 
can be understood by 
someone who may not 
have been introduced to 
them before. They are 
basically very simple and 
yet the concept of free- 
dom has been so distorted 
over generations, that 
what should be simple has 
been overlaid with a lot 
of nonsense. The concep- 
tion of freedom as dealing 
with property relations is 
something totally apart 
from setting humanity 
free which this Supple- 
ment was talking about. 

Faithful Reader 
San Diego, Calif. 

* * * 

You can see how far 
wrong leaders can take their 
own people. It works so 
much like the NAACP. How 
they can twist things like 
the American white people 
want them to. During the 
Montgomery bus boycott 
the people were ready to 
break up ALL discrimina- 
tion — and when the people 
in Montgomery were run- 
ning things, they got what 
they went after. But when 
the leaders got in there, 
they twisted it up so bad 
that none of the other cities 
got any place. In Montgom- 
ery it was the ordinary peo- 
ple who started it, in Birm- 
ingham it was the NAACP. 

Ethel Dunbar 
Detroit 

* * * 

What was new to me 
was that freedom is such 
a necessity today and the 
world is so mature, that 
the struggle for freedom 
can no longer wait to be 
introduced by the work- 
ing class, as the radicals 
have been saying it must, 
but that it can and might 
be initiated by the col- 
onial people. Such a strug- 
gle, once started and 
joined by the working 
class, would make its own 
road to final freedom. 

Young Woman 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

How awful is the plight 
of the unfortunate people 
of Africa. What a plague 
the white man has been 
in a country where the 
people, living a primitive 
existence, still knew no 
horror equal to the shanty 
towns built by the “pro- 
gressive” white man . . . 
Capitalism is even more 
unsuited to a black man 
•than a white one . . . 
Where capitalism pene- 
trates it will give rise to 
ideas in men’s minds as to 
what it is, but the way of 
getting rid of it is a dif- 
ferent matter ... It has 
been collapsing since be- 
fore I was born, but it is 
Still going strong enough 


for the workers to vote for 
it. Personally, I don’t 
think it will collapse until 
the workers understand a 
few fundamentals such as 
tke class conflict, how 
value is determined and 
the commodity of labour 
power. They are easy to 
understand — much easier 
than horse racing. 

Veteran Socialist 
London, England 
* * * - 

One of the most import- 
ant things to me was the 
quotation about “every 
citizen to a man” having 
to participate in the gov- 
ernment of the country, 
and the warning that it is 
“a tremendously difficult 
task, but socialism cannot 
be introduced by a minor- 
ity, a party.” I think every 
worker would understand 
it, if he read it. 

Chrysler Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

It packs a powerful 
punch, losing nothing in 
clarity by its conciseness. 

It is a wonderful weapon 
with which to rally Marx- 
ism in its modern, human- 
ist application, and I hope 
you can afford to have 
many extra printed. I am 
right now trying to get in 
touch with London Afro- 
Asian organizations. I 
have visited the Commit- 
tee for African Organiza- 
tions preliminarily and we 
will try to cooperate to- 
gether on the South Afri- 
can Congress “boycott.” 

Enthusiastic Supporter 
London, England 
* * * 

I liked the article because 
it made it so clear how the 
capitalists are working to 
take things over all over the 
world. The article shows 
that they’re having a hard 
time, but they’re still try- 
ing to hang on and have to 
get even more countries to 
be capitalist. 

Negro Housewife 
Detroit 

* * * 

When I first heard that 
the Supplement was going 
to be printed as a pamph- 
let I was opposed to it, be- 
cause I didn’t see what 
urpose it could serve that 
hadn’t been served al- 
ready. Now that I’ve seen 
it, I’ve changed my mind 
completely. It’s not only 
an impressive way of pre- 
senting our ideas, buf pro- 
vides us here with a fine 
way to start discussions 
with new people. 

Committee Member 
Massachusetts 

*1 * * 

(See Ad on Page 1) 

Instead of the p e s s i- 
mism and depression: you 
get from the headlines of 
the daily press, this sup- 
plement shows that there 
is hope for humanity. That 
means a lot to a young 
person like me. 

Ex-College Student 
Los Angeles 


STEEL STRIKE 

With every contract, we 
have lost more than we 
have gained. Before the 
last contract, we knew 
what our jobs were and 
did them. 

Now they have you all 
over the place doing any- 
thing they tell you to do, 
so you don’t know from 
one day to the next where 
you are going to be. And 
if you don’t do as they 
say, they send you home 
and you’ve got a griev- 
ance on your hands. 

Great Lakes Steelworker 
Ecorse, Michigan 

* * * 

First you get the union 
figures, then you get the 
company figures and fi- 
nally -you get Mitchell’s 
figures. They say figures 
don’t lie. What would you 
call it when Mitchell says 
the average wage of the 
workers and salaried em- 
ployees is $3.10 an hour? 

I know the difference be- 
tween my wage and the 
salary of my boss and 
superintendent — there’s 
no comparison. But that’s 
how he worked that high 
figure into his report. He 
threw them all together. 

Steel Striker 

Homestead, Pa. 

* sje * 

When the union gets a 
good man in office who 
will fight for the men, the 
company always buys him 
off by giving him a bosses 
job. That way they have 
the guy where they want 
him and can get informa- 
tion from him about what 
the men are thinking 
about and what they 
might have worked out to 
do something. about griev- 
ances they have. 

Great Lakes Steelworker 
River Rouge, Michigan 

* * * 

McDonald shouldn’t 
have agreed to keep the 
factories open for those 
extra 2 weeks in the be- 
ginning. Ike was only try- 
ing to keep all industry 
open in order to show off 
for Koslov. McDonald was 
a fool to agree. 

Disgusted 

Pittsburgh 

* * * 

There have been several 
men killed by being run 
over by a railroad engine 
coming out of the mill. 
Everytime this happens, 
all the company does is 
say it is the man’s fault, 
that he shouldn’t have 
been there. 

Great Lakes Steelworker 
River Rouge, Michigan 

* * * 

If they would publish 
just the accidents that 
have happened in that 
mill, there would be no 
room for anything else in 
the paper. 

Great Lakes Steelworker 
River Rouge, Michigan 
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Views 


Ike’s statement that he 
thought it would be a good 
thing if Mr. K. saw the 
steel strike in progress 
when he visited the U.S. 
so that he could see that 
workers here have the 
freedom to strike, sent a 
chill down my spine. Does 
that mean that steel will 
take its cue from him and 
prolong even longer so 
that Mr. K can see the 
workers in a democracy 
walking the picket lines? 

Curious 
Los Angeles 

(Ed. Note: Not if Ike can 
help it! See front page 
lead.) 

* * * 

LEADERS AND RANKS 

The men I work with 
say they’d rather trade 
Reuther for Hoffa any 
day. Even though Hoffa is 
a crook, he at least gets 
some better working con- 
ditions and raises for the 
men, instead of selling his 
favors to political parties. 

Chrysler Worker 
Los Angeles 

X * X 

Everyone is yelling 
about how crooked Hoffa 
is and how they need this 
anti-labor law to get him, 
but day in and day out the 
crookedness of Big Busi- 
ness is being revealed and 
being accepted as “nor- 
mal.” Drew Pearson has 
been carrying reports in 
his column of ex-military 
officers who retire from 
the service and join pri- 
vate corporations, which 
soon after get millions 
and millions of dollars of 
war contracts from the 
government. Hoffa is just 
peanuts compared to that. 

Intellectual 

San Diego, Calif. 

* * * 

INTEGRATION 

The end is not in sight 
in Little Rock. At the very 
time when the local atti- 
tude seems to be against 
the die-hard segregation- 
ists, and for reopening the 
schools, the tendency in 
the White House and in 
Congress is to move away 
from activating a strong 
Civil Rights program so 
that it has some meaning. 

Professional 

San Diego, Calif. 

* * * 

The statistics of integra- 
tion in the South show 
that they lack one state to 
have a “token” integration 
in a majority of the origi- 
nal 11 states in the Con- 
federacy (which means 
only 2 or 3 students per 
school). All this is 6 years 
after the Supreme Court 
decision. If it were an anti- 
labor law it would have 
been enforced long ago. 

Angry 
Los Angeles 


WAR . . . AND "PEACE” 

The editorial last issue 
on the H-bomb hit home, 
but it could have said 
even more. It is not just a 
question of when they 
start a nuclear war, but of 
the effects of the tests 
going on, by both sides, 
right now. They speak of 
it as a “fact” that several 
thousands of children are 
expected to die of cancer 
because of these tests. 

Mother of Two 
New England 
* * * 

The day that the ex- 
change of visits between 
Ike and Mr. K. was an- 
nounced the stocks in war 
industry dropped. This 
was declared to be so be- 
cause the double summit 
meeting had lessened the 
prospect of war. But that 
very day Ike went on the 
air to attack the American 
working class by support- 
ing the most anti-labor 
law in Congress. I think 
that shows that this meet- 
ing means that there is 
more prospect of war, be- 
cause to me the first 
indication of real prepara- 
tion for war is when new 
tyrannical measures are 
taken against the Ameri- 
can working class. 

Mother of Two 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

MARXIST HUMANISM 

I was agreeably sur- 
prised to read News & 
Letters. It has the right 
idea. The article on the 
front page of the July- 
August edition by the 
editor is perfectly sound. 
He is right in stating that 
those who work must also 
think. 

New Reader 
London 

* * * 

I believe we now realize 
that to go deeper and 
lower is a very concrete 
act — door to door in a 
working class neighbor- 
hood, if that is the only 
way open to us. Our ideas 
and paper must have an 
“in person” contact be- 
cause ideas are incorpor- 
ated in live people. It is 
the unity of our theory 
and the practice that will 
build our committees, but 
unity is an activity we 
have to perform. My un- 
divided energy will go 
toward this goal in the 
next period. 

Committee Member 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

Humanism is such a 
powerful idea that I feel 
certain everyone will be 
trying to go under that 
banner soon, and we will 
see DeGaulle Humanists, 
Republican Human ists, 
and the like. It makes it 
all the more important 
for us to keep stressing 
Humanism as a method of 
thought, and not a “slo- 
gan” which others will 


make of it. As a method 
of thought it leads to the 
unity of activity of work- 
ers and intellectuals and 
a new society. That con- 
cept cannot be perverted; 
the use of the word as a 
slogan can easily be. 

Intellectual 
East Coast 

X X X 

I see a need for Human- 
ism in the world because 
I am dissatisfied with 
much of the world today 
myself. But I live-with in- 
tellectuals and our pro- 
duct is spiritual and less 
subject to alienation, I 
think. It is easier for an 
intellectual to withdraw 
from the workers’ prob- 
lems. We sense them, but 
as something far away. 
We deal with them as 
thought, not as eoncreti- 
zations. When I get out of 
school I’m not sure wheth- 
er I can keep from being 
materialized, but for now 
I am consciously trying to 
keep away from it. 

I suppose I’m a proto- 
type, for I am sure there 
are many like me. We’ve 
been vulgarized in the 
“beatniks,” but there is a 
genuine declassed intellec- 
tual in this country who 
finds himself frustrated 
by his separation from the . 
masses. I think part of it is 
because of the inarticula- 
teness of the masses. A 
reconciliation is possible 
only if it is desired by 
both sides, but the masses 
today divide the intellec- 
tual from them as much 
as the intellectual divides 
himself from the masses. 

College Student 
Detroit 

X X X 

There are certain facts 
of life that everyone has 
to care about, whether 
he’s a worker or an intel- 
lectual, because when the 
H-bombs fall they won’t 
distinguish between one 
or the other. My neighbor 
told me if her child got 
leukemia she would be 
moved to acts of violence 
against . those she felt re- 
sponsible. I understood 
her, but why should any- 
one wait until it happened 
to his own child before he 
was moved to do some- 
thing about it? 

Humanism is not hu- 
manitarianism. We are not 
super-social-workers. W e 
know that our own per- 
sonal lives are tied up 
every day with the move- 
ment of history. Even if 
an intellectual says he 
isn’t i n t e r e s t e d in the 
workers, his fate is tied 
directly to them, whether 
he wants it that way or 
not. 

The crisis is so awful I 
can’t understand why we 
don’t feel a sense of urg- 
ency about building a 
Marxist Humanist move- 
ment every minute. 

Intellectual 
New England 
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TWO WORLDS 

By Raya Dunayevskaya, Author 
of Marxism and Freedom 

NUCLEAR "PERSONAL" DIPLOMACY 

The homey touch of Khrushchev and Eisenhower 
taking their respective spouses on their exchange visits 
completes the sudden surface transformation of two hosti le 
worlds playing at brinksmanship into one world of “peace 
and prosperity.” What transpires inside the bald heads of 
those identical twins are not, however, peace plans but 
plans for world domination that cannot be reconciled any 
more than can the two worlds of capitalists and workers in 
each of those countries. Just as Eisenhower did not allow 
this aura of peace with Russia to stop him from declaring 
war on the American workers, demanding passage of the 
anti-labor Landrum-Griffin bill, so Khrushchev made his 
appearances at automation and agricultural conferences to 
demand higher productivity from the Russian workers. 

At the same time there is no doubt that the two powers 
that hold the world in their nuclear armed grasp do wish a 
lull in the cold war between them building up to the hell 
of World War III — if for no other reason than the fact that 
the intercontinental missiles with 5,000 mile thrusts are 
not evidently sufficiently “operational” to assure specific 
instead of general holocaust. Khrushchev, despite all his 
braggadocio how near to American industrial power 
Russia is, is anxious to buy American goods from precision 
tools to cattle. The Administration is under pressure from 
American Big Business to do business with Khrushchev 
even as before World War II it was under pressure to do 
business with Hitler. The question is: who and what will 
be put on the sacrificial altar of the lull? 

THE DOUBLE-CROSS, BIG AND LITTLE 

Our crisis-ridden world is so full of explosive points 
that no one can say at whose expense — Europe, Asia, Latin 
America, Africa, the Middle East or the Mediterranean 
countries— the double-cross will be gotten. The most likely 
place, however, is exactly the countries Eisenhower is 
visiting to assure the opposite, especially so West Ger- 
many. The one governmental leader who isn’t being taken 
for a ride in this enticing talk of nuclear disarmament is 
the one who has “a crude bomb” ready to explode in the 
Sahara Desert. 

De Gaulle was therefore the man to expose the fact 
that Eisenhower is not “the official representative of the 
West.” At the same time DeGaulle himself took a stab at 
a little double-cross by playing a game with Adenauer as 
the two who are ready to fight Communist Russia. Poor 
De Gaulle, his desire for playing at the game of double- 
cross is more than matched by his impotence. Even before 
Eisenhower set Adenauer straight, a small journalistic 
pundit like Walter Lippman cut him to size. 

“The truth is,” wrote Lippman, “that France and 
Germany are for all practical purposes disarmed in Europe, 
and separately or jointly they are quite unable to con- 
template a war with Russia. 

“Only the USSR and USA can wage a nuclear war, 
and they alone, therefore, can make the ultimate decisions 
which mean peace or war . . . 

“These are the facts of life in the middle of the 
twentieth century.” 

In one thing Lippman is right. The division of the 
world into two, and only two parts, is certainly a fact of 
the life of the power politicians. Make no mistake about it. 
This write-off of Europe dominates the thought of both 
Eisenhower and Khrushchev. 

This has been the dominant fact of life ever since 
America entered World War II. This was not due to the 
fact that Eisenhower and/or Roosevelt was “soft on Com- 
munism.” It was due to the fact that state capitalist Russia 
reached a point of equality with America, once Nazi 
Germany was defeated. 

Naturally De Gaulle is an expert on the double-cross — 
he was made to sit at the side tables or stand in the hall- 
ways all through the war planning and the peace negotia- 
tions. What De Gaulle fails to add is that there was not a 
word of objection from him when East Europe was written 
off the map of Europe as a separate entity. Just as East 
Europe fell to Stalin’s Russia with the connivance of the 
governmental leaders of “the whole West,” so now allies 
and satellites alike stand helplessly by as West Europe is 
being written off. The great and overwhelming desire of 
the peoples of the world for peace is being exploited by 
Russia and America to cover up this fact. 

At the same time the talk about “possible” nuclear dis- 
armament is loud and involved while the actual prepara- 
tions for war are silent but to the point. What is at stake 
on both sides of the Iron Curtain is the freedom of the 
peoples who are fighting for a truly human world free of 
the type of production that entails exploitation and leads 
inevitably to war. In state capitalist Russia or “free enter- 
prise” America, as in Conservative Britain and DeGaulle 
France and in West and East Germany, the present leaders 
are ready for any sell-out so long as exploitation of work- 
ers continues in “native” hands. For that one inviolate 
privilege they are ready to put a question mark over the 
very survival of civilization. 
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Thinking It Out 

By Robert Ellery 

THE "FIGHT" AGAINST "JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY" 


August-Sepf ember, 1959 

AS OTHERS SEE US 

Excerpts from Reviews of Marxism and Freedom 
THE RAILWAY REVIEW, May 22, 1959 
London, England 

Review by JAMES D. YOUNG 


Melodramatic headlines in 
the daily press testify to the 
fact that a delinquent soci- 
ety remains incapable of 
satisfying the strivings and 
yearnings of its youth. With- 
in a single week New York, 
Detroit and Chicago papers 
self -righteously reported 
teenage acts of violence, 
murder and mayhem, with 
further urgings of a crack 
down. 

“Juvenile delinquency” is 
still on the increase in the 
big metropolis and the small 
town as well with little 
promise that it is about to 
decline. The ineffectiveness 
of the authorities to cope 
with these angry youth is 
evident. 

The one area in New York, 
the Lower East Side, that 
was picked out for an all 
out effort by social workers, 
church and police to combat 
“juvenile delinquency” came 
up with the murder and 
gang war that has again 
sparked the phoney moral 
indignation of the news- 
papers. ' 

The New York City Youth 
Board has some 73 workers 
that work directly with gang 
youth on the streets in an 
attempt to influence them to 
become more law abiding. 

The September 14th 
Newsweek reported, “De- 
troit’s methods for handling 
juvenile delinquency may 
not be legal, an official 
admits, but they work.” Na 
' sooner had the magazine 
come off the press than De- 
troit witnessed a melee 


DETROIT — Despite all 
their teaching, the Board of 
Education and the teachers 
of today’s schools draw the 
youth farther away from 
the truth and reality. A good 
example of this is my litera- 
ture class last semester. 

One of our homework as- 
signments was to read and 
be ready to discuss Edwin 
Markham’s poem, “The Man 
With the Hoe,” the next day. 

He told us itjwas written 
about factory workers and 
that Markham got the in- 
spiration to write the poem 
after he saw the painting of 
“The Man With the Hoe.” 
The teacher made it sound 
as if the painting was the 
main inspiration. 

The class wasn’t satisfied 
with his explanation of the 
pdem so we started tossing 
it around among ourselves. 
Out of this we learned that 
Markham was a revolution- 
ist who saw what was going 
on in the sweat shops and 
he put it down on paper in 
poem form. 

After a little while, the 
teacher cut in and started 
telling us how “nice and 
prosperous” this country is. 
Some of us just laughed at 
him. I raised my hand and 
said that all this prosperity 
may be so, but you won’t 
find many workers feeling 
that way. 

I mentioned some of the 


between cops and Negro 
teenagers. Two newspaper 
reporters witnessed the bru- 
tal beating of a 15-year-old 
who had been taken into 
custody. The police claim 
the reporters misinterpreted 
what they saw. 

But police “stompings” 
have not proved anything 
except that the constituted 
authority can be as savage 
as any “juvenile delin- 
quent,” and with much less 
justification. 

A NEW cce 

On August 18, the Senate 
approved a bill that would 
in effect recreate the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps of 
the “New Deal” era. The bill 
has been touted as being a 
partial solution to “juvenile 
delinquency.” It is aimed at 
boys 16 to 18 years old. Join- 
ing the C.C.C. would be 
voluntary. But this is mean- 
ingless when in practice au- 
thorities can so easily 
suggest to youthful offend- 
ers to choose between jail 
and the C.C.C. 

We are doubly suspicious 
of this bill that would create 
barracks discipline for youth 
since it was sponsored x by 
Wayne Morse and the fact 
that the only two Republican 
Senators to support it all 
come from states with not so 
much of a “juvenile delin- 
quency” problem as a for- 
estry conservation problem. 
This looks like a good way 
to get cheap labor at the ex- 
pense of American youth, 
under the guise of appearing 
socially responsible. 


things the worker has to put 
up with — speed-ups, lay- 
offs, health conditions, etc. 
—I was saying just the op- 
posite of what the teacher 
was saying, so he ruled me 
out of order, and made me 
stand in the corner for the 
rest of the day. This is in 
high school! 

After class, the teacher 
called me to his desk and 
told me that he did what 
he did because I was getting 
“too involved” and we didn’t 
have all that time. 

If the schools stopped be- 
ing so hypocritical in their 
teaching, there wouldn’t be 
so many youth going out in- 
to the world not knowing 
what to expect. 


Little Reck, Ark. 

— Token Integration 

LOS ANGELES — Little 
Rock, Arkansas has finally 
“progressed” to token inte- 
gration. Two Negro students 
are now attending famous 
Central High as compared to 
nine before the public 
schools wei’e closed there. 
The reports of the 200 dem- 
onstrators against integra- 
tion who marched to Central 
High all stressed that there 
are thousands who didn’t 
participate. This was sup- 
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SUMMER 
WORK 
FOR YOUTH 

LOS ANGELES— Recent- 
ly I worked at a large de- 
partment store during a 
sale. I am seventeen years 
old and this was my first 
full time job. The job I had 
was loading and unloading 
trucks which carried mer- 
chandise to and from the 
store. 

The pay at department 
store is atrocious. I was paid 
a $1.10 a hour for very hard 
work. This low rate of pay 
was not just for temporary 
employees. There was one 
man who had worked at the 
department store for about 
twenty years and he was 
making only about $1.85 an 
hour. 

The men who unloaded 
the trucks worked for the 
most part after the store 
closed, so the executives 
who had to “work” late 
would stand by the only 
open door. They would 
stand there talking for two 
or three hours while we 
worked next to them un- 
loading the trucks ’till ten 
or eleven o’clock. It always 
struck me funny that the 
people who worked the least 
got the most pay. 

When I told one man who 
I worked with that there 
should be a union at the de- 
partment store. He said that 
union was a dirty word 
around here. 


YOUTH CRITICIZES 
PARENT’S OISTRUST 

DETROIT — The way 
parents of teenagers, espe- 
cially teenage girls, act to- 
day is pretty pathetic. 

I’ve known a girl for the 
last two years and her moth- 
er still won’t let me date 
her unless she, or some other 
adult chaperones. Since the 
girl’s parents have known 
me for so long — my per- 
sonality, the way I act, etc. 
— I don’t see why she won’t 
let us go on dates by our- 
selves. 

I think that if the mother 
can’t trust me- enough by 
now, she ought to tell me to 
stop coming to the house. 
But the funny thing is, is 
that she likes me coming to 
the house and she even jokes 
around with me a lot. 

I wish that adults would 
try to understand the youth 
of today and not believe all 
they read and hear about 
how beat and delinquent 
we’re supposed to be. If they 
tried, there would be much 
less juvenile delinquency in 
the world today. 

— Disgusted Teenager 


posed to show that if inte- 
gration is the only way the 
public schools can be re- 
opened, then if the whites 
are not for integration, they 
will at least tolerate token 
integration. 

But this to-do over inte- 
gration and resistance to it, 
| seems to me to be a way of 
covering up the fact that it 
is only “token” integration, 
i —Young Mother 


"... This book cuts through 
the thick fog of propaganda on 
both sides of the iron curtain 
concerning the role of the work- 
ing class in the modern world. 
In the British Labour Movement, 
where we often live from hand 
to, mouth and fumble our way 
along, there is an obvious need 
for such a book ... 

“ ‘Marxism and Freedom’ pub- 
lished by Bookman Associates 
Inc. $6) is first of all a study 
of man’s struggle for freedom 
from the beginning of the first 
industrial revolution in Britain 
until the second industrial revo- 
lution (i.e. Automation) In Amer- 
ica today. It is, therefore, a pio- 
neering work in its attention, 
originality and seriousness in 
regard to the philosophic con- 
tent of Marxism. Aiming at try- 
ing to re-establish Marxism in 
its original form as Social hu- 
manism, the author obviously 
thinks that this has special les- 
sons for the European Labour 
Movement. 

“In this country the few re- 
maining independent Marxists 
outside of the monolithic and to- 
talitarian Stalinist movement 
have steered so far away from 
Marx’s dialectical philosophy as 
to nearly lose the essential hu- 
manistic approach of Marx. 
(Stalin’s famous statement that 
if you can’t convince, ‘bash, bash, 
bash,’ is a far cry from the early 
Marx who wrote thus in the 
Communist manifesto: ‘The free- 
dom of the individual is the basis 


“. . , The basic theory seems to 
be that Marxism and communism 
should not be identified, and that 
Marxism is a theory of liberation 
in deadly opposition to commun- 
ism which, basically, is the 
theory and practice of enslave- 
ment. The framework of reason- 
ing is provided by describing 
From Practice to Theory: 1776 to 
1848 (the Age of Revolutions, 
Classical Political Economy, the 
Revolts of the Workers and the 
Utopian Socialists and a New Hu- 
manism: Marx’s Early Beonomic- 
Philosophic Writings); Worker 
and Intellectual at a Turning 
Point in History: 1848 to 1861; 
Marxism: The Unity of Theory 
and Practice; World War I and 
the Great Divide fa Marxism; 
and the Problem of Our Age: 
State Capitalism, vs. Freedom. 
The appendices include Marx’s 
unpublished Private Property 
and Communism and “Critique 
of the Hegelian Dialectic,’ and 
Lenin’s ‘Hegel’s Science of Logic.’ 

“In spite of the numerous sug- 
I gestive and enticing hypotheses, 


tion of Socialism must meet the 
challenge of its own times. Marx’s 
main thesis, that progress de- 
pends on the struggle of the 
working class against the capi- 
talist class, remains true; but the 
tactics of the struggle have to 
be thought out continually in 
the light of new circumstances. 

“I think that Karl Marx would 
have expected this. He once said 
in an argument with his son-in- 
law: ‘I am not a Marxist.’ He did 
not mean Marxism to be a dog- 
ma, but a guide to action. 

“Miss Dunayevskaya’s book is 
an important theoretical contri- 
bution to that end. It has a three- 
fold purpose: (1) to re-establish 
the Humanism of Marxism as it 
developed in the period of the 
class struggle during Marx’s ma- 
turity, 1843-1883; (2) to get to 
the roots of the philosophic di- 
vide in Marxism, Leninism, es- 
pecially in relation to the so- 
called vanguard party to the 
masses in the period of 1903- 
1923; and (3) to analyse the 
problems of our own age. 

“While this part, of necessity, 
concentrates on Russia and Amer- 
ica — the two poles of state capi- 
talism struggling for world 
domination — the world of capi- 
talists and workers in each in- 
dividual industrial country is 
such that it has application also 
to Britain. 

“I therefore hope that this 
book will be widely read by rail- 
waymen. After all, the railway 
workers have often been at the 
head of the battle for Socialist 
ideas in our own Labour Move- 


the reviewer has the impression 
that the author, fundamentally, 
is lost fa the interpretation of 
‘meaning of meaning’ and that 
she has been engaged in the old 
semantic game, fa trying to fit 
contemporary .events .into .the 
ideological mold. Is not this 
game stretching the point of rea- 
sonableness too far by claiming 
that ‘The todayness of Marx is 
truly overwhelming. His descrip- 
tion .of .the .‘automaton,’ .90 
years ago, fits more precisely the 
description of Automation than 
that of any present-day writers’ 
(p. 272)? Or, in what way can we 
accept the premise that ‘Our 
modern machine age was born 
of three 18th century revolutions 
— the Industrial Revolution, the 
American Revolution and the 
French Revolution’ (p. 27)? The 
author writes entertainingly . . , 
What impressed this reviewer 
was, on the one hand, the reii- 
gio-moralistic tone pervading it, 
and, on the other, the resolute 
insistence on handling the multi- 
tudinous problems within the 
scholastic framework.” 
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WORKERS MUST UNITE TO FIGHT 
SPEED-UP AND DISCRIMINATION 


DETROIT — It is very true 
that the Negro workers are 
the hardest hit with the lay- 
offs and Automation speed- 
up in the shops but it has 
been very bad for the white 
workers too. To help our- 
selves we must stick to- 
gether. 

Two years ago a foreman 
in one of the departments 
was trying to organize the 
K.K.K. One worker told me 
that he used to- take trips 
once a month to the South 
to get schooled on how to 
deal with the Negro workers 
and the union. 

The labor leaders seem to 
be working so close to man- 
agement now in regard to 
what they are doing in the 
shops about Automation, or 
rather what they are not 
doing about it, it makes you 
feel as though all three, the 
K.K.K., the company and 
the labor bureaucrats are on 
the same side. % 

Up until recently we al- 
ways had 6 minutes out of 
the hour for ourselves, to 
rest, to clean up, etc. but 
this last July the officials of 
Local 212 signed an agree- 
ment that 3 minutes would 
be enough. We didn’t find 
out about this until after the 


elections for delegates to the 
union convention. 

First the company tried 
putting it through one de- 
partment at a time but that 
didn’t work. There almost 
was a strike over it. So now 
they are trying to put it 
throughout the whole plant 
at the same time. 

We had a union meeting 
on Sunday, September 13, on 
just this. It was the Negro 
workers that spoke up the 
most. But this is something 
for the white worker too. 
That’s what I mean that we 
must stick together to win 
better working conditions 
and to do that the white 
worker has got to support 
the Negro workers in their 
fight against the K.K.K. 
elements. 

Dne worker got up and 
said, “I have never been to 
Russia but I have read a lot 
and it seems that Khrush- 
chev is the head man over 
there and only he can talk. 
Well, I can’t see too much 
difference at this meeting 
except there it is one man 
and here you are 3 or 4. Over 
there if you talk hack they 
send you to Siberia, but the 
plant here is a Siberia for 
us.” 

— Negro Production Worker 


Families Evicted from Chavez Ravine 
Still Victims of the City 


LOS ANGELES — Aurora 
Arechiga Vargas was found 
guilty at her recent trial on 
charges of assault and bat- 
tery. 

She was charged with 
assaulting the four police- 
men who carried her out of 
her mother’s house in Cha- 
vez Ravine. Two police held 
her by her arms and two by 
her legs, and in this position 
which was photographed for 
TV, she was accused of kick- 
ing and biting the four offi- 
cers. 

In actuality it was she who 
showed the marks of assault 
and battery. As a result of 
the “legal” eviction of her 
and her parents, her arm was 
in a cast for several weeks, 
her teeth loosened by a blow 
from one of the women dep- 
uties, and another woman 
deputy rolled a ear window 
closed on her foot, the scars 
of which she still carries. 

To add insult to physical 
injury, it is not the city who 


is on trial for assault and 
battery, and for doing with 
land alloted for public use 
whatever it wanted, which 
in this case meant turning it 
over to a private corporation. 
It also meant not paying the 
assessed value of the home. 

What stands out is not the 
legality or the illegality of 
the entry of the police. Nor 
is it even the Arechigas’ 
stand and their determina- 
tion not to be thrown out of 
their home. But is the law so 
sacred that it cannot be 
changed or protested against 
by those very people whose 
rights it is supposed to pro- 
tect? As long as these people 
are swindled “legally” out of 
their home, or just compen- 
sation for that home, so that 
the land which was to be- 
come a low rent housing pro- 
ject can be turned over in- 
stead to the LA Dodgers for 
a new ball park, then that 
law deserves to be ques- 
tioned. 


The Arechiga court bat- 
tle makes me think the 
police here can do what- 
ever they want to you and 
you can take it to court 
but you can’t win. 

Working Woman 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

They wouldn’t accept 
her in any hospital, 
especially the County 
Hospital, when they found 
out she was beaten by the 
Sheriff’s Deputies. And 
when they showed the 
actual films of the evic- 
tion, they cut them so as 
not to show her being 
pulled too much. 

Friend of the Arechigas 
Los Angeles 


I was there, and it 
seemed to me that every 
time the defense attorney 
would make a point, the 
judge would call a recess 
and the jury would leave, 
but the trial would con- 
tinue. All the jury heard 
was the evidence by the 
prosecution. You c a n’t 
blame the jury. I feel if 
they had heard all the evi- 
dence, the verdict would 
have been different. I 
don’t think she had a fair 
trial. 

They’re going to appeal 
the decision, though. 

Observer 
Los Angeles 


NEWS BRIEFS: 


PRINTER S STRIKE 
IN BRITAIN 

LIVERPOOL— At the mo- 
ment in England, the pro- 
vincial newspapers are vir- 
tually at a standstill, because 
the men have been on strike 
now for more than 3 weeks. 
They have shown much soli- 
darity and ’ really seem de- 
'ermined to win their fight 
for the 40 hour week and 
higher wages. 

There have been one or 
two clashes on the picket 
lines with the police, but 
things are on the whole fair- 
ly peaceful. Whether they 
will remain so depends en- 
tirely on the police, because 
in the few incidents that 
have taken place, it has been 
the police who have pro- 
voked the men by protecting 
the blacklegs who have been 
trying to get “black” copies 
out of the printing works. 


CROSS CO. 
WORKERS STRIKE 

The U.A.W. is engaged in 
a serious strike in Fraser, 
Mich, against the Cross Co., 
which produces the ma- 
chines for Automation in the 
auto industry. Although the 
N.L.R.B: has recognized the 
U.A.W. as the bargaining 
unit for the workers, the 
company refuses to sit down 
and bargain in good faith 
with the Union. 

Some of the strikers have 
been hurt when the scabs, 
under police protection, 
drove their cars through the 
picket lines. Local judges 
have issued injunctions 
limiting the number of 
strikers at the plant and 
there is a great deal of hard 
feeling on the picket lines. 

When the new Landrum- 
Griffin — or whatever name 
they give the anti-labor bill 
— becomes effective, it will 
become even more difficult 
for the union to organize the 
unorganized shops. 


A DOCTOR SPEAKS 

By M.D. 

MEDICINE IN RUSSIA 


SCIENTIST BLASTS 
MISSILE PROGRAM 

A scientific conference 
at California Institute of 
Technology was thrown 
into an uproar when one 
of the experts publicly 
questioned America’s en- 
tire missile and space re- 
search program. 

Speaking from the floor, 
Dr. A.R.J. Grosch, Mana- 
ger of Space Programs for 
IBM Corporation, was re- 
ported by the New York 
Times to have said, “Our 
missile program is the 
swan song of a dying 
civilization. We don’t need 
better missiles to destroy 
each other — the ones we 
have now will do the job 
adequately. And there 
isn’t any point in zooming 
off into outer space. We 
could spend the money 
better solving problems 
here at home — taking care 
of our overcrowded, un- 
derfed millions. If we did 
that, we wouldn’t need to 
find new worlds to colon- 
ize . . . We are in a bad 
way, I’m afraid, whep we 
try to solve our problem 
by mass killing — or by 


Our eyes and ears are to- 
day filled with news of Rus- 
sian accomplishments. The 
Sputnik first revealed amaz- 
ing advances in physics, 
chemistry, and engineering. 
Visiting American p h y s i- 
cians now return with re- 
ports of remarkable achieve- 
ments in the field of medi- 
cine. Their enthusiasm how- 
ever, is far less than that of 
American big businessmen 
over Russian industry. 

The most significant find- 
ing is the increase in the 
number of physicians: from 
35,000 in 1917 to 350,000 to- 
day. There is one physician 
for every 588 inhabitants, as 
compared to one for every 
750 in the U.S. They now 
graduate 17,000 physicians a 
year, compared to our 7,000. 
RUSSIAN MEDICAL 
SCHOOLS 

There is some question 
question about the capabili- 
ties of the average Russian 
physician. Medicine appears 
to be taught in an assembly 
line manner, with physicians 
produced like trade school 
graduates. The majority of 
them are merely grounded in 
public health measures. 

Medicine has become 
widely open to women. Con- 
trary to the policy in our 
country, where women and 
members of minority groups 
are often penalized, they 
have been encouraged in this 
field. Before the Russian 
revolution, as in the U.S., 
less than 10% of physicians 
were women. Today in Rus- 
sia, medicine has become a 
w o m e n’s profession with 
over 75% of doctors women; 
much as elementary school 
teaching in the U.S. 

The Russian drive to in- 
dustrialize and to meet U.S, 
competition from a position 
of strength, has led Russia 
to seek out all possible 
sources of labor power — 
from slave labor in concen- 
tration camps to child labor 
in schools. The great loss of 
men during the revolution 
and in World War II has 
meant greater dependence 
on the labor of women. 
Opening the field of medi- 
cine to women is a progres- 
sive act. This in spite of the 
fact that medicine is a secon- 
dary occupation in Russia, 
and that the average physi- 
cian receives low pay com- 
pared to other professionals; 
or to manual workers. How- 
ever professors and research 
workers, and heads of de- 
partments are extremely 
well paid; but these posi- 
tions are mostly occupied by 
men. j 

WORKERS PAY 

While medical education 
in the U. S. is expensive, 


paddling off to a bigger 
island in space.” 

The newspapers report- 
ed that his remarks were 
met with loud bursts of 
applause from the audi- 
ence of scientists, that 
several others jumped to 
their feet and began talk- 
ing at the same time mid 
that the meeting ended in 
noisy disorder. 


Soviet medical education is 
free. Medical care is avail- 
able to everyone without 
cost. When however, we look 
at the low wages paid Rus- 
sian workers it is clear that 
medical care is not quite so 
free. One thing is certain, in 
Russia there is none of the 
competitive drive among 
doctors for patients and the 
pressure over money, which 
not infrequently corrupts 
our own approach to sick 
human beings, is absent. 

Since there are some 
Americans who would like 
to imitate the Russian way 
of life, one must question 
the meaning of the Russian 
achievements. They reveal 
for one thing that total plan- 
ning and organization may 
be more efficient than the 
competition in our own 
country. But the real ques- 
tion as to the value of the 
Russian accomplishments, or 
of our own, lies in looking 
into the lives of people. Are 
they full human beings or 
are they manipulated work 
units? 

HUMAN ACTIVITY 

There have been many 
revolutionary attempts to 
create a better way of life. 
The opening of America to 
the oppressed European 
masses was one of these. The 
Russian Revolution of 1917 
was a more violent and de- 
cisive action. Both accom- 
plished much before reaction 
set in. Degeneration came 
from failure to maintain at 
all times the atmosphere for 
the free and full expression 
of the wants of the ordinary 
man, as well as the inability 
to recognize the fact that 
“the individual is the social 
entity.” 

A new kind of revolution 
is now in the making. There 
is an upheaval not only 
among the “inferior” and 
have not millions of the col- 
onial world, but the indus- 
trially “civilized” and gadget 
loaded people of Europe and 
America. A new quality of 
renaissance is in the air — 
the reunion of the activity of 
human hand and mind — of 
thinking and doing. 

DEVELOPMENT OF MAN 

Control and manipulation 
of human activity by others, 
whether leaders, organizers 
or bureaucrats of one sort or 
another — can never bring 
about human well being. 
Only the self activity, the 
self movement, the self in- 
itiative in work which satis- 
fies and develops the whole 
man, will give him the 
strength that is true free- 
dom. Merely producing a 
greater quantity and variety 
of consumer goods whether 
through state planning, full 
automation or even use of 
atomic energy, cannot in it- 
self lead to the human health 
that is synonomous with this 
freedom. 

It is clear that neither 
American or Russian medi- 
cine, or Russian and Ameri- 
can summit meetings can 
cure the ills now festering 
within both Russian and 
American workers. 
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WORKERS PREPARE FOR STEEL CRACKDOWN 

bringing the workers to the 
steel industry’s unacceptable 
terms. 


(Continued from Page 1) 

know the most important 
issues at stake to. them that 
they are expressing their ap- 
prehension to reports on the 
negotiations. 

As one Pittsburgh steel- 
worker said, “All we have 
heard so far is that both 
sides are as far apart now as 
they were in the beginning. 
But what are they apart on? 
What is it McDonald is push- 
ing for? We don’t hear any- 
thing on the specific points 
at all. But I do know this 
much. If the last contract is 
any indication of what we 
have to look forward to, it 
sure isn’t going to he any- 
thing good.” 

SELL-OUT IN CONTRACT 

The last contract, de- 
scribed by McDonald as the 
greatest in steel worker his- 
tory, was the signal for com- 
panies to start an all-out 
offensive through speed-up, 
disregard for safety condi- 
tions and ignoring of griev- 
ances. 

This onslaught against the 
men in the mills was often 
supported by the union bur- 
eaucrats, from McDonald on 
down. Sometimes it was by 
direct orders to accept the 
e o m p a n y changes; some- 
times by simply turning 
their backs on conditions 
they knew were in violation 
of safety conditions or the 
contract. 

This is the experience that 
concerns the men. They are 
fearful that McDonald will 
come up with an even worse 
sell-out than the last one. 
This division between what 
the men want and what the 
union leadership accepts was 
sharply posed by a Home- 
stead worker who said, “If 
the union, officials were the 
ones who would have to 
work under the conditions 
that they ratify in contract 
negotiations, they would 
never be ratified.” 

STEELWORKERS VERY 
IMPORTANT 

Beginning months before 
the strike deadline, the steel- 
workers have been subject- 
ed to a constant propaganda 
barrage which is consciously 
calculated to break their 
morale. It has been used by 
everybody, .from Ike on 
down, to try to make the 
Steelworkers feel they are 
unimportant and thus to im- 
pose slave labor conditions 
on them. 

This campaign against the 
men has taken the form of 
exaggerated reports of stock 
piling of steel and pointing 
to present capitalist market 
Conditions which do not ab- 
sorb the steel that can be 
produced. This is calculated 
to make the workers feel 
useless in the same man- 
ner as threats to move in- 
dustry out of the unionized 
North to the supposedly 
docile South is used to com- 
pel workers to accept in- 
human conditions of labor 
“just to have a job.” So the 
present hullabaloo about 
“too much steel” is aimed at 


STEEL NEEDED 
FOR WAR 

The truth is, that the cold 
war strategy between the 
U.S. and the U.S.S.R. domin- 
ates the struggle in the con- 
tract negotiations between 
the union and the steel com- 
panies. And whether there is 
a hot or cold war, plenty of 
steel will be needed. 

In these plans, the steel- 
workers are all important. 
Indeed, it is because they are 
so important that this all-out 
effort is being made to com- 
pletely regiment them. 

This was clearly demon- 
strated when Ike, fully two 
months before the strike 
deadline, threatened to use 
force “if the public interest 
is threatened.” 

IKE AND NIK 

What has been revealed 
since then is that Ike knew 
full well that he and Nik 
were going to be exchanging 
trips in the fall. He also 
knew that the earlier trips 
by Mikpyan and Kozlov 
were designed to lay the 
groundwork for trade rela- 
tions from which both world 
powers would profit; 

Included in these plans are 
a large segment of the big 
steel corporations who are 
anxious to expand their 
foreign exports of steel and 
even more anxious to retain 
all the profits from higher 
labor productivity. 

It is these considerations 
which provide the real back- 
ground for the steel negotia- 
tions, with Eisenhower and 
the corporations in a firm 
alliance against the union 
and workers. 

CHALLENGE TO 
WORKERS 

As reported in Newsweek, 
August 24, as one of Ike’s 
suggested U.S. visits for Nik, 
"The steel-s trike picket 
lines, so that the Soviet Pre- 
mier would note that people 
are free to strike in this 
country.” But no matter 
what he says, Ike most cer- 
tainly does not want to show 
Khrushehev a steel strike in 
progress when he arrives. 
What he does want to show 
him is that his control over 
the workers is as effective 
as Khrushchev’s. If he can’t 
stop the strike with appeals 
he’ll invoke the Taft-Hartley 
law. 

The steel workers know 
this but are ready to accept 
the challenge. They feel that 
conditions cannot be worse 
than they now are and that 
they — not the Administra- 
tion, not the steel industry, 
nor the labor bureaucrats 
who are willing to have an- 
other sell-out — must put a 
stop now to the inhuman 
labor conditions produced 
by Automation. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 

Hundreds of Africans 
have demonstrated 
against the jailing of 28 
African women. Maci 
tribesmen in Southern 
Natal set fire to the grass- 
lands and set up road 
blocks as a protest. 

50 miles away at Pieter- 
martizburg, 200 women 
stormed a beerhall in pro- 
test against government 
orders prohibiting home 
brewing of liquor. 

84 women were jailed 
at Port Shepstone and 300 
demonstrated against 
their arrest. Throughout 
South Africa demonstra- 
tions are continuing 
against the white segrega- 
tionist government. 

African women have 
been in the vanguard of 
anti-government demon- 
strations since last Octo- 
ber, when they started 
staging protest marches 
against a rule which re- 
quired them to carry 
identity passes. 

The protest movement 
has found support in Eng- 
land where a “Boycott 
Slave Drivers Goods” 
campaign has been organ- 
ized by the Committee of 
African Organizations. 
Various British Trade 
Unions are participating 
in the boycott by refusing 
to buy South African 
goods. 


J TRAVELERS ABROAD 

Moscow has become the 
Mecca of visiting Govern- 
ors, Senators, Supreme 
Court Justices, the Vice 
President and miscellane- 
ous candidates who aspire 
to these posts, and soon 
the President himself. 

In Europe they fear the 
exchange as a double- 
cross of existing agree- 
ments. Ike’s trip seeks to 
calm down these fears. 
Italy, which has accepted 
atomic missile bases is for 
all purposes ignored, 
while DeGaulle France, 
which has refused them is 
visited. The question is, 
why? • 

France, whose demands 
undermine the Nato alli- 
ance, feels itself to be in a 
strong bargaining posi- 
tion. They want hands off 
Algeria, control over their 
own atom bombs, com- 
mand of European land 
forces, etc. Italy, on the 
other hand, is in the posi- 
tion of being on the 
American relief roles so 
to speak. Eisenhower feels 
he need not visit Italy de- 
spite the fact that Italy 
has sent 500 men to be 
trained in the U.S.A. in 
the use of missiles. 

Italy is thinking of 
Khrushchev’s trip to Al- 
bania, where he openly 
threatened the small na- 
tions with, “they will be 
wiped off the face of the 
earth faster than they can 
pronounce the word sput- 
nik.” 
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By PETER MALLORY 

RED CHINA 

China has finally open- 
ly admitted failure of the 
grand plans to double and 
multiply industrial and 
agricultural output this 
year through the use of 
forced labor in the com- 
munes, backyard steel 
furnaces and mass shift- 
ing of the population from 
the city to the country- 
side. 

The Communist Central 
Committee has just an- 
nounced the results of its 
December secret meetings 
with the public announce- 
ment that the expected 
production goals for food, 
steel and other commodi- 
ties were to be cut by one 
third, due to the weather 
and lack of industrial 
know how. 

In finding fault with 
the communes and indus- 
try, the committee listed 
the faults as, “over-cen- 
tralization, equalitarian- 
ism in distribution and 
extravagance.” To correct 
themselves they are “re- 
activating” the policy of 
“rewarding each person 
according to his work” 
which was abandoned 
when the communes were 
started. 

Under other means this 
policy is known in the 
U.S.A. as the speed-up, 
group incentive and other 
hated terms. In Russia it 
started as Stakanovism 
but whatever the country 
or the name it is but a 
device to get out more 
production for less pay. 
Workers everywhere 
know it and hate it. 

* * * 

ARGENTINA 

250,000 metalworkers 
are on strike at over 7,000 
factories in an effort to 
have their union contracts 
renewed. The big issue is 
a wage increase to make 
up for the rise in the cost 
of living, which has in- 
creased 50% in the last 6 
months. 

While so far the govern- 
ment has not acted to 
break the strike, they re- 
cently used force to break 
up strikes in the railroad 
and petroleum industries. 

The 13 cement plants of 
the country are also out 
on a 72 hour demonstra- 
tion strike against the 
high cost of living. 

The Peronists, active in 
opposition to the Frondizi 
government, are support- 
ing the metalworkers in 
the strike. 

# * * 

LAOS 

Another “little war” is 
under way in the King- 
dom of Laos, Over 3,000 
Communist-led rebels are 
fighting their way out of 
the jungles of the north 
toward the capital of 
Luang Prabang. Charges 
by both sides accuse the 
U.S. and Russia of inter- 
vention in a situation 
which could develop into 
another Korea or jViet 
Nam. | 




LABORERS STRIKE 
BUREAUCRATS 

The laborers of Local 
No. 199 AFL-CIO picketed 
their own union offices 
charging that off duty 
policemen and others 
were getting assigned to 
laborers jobs while the 
regular members were out 
of work. 

This local is led by the 
“grand old man” of the 
A.F. of L. Building Trades 
Council, Sandy McFar- 
land, the man who makes 
all the big deals with the 
contractors in Detroit. 

The men are plenty sore 
because since the closed 
shop in the building 
trades has been outlawed, 
the employers are getting 
their friends on the job 
instead of using the hiring 
hall procedure. 

Discrimination against 
Negroes in the Plumbers, 
Steamfitters Pipe insula- 
tors, Carpenters, Iron 
Workers and many other 
building trades unions 
continues as it always has, 
with no interference from 
Walter Reuther or any 
other AFL-CIO official. 

Only in the Laborers 
locals and the Cement 
Finishers are Negroes em- 
ployed, and then only 
under white bureaucrats 
— even in locals where 
Negroes are in the major- 
ity. 

Recently, before an 
election in the Cement 
Finishers, a “robbery” lost 
the membership lists 
which would have shown 
the Negroes to have a ma- 
jority of the local. The 
white minority was re- 
turned to office for an- 
other term. 

* * * 

MICHIGAN TAX CRISIS 

For 7 months an evenly 
divided State Senate has 
debated what form heavy 
new taxes would take. Re- 
publicans insisted that no 
new “business taxes” be 
imposed, while Democrats 
weakly insisted that some 
of the burden must be as- 
sumed by the corpora- 
tions. 

Finally a “compromise” 
was reached where, out of 
a total of $128,500,000 in 
new taxes, the workers 
will pay 120 million and 
“business” will pay 8Vs 
million. Or more accurate- 
ly, pass their share along 
to the workers as in- 
creased prices. 

This “compromise,” 
agreed upon by Democrat 
Williams and his adminis- 
tration, has the unmis- 
takable look of a big Re- 
publican-Big Business 
victory. 

••••••••••••••••••••••< 
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DEATH BY AUTOMATION 


Every production worker that is employed by the 
Chrysler Corporation is talking about the complete sell 
out by the union on the inhuman treatment and speed-up 
by the company. Older workers that were hired before 
the union organized swear that it is worse now than then. 


OLDTIMERS ARE “GIVEN THE WORKS” 

A worker with 30 years seniority first hired at the 
Plymouth plant, spent ali of his time there. He had worked 
on practically every job and operational code in the plant. 
Last year the job that he and about 30 other old timers 
were working on got transferred to the 8 mile plant. They 
were sent with the job. Some 6 months later the job was 
given out to another company. All the older workers were 
laid off. The company and the union wouldn’t let them 
go back to the Plymouth plant, nor could they bump any 
of the workers with less seniority at the 8 mile plant. 


NO HELP FROM UNION; ACCEPTS LABORERS JOB 

This worker walked the streets for some 6 months 
before they called him to the Mack plant. The company 
told him the only job they had for him was a laborer’s job. 
This is one of the lowest paying and the hardest, most 
fugged work. When he refused they told him they had 
nothing pise for him. He went to the union hall and sat 
there 10 hours waiting to see the local president. When 
they Were ready to close the office they told him the 
president was out of town and did not know when he 
would be back. The following day he came back to the 
plant and had to accept the laborer’s job. 

AUTOMATION’S TOLL 


This kind of treatment of workers goes on day in 
and day out. A Negro worker had just returned to 
work after spending a month in the hospital. He was 
put on a job that workers in good health could hardly 
do. He told the foreman it was impossible for him to 
do. When he was told by the super that he would be 
fired, he came back to work. He worked the job 2 days, 
the third was off. 3 days later a worker was going 
around collecting money to buy flowers for his 
funeral. Workers yelled at the super, “You killed him, 
do you feel happy now?” 

At the Jefferson plant the workers are not allowed 
to wipe the oil and grease from their hands. The company 
says this is lost time. “The time study man does not time 
workers while they wipe their hands.” 


BROTHERS IN ARMS— EFFICIENCY EXPERTS 


I remember during World War II how the capital- 
ists yelled about a report that the prisoners in Ger- 
many were punished for stopping to sneeze on the job. 
Hitler said this was lost man hours. The daily papers 
here said that is the way Fascism works. What would 
you call this treatment of American workers today? 
This inhuman treatment is called our democratic way 
of life. 


A woman worker at the Chrysler Highland Park plant 
said that every day she feels as if it is going to be her last. 
Today she is in a hospital. The doctor says it is from strain 
and over exertion. 


Today in the plants if a worker falls behind on a job 
or he can’t do it, the super hollers, “Pay him off.” They’ll 
put you in a pool with all the laid off workers until they 
are ready to call -you back on the same job or one that is 
worse. 


The union has not said a word about this. As reported 
in the last issue of News & Letters officers of Local 212 
even signed away Vz of our relief time of 6 minutes every 
hour. You haven’t got time to go to the rest room. The 
union leaders call this job security. 

A worker said, “This is only job security for the 
undertakers; it will make us well secured in our 
graves.” 


The officers said that the workers should not be 
mad at them, but the company. A worker said, “We 
know the company. We had to organize a union be- 
cause of the company. You are supposed to be on our 
side representing us but you are doing everything 
against us and for the company. You’re worse than 
they. We’ll organize again if we have to.” 



FIGHT FOR INTEGRATION BRINGS 


ATTACKS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


A Negro worker told News & Letters, “They have twisted our fight for a better 
future for our youth into ‘token integration’ in the schools. The pitiful admission of 
a few colored kids into schools with hundreds of white kids they call ‘progress.’ ■ 

^ “When the Supreme Court 
decision on integration was 


TWO WORLDS 


EISENHOWER-KHRUSHCHEV SPECTACULAR 


The show is over. The unprecedented TV, radio, and 
press coverage of Khrushchev’s visit faded into the still- 
ness of Camp David, where secret agreements between two 
such great warlords as Eisenhower and Khrushchev would 
not be open to mass media coverage. Then, the whole 
circus tent was taken down. 


LEND-LEASE 

The official communique from Camp David carried 
almost as frigid an air after, as before, the well publicized 
thaw. Nothing but “clarification” of the two opposing 
positions seems to have been achieved oh the question that 
brought about the crisis in the first place: Berlin. But 
that is only because another show, more sinister than the 
one on TV, has to be put on for the benefit of the inde- 
pendence of “allies,” especially West Germany. 


The main reason that Khrushchev first concocted the 
Berlin crisis — trade in America — is also being played in a 
low key and first will be given to experts to see what 
Russia will pay for its Lend-Lease debt. Finally, still 
another show, this time for Eisenhower, has been put off 
until Spring, with the homey statement on the part of 
Khrushchev that it would be easier for the Eisenhower 
grandchildren to accompany him then. 


“DOING BUSINESS WITH KHRUSHCHEV” 

But all these are appearances. Of course the Berlin 
crisis could not be “resolved” — because the two contenders 
for world power have no intention of doing anything but 
prepare for the holocaust of World War III. But mean- 
while — while the missiles become so operational that each 
side is sure it is the other that will be annihilated in the 
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made, I thought that within 
the time the Court gave the 
Southern states, it would be 
unlawful and unconstitu- 
tional to deny anyone ad- 
mittance into any .school. I 
see now that time allowance 
was just what the reaction- 
ary white South wanted to 
build up their resistance to 
integration.” 


PUPIL PLACEMENT 
LAWS 


It is precisely this that has 
turned that decision into a 
sham. Pupil placement laws 
is the legal weapon ' the 
South has been using to 
force token integration. With 
these laws they cause the 
greatest of delay in admit- 
ting Negro children into 
white schools. On the basis 
of a choice of factors, crowd- 
ed schools, intelligence, psy- 
chological adjustment, 
health and morals they have* 
been able to fight integra- 
tion without even the men- 
tion of it. Individual cases 
are dragged through the 
courts, and much too often 
the white South has been 
upheld by the Federal 
Courts. 


POLICE BRUTALITY 

With the 1959 school year, 
Negro students 'have not 
only found themselves fight- 
ing for token integration but 
have found themselves bear- 
ing the brunt of police bru- 
tality. that has swept the 
country in the guise of fight- 
ing “juvenile delinquency.” 

It is bad enough that the 
white authorities are carry- 
ing on this vicious attack 
but this kind of action has 
been given the green light 
by the attitude and the cam- 
paign carried on by the 
Negro leadership in its press 
against the Negro people 
themselves. 


A Negro worker pinpoint- 
ed it when he said, “What 
kind of white wash is this?” 


SCHOOL INTEGRATION 


While the Negro people 
have to fight for every bit of 
freedom they have gained, 
many of the segregationists 
have the power of the states 
behind them. Five of the 
Southern states have refused 
any integration at all in 
their schools. These are the 
states with the largest Negro 
populations. They are Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi and South Caro- 
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Co. Pressures Older Workers 

MINERS TELL SUPER 
NO YELLOW 000 CONTRACTS 


Scotts Run, W.Va. — This 
guy working in my mine was 
an old-timer. He’d b e e n 
around a long time and was 
a real fighter. He was work- 
ing as a mason, and the com- 
pany was putting pressure 
on him to try to get rid of 
him. 

CO. TRIES TO GET RID 
OF OLDER WORKER 

He didn’t work quite as 
fast' as some younger men, 
but he did his job and the 
company was searching for 
some way to get something 
on him. 

BUT ONE day he found 
himself in a rough situation. 
His supplies were a couple 
hundred feet from where he 
was working, which meant 
he had to carry them a long 
way. The result was that he 
didn’t get a block stopping 
he had started to work on 
finished during the shift. 

The mine super called him 
into his office at the end of 
the shift and started to chew 
him out for not doing his 
work. The miner explained 
the circumstances to him, 
but this was hardly satisfac- 
tory to the super. He wanted 
to get rid of him and he 
thought he could pull a fast 
one. 

After many threats and 
much intimidation, he got 
the miner to submit to sign 
an agreement that he would 
build at least one stopping a 
day. 

ONE YEAR TO GO 

This was something com- 
pletely against the contract, 
but this miner had about a 
year to go before his retire- 
ment and was pretty des- 
perate. 

But to top this, the super 
went to the recording secre- 
tary of the local union and 
had him sign the agreement 
as a witness. It was bad en- 
ough for the miner to have 
agreed to this, but this offi- 
cer was even worse. 

He should not only have 
refused to be a part of the 
whole business; it was his 
duty to inform both the 
super and the miner that 
this was nothing less than 
a yellow-dog agreement — 
something that had been 
outlawed when the miners 
first organized the mines 
in the ’30’s. 

As soon as the men heard 
about the whole rotten busi- 
ness, they hit the ceiling. 

WE HAD our union meet- 
ing the following week-end, 
and both the miner and re- 
cording secretary were there, 
as well as a large group of 
very angry union members. 

The mason was very firm- 
ly informed that he had been 
forced to do something that 
he shouldn’t have done 
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through threats and intimi- 
dation. He apologized for his 
ignorance after explaining 
the circumstances under 
which he had signed the 
agreement. 

But the recording secre- 
tary came in for the most 
criticism. He knew better, 
only the men also knew he 
was often with the com- 
pany when arguments 
came up, so they jumped 
on him with both feet. 

AT ANY RATE, the first 
thing Monday morning, the 
mine committee, on instruc- 
tions from the men at the 
meeting, were in the super’s 
office. 

The super had heard of 
what had transpired at the 
meeting, of course, and had 
the agreement on his desk. 
He tore it up after the com- 
mittee had related both the 
seritiments of the men and 
quoted the contract forbid- 
ding such shennanigans. 


PICKET BAN 
AIDS CROSS 
CO. SCABS 

DETROIT — There is a 
strike that is now going on 
at the Cross Company in De- 
troit, an outfit that makes 
automation machinery. 

The company refuses to 
recognize the UAW as bar- 
gaining agent for the work- 
ers, although in two previous 
elections supervised by the 
NLRB, the majority of the 
men had voted for the UAW 
to be their representative. 

COMPANY REFUSES 
TO BARGAIN 

When negotiation time 
came ,the company refused 
to bargain with the UAW, 
saying that the majority of 
men in the plant did not 
favor the UAW. The result 
was a strike, which has now 
been going on for a couple 
of months. 

But scabs are still going 
to work, passing through 
picket lines with the help 
of police and a court in- 
junction which has limited 
pickets to 20 men. About 
two thirds of the workers 
are on strike. 

In a situation like this, 
there is bound to be hard 
feelings on the part of the 
men who are out, and al- 
j though there has been some 
violence on the picket lines, 
the amazing thing is that 
there hasn’t been more. 

MINERS HAVE 
TRADITION ON 
STRIKES, SCABS 

For a miner, such a situ- 
ation is hard to see. Not that 
miner’s don’t know about 
scabs and violence, but be- 
cause t’ney do know about it. 
Indeed, it is because of a his- 
tory filled with such situ- 
ations that they have de- 
veloped a rich and positive 
tradition about strikes, 
picket lines and scabs. 

* * * 

THROUGH THEIR battles 
with yellow-dogs, scabs and 


MINER 

GETS 

SMART 

West Virginia — With the 
lay-offs we had in our mine, 
men were juggled around to 
different shifts and different 
buddies. 

This one white miner who 
had worked on the afternoon 
shift had a colored buddy 
working with him on a pin 
machine. He was prejudiced 
against colored people — and 
everyone on the section, in- 
cluding his buddy, knew it. 

When anything went 
wrong, he would blame his 
buddy for it, even though 
most of the time it was his 
own fault. 

When the lay-off hit, he 
was moved to day shift be- { 
cause he had a lot of senior- 
ity, and got a white buddy. 
What he had hoped for so 
long was finally coming true. 
But while he was overjoyed 
about the switch, no one was 
happier to see the change 
than his colored buddy. 

After about a week of 
working on day shift with 
his new buddy, however, the 
miner who had been trans- 
ferred began to change his 
tune. 

* * * 

WE WERE all talking to- 
gether after a union meeting 
and someone brought up the 
subject of his switch to day 
shift, getting a new buddy 
and how satisfied he must be 
now. 

“Satisfied my eye,” he 
snorted. “You know, I never 
thought I’d live to see the 
day when I’d say that I 
would rather work with a 
colored man than a white 
man. But my old buddy on 
afternoon shift has more 
sense about that job and 
machine in his little finger 
than my new buddy has in 
his head. 


police, their attitude reflects 
the respect they have for 
men who are out on strike. 

IT TAKES ONLY TWO 
TO GET SOLIDARITY 

This respect for a picket 
line among the miners is best 
shown by the fact that only 
two men from a mine that is 
on strike can go to other 
union mines in their area as 
a picket line, and men in the 
other mines will join them 
in sympathy. 

There have been rare in- 
stances when officers at a 
particular mine would not 
recognize two men who came i 
to their mine as a picket line, 
and instruct the men to go 
ahead and work and ignore 
the “pickets.” 

But by the time the next 
shift at such a mine is sup- 
posed to start work, there is 
no question about if the two 
men represented a picket 
line. For a throng of pickets 
from both the mine directly 
engaged in the dispute and 
others out in sympathy with 
them are on the scene in 
force. 

And there is no question 
of the men going to work. 
They don’t. 
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Way of the World 

By Ethel Dunbar 

AUTOMATION, THE MOON, & EISENHOWER 


This world we are living’ 
in is getting to be no better ! 
than it was hundreds of 
years ago. You can hear 
people saying everywhere 
you go, what can wd do? 
Where can we go to make a 
living here in the U.S. with- 
out capitalists having some- 
thing to say on everything. 
They have the courts pass 
laws to back them up in 
order to keep the poor work- 
ing people down. Poor peo- 
ple here in the United States 
can’t do anything to prepare 
a way to live happy. The ad- 
minstration thinks of ways 
to cut them down and not be 
able to make a living for 
themselves. 

They are. taking so much 
time out trying to hold back 
the working people with au- 
tomation machines until 
they forget how to put their 
rocket “bombs” together. 

All they are thinking of is 
how many more police they 
need to kill the rest of the 
people that are not starving, 
out of work. 

While they are thinking 
of how to destroy the work- 
ers they will go all out mak- 
ing a law to support the 
capitalist class and put them 
still higher than the poor. 
UP TO THE MOON 
AND BACK 

But one thing that Mr. 
Khrushchev and the Rus- 
sians did not forget, is how 
to build their rocket “bomb” 
and how to send it on up to 
the moon and have it there 
before the United States can 
get anything to go over a 
thousand miles in the air.. 


Mr. Eisenhower saw just 
how far behind they are ill 
making war tools to profit 
this country. He decided he 
better do something about 
making friends with the 
Russians. He had Mr. Khru- 
shchev come to this country 
to see how good he and the 
big capitalist class are treat- 
ing the American, people. He 
took him around to a few 
large cities to show them off. 
He had Mr. Walter Reuther 
ask Mr. Khrushchev some of 
his foolish questions but Mr. 
Khrushchev told Reuther 
what a fool he was for the 
capitalist class. 
KHRUSHCHEV’S 
MANUEVERS 

President Eisenhower did 
not take Mr. K down South 
where he would have seen 
how the Negroes were fight- 
ing and struggling for their 
free rights, to go to school, 
to ride the buses like the 
white people because they 
are just as human as the 
whites. The whole world 
watches the South and Mr. 
Eisenhower doesn’t want any 
more trouble. 

Khrushchev asked Ike to 
do away with the army and 
end the cold war because he 
has H-bombs to kill all the 
people in one day. But Mr. 

I Eisenhower has to think, 
what can he do with the mil- 
lions of soldiers when they 
return home? Who would 
[like to be in Ike’s shoes? His 
problem is as hard to work 
out as the Negro question. 
So Mr. Eisenhower don’t you 
j think you should live, and 
I let live? 


Negro-White 

Relations 

Detroit — You don’t know 
how it hurts to know what 
goes on in regards to the 
Negro people, and not be 
able to get anybody to help. 
Everyone just sits and talks 
— everyone, and the NAACP 
most of all. But no-one does 
anything! 

IT MIGHT NOT HURT 

you if you’re white but it 
sure hurt me when I read 
about the 15 year old Negro 
boy that is to be electrocut- 
ed in Canada. 

I read about all this brutal- 
ity going on and I get so 
angry that I don’t want to 
hear about it anymore. It 
keeps going on though. 

MY HUSBAND told me 
that he picked up a hitch 
hiker one night a few weeks 
ago. The man told him that 
he had gone out to answer 
an ad for a job that was in 
the papers. He used his last 
30c for the bus. When he got 
there the man said, “Oh, I 
am sorry, I didn’t want 
colored.” He said he had to 
thumb a ride home. My hus- 
band took him a little of the 
way and when he got out he 
gave him 40c for carfare. 


The man told him he was 
going to walk the rest of the 
way and use the money to 
buy some neck bones so he 
could make a stew for his 
kids. 

I tell you if I had answer- 
ed an ad like that I wouldn’t 
have had to walk home. The 
police would have taken me 
for I would have punched 
the guy in the nose. 

THE WHITE MAN is not 

in slavery. The Negro people 
have to start the fight and 
have the help of the white 
man. 

If you can get the people 
together Eisenhower will 
hear you all right. 

— Esther Douglass 

Breaking the South 

A Negro worker watching 
the L. A. Dodgers on T.V. 
said. “You see how happy 
those guys are when they 
win. The team is almost half 
Negro. How they hug each 
other .when they win. For 
years I doubted that I’d 
ever see anything like that. 
I thought, maybe my grand 
children might but not me. 
That kind of unity and the 
hell the Southern Negroes 
are giving the whites is 
going to break the South and 
I know I’ll see it in my time.” 
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North American Lays Off Workers 
As Air-Force Cancels Contracts 


Los Angeles — I have some 
friends who work at North 
American — that is, they did 
work there until the Air 
Force decided to cancel the 
F108 contract. One day they 
were working, and the next 
day they, and a couple of 
thousand other workers 
didn’t have jobs. This sort of 
thing seems to happen every 

HARDEST HIT 
ARE STEEL 
WORKERS 

River Rouge, Mich. — The 
steel strike has hurt plenty 
of people around here. Not 
only the steel workers and 
their families — e veryone 
knows they’re hurting. 


year or two at the local air- 
craft plants, and it sure 
doesn’t do anything to make 
the workers feel more se- 
cure; perhaps this is what 
the companies want. 

The workers I know feel 
that the F108 was ridiculous 
in the first place because by 
the time they ever finally 
got one off the ground — if, 
indeed, they could ever get 
one off the ground — it would 
be obsolete. Not only that, 
it would probably cost one 
to three billion dollars just 
to get the first one in the 
air. I don’t think that it was 
the money that bothered the 
government — it’s just that 
they want to shift the funds 
over to more missiles in 
order to meet the Russian 
challenge of better publicity 
on the destructive and moon 
rockets. 


I mean different business 
places and people who had 
rooms and apartments rent- 
ed out to steelworkers work- 
ing here.' 

I know of at least three 
restaurants that have closed 
down because no steelwork- 
ers are eating in them now. 
And you can walk along 
these blocks and find most 
of the rooms and places that 
steelworkers had rented are 
now empty. 

* * * 

WHEN A steelworker is 
working, he doesn’t mind 
paying ten or twelve bucks 
a week for a room to stay in 
during the week if he lives 
far away or if he’s single. 
It’s worth it in the transpor- 
tation costs you save. 

But now it sure isn’t. 
Those that have homes far 
out are there and the single 
guys in Detroit where they 
can get a sleeping room for 
three bucks a week. 


What Kind of Labor? 

They’re always trying 
to get steel workers to 
work harder and harder. 
Last year they came up 
with a gimmick to do it: 
whoever would turn out 
the rriost heats during a 
day would get a placard 
hung up and a box of 
cigars. 

To get that, so-called 
ideal conditions were set 
up. Our records are only 
for a day, and the next 
thing you know — after 
the placard and cigar — 
they want the same ton- 
nage all the time. 

The truth is that the 
conditions are never ideal. 
Say you had four cranes 
and one broke down. Then 
three had to carry the load 
of the four,, or the fourth 
would have to be operated 
manually. These condi- 
tions are’ not ideal, but 
still they expected the 
same amount of work. 

Incentive is the real 
killer in steel. It is the 
gimmick, the controlling 
factor. And now we see 
that we’re back in the old 
conditions. 

Steelworker 

Pittsburgh 


What seems so bad about 
all this is that with one 
swirl of his pen, some Air 
Force man can write off 
the jobs and lives of some 
few thousand men — a 
thing which is so inhuman. 

The workers I know who 
still have jobs at that com- 
pany don’t feel much better, 
for they have seen again 
how insecure they are; even 
though the company has a 
contract to build another 
huge and equally expensive 
bomber, the B70. As one of 
the workers there put it, “I 
know that that big elephant- 
in-the-sky (the B70) won’t 
fly, but they will spend bil- 
lions finding out. I feel like 
I’m working for some big 
WPA project.” 

—Aircraft Worker 


TWINSBURG STRIKE 

Just before Labor Day a 
wildcat strike took place at 
the Chrysler plant in Twins- 
burg, Ohio. During the 
Labor Day parade in Detroit 
some workers from the 
struck plant stood on the 
side lines yelling to the 
union officials, asking them 
why don’t they march down 
to Twinsburg and help the 
workers there. 

The union leaders an- 
nounced they wouldn’t go to 
Twinsburg until the strikers 
went back to work. 

At the Twinsburg plant 
itself all the local union offi- 
cers werefired. There the of- 
ficers still work on the line 
and know the working con- 
ditions and were with the 
men 100%. A week after 
they were fired officials 
from Solidarity House fi- 
nally went to Twinsburg, 
and started to bargain with 
the company. They came out 
and said they couldn’t settle 
with the Company so they 
called an “official strike.” 

They were quick to go 
back and settle when this 
began to close down produc- 
tion in the Detroit plants. 
They settled on the basis 
that the leaders of the wild- 
cat strike would be suspend- 
ed by the company from 6 
days to 6 months. Nothing 


Talkinq Machine 

Detroit — I couldn’t un- 
derstand why one guy at 
work kept insisting that 
the foreman lay him off. 
He could have worked a 
couple of more days but 
he said no, he’d rather be 
laid off now. 

I went up and asked him 
how come and he said to 
me, “You see that machine 
there — it can do every- | 
thing but talk and I am 
scared of it. Yes, scared 
that the next thing it will 
do is talk and tell me 
‘HURRY UP’.” 

— Chrysler Production 
Worker 

DUES HIKE 
For U.A.W. 
Workers 

Detroit — The U.A.W. is 
holding its convention. The 
daily papers have stated that 
there is no need for the dele- 
gates to be present in the 
hall. First, there is no oppo- 
sition and secondly there 
are no proposals or demands 
coming from Reuther or his 
staff, on the companies, the 
next contract or working 
conditions. 

The only point to the con- 
vention will be the raising of 
dues in order that the union 
treasury will be up to the 
same level as when the 
thousands laid off were 
working. This will fall on 
the backs of the employed. 
When that butcher Khru- 
shchev called Reuther a 
capitalist stooge no one 
knows it better than the 
auto workers. His only in- 
terest is himself and the 
corporations. I believe he 
hates the production work- 
ers. If it was not that he 
wants us to vote for some so- 
called “good" Democratic 
politician he would tell us 
what he thinks of us. 

! • — Union Member 


The Working Day 

By Angela Terrano 

MACK PARKER KILLERS TO GO FREE 


The Grand Jury that was | 
to investigate the murder 
of Mack Parker has thrown 1 
the case out because “the 
evidence” does not warrant 
an investigation. What a 
sham, what mockery. 

LYNCHING, U.S.A. 

It was last May that Mack 
Parker was lynched by a 
pack of masked white men. 
It was last May that the 
F.B.I. was finally forced to 
investigate a lynching. The 
eyes of the world were fo- 
cused on the American 
Negro people and they knew 
it. The world had seen the 
strength of the Negro people 
and they had also seen their 
treatment at the hands of 
American white officials and 
non-officials. 

SUPER POLICE 

The F.B.I. that probably 
knows every spy that is 


breathing throughout the 
world took months to come 
up with some names of peo- 
ple involved in the lynching. 
They have never been made 
public. They were turned 
over to a county prosecutor 
who turned it over to the 
Grand Jury. So here is the 
complete cycle. 

JUSTICE, U.S.A. 

While they fete the great- 
est butcher of them all, 
Nikita Khrushchev, and 
much fanfare is made 
throughout the country, 
somewhere is buried the 
story that Mack Parker’s 
killers will go free. This is 
justice by the U. S. butchers. 
This is the law of the land 
that the Negro people have 
faced for years. It is about 
time that white Americans 
stand up and be counted on 
which side they stand. 


MONEY USED BY UNION 
COULD HELP STEELWORKERS' FAMILIES 


River Rouge, Mich. — We 
are hearing a lot of news 
now about different unions 
pledging money to help us 
who are out on strike. 

But do you know where 
this money is going to? You 
can bet the men on strike in 
the steel mills and their 
families won’t see a nickel 
of it. 

* 4= * 

WHAT THEY’RE going to 
do with that money is buy 
up a lot of space in news- 
papers and on TV to put the 
case of the union to the 
“public.” 

To me, that’s just a lot of 
waste of good money that 
could be helping to feed the 
men and their families. 


or TV or both. What they 
said in that letter was old 
news to us when we got it. 

But think of the expense 
involved in those letters. 
That money could have fed 
a lot of hungry people. 


NEGRO TECHNICIAN 
MEETS HOSTILITY 

PITTSBURGH — A white 
jobber I know has a Negro 
working for him who is high- 
ly skilled in electronics, and 
sends him out to handle all 
sorts of complex equipment, 
installing it in various parts 
of the United States. 

One time the job was in 
West Virginia. The Negro 
worker made a flying trip 
with the other white work- 
ers to install some scientific 


has been mentioned about 
the working conditions that 
the workers struck over in 
the first place. 

One worker knows the 
union leaders well. He said, 

“If you think about it, in all 
the strikes in the past 3 or 4 
years over the same griev- 
ances of speed-up and un- 
safe conditions, the Inter- 
national sits by until some 
workers get fired and then 
they step in to bargain. The 
issue then becomes not the 
working conditions but the 
fired workers. Then they get 
some fired workers back or 
make some agreement on it 
and call the strike settled 1” 
— Detroit Auto Worker 


And don’t let anyone kid 
you that there aren’t 
plenty of steelworkers and 
their families who are 
wondering where their 
next meal is coming from. 

You take my local for 
example. They sent us all a 
letter telling us what was 
going on in negotiations in 
New York between the 
union and the company. 
Now that’s about 10,000 let- 
ters, each one with a four- 
cent stamp, plus the cost of 
the paper and envelopes and 
the work of people to get 
them out. 

# * * 

THERE ISN’T a steel- 
worker who hasn’t kept up 
with all the news by radio 


equipment in the plant. 
When he walked in, every- 
one looked up. They had 
never seen a highly skilled 
Negro technician. 

The boss made a point of 
refusing to call him “Mister” 
even though the head man 
of the group had introduced 
him as “Mister” to all the 
employees there. One white 
man got especially aroused 
when he saw the white girls 
calling him “Mister” and 
when he needed to ask him 
any question he called out, 
“Hey, John.” 

The Negro worker replied, 
“My name is Mr. Butler. 
Only close family friends 
call me John, and I do not 
consider you one of my close 
friends.” 

The white worker was just 
burning up and the next 
time called him by his first 
name again. This time the 
Negro answered,' “Okay, 
Sam.” 

The white worker called 
him “Mister” from then on. 

•—Negro Housewife 


DETROIT NEWS & LETTERS COMMITTEE CONSIDERS 

The World We Lire In 

TIME: SUNDAY EVENINGS 7 TO 9 P.M. 
PLA CE: 8751 GRAND RIV ER 

October 18 — Editing Meeting 
October 25 — The A.F.L.-C.I.O. and 
The U.A.W. Conventions 
BE SURE TO ATTEND — BRING YOUR FRIENDS 
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EDITORIAL 

STRIKES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 

One million out on strike. That was a conservative 
estimate reported at the beginning of October. Workers 
throughout the United States showed by walking out that 
they would not be intimidated by any new or old anti- 
labor laws. One million workers in Steel, Auto, on the 
Docks and in numerous small shops were out — with still 
yet another strike impending, that of the Railway workers. 

IN DETROIT, area workers at the small Cross com- 
pany, manufacturers of Automation machines, are having 
a show down fight to keep their union. The company is 
determined to break the union and has used every trick 
in the book against the workers, in a bid to outdo the 
Kohler corporation in anti-unionism. 

USE OF THE TAFT-HARTLEY 

While workers walked the picket lines Eisenhower 
entertained Khrushchev, and when Khrushchev left he 
invoked the Taft-Hartley, slave labor law, while vacation- 
ing in California. He used it first against the Dock workers 
and then against the steelworkers whom he claimed were 
endangering the “economic health” of the nation. 

* * * 

BIG BUSINESS big shots have never doubted that 
they had Ike in their pocket and his recent action urged 
by the Steel bosses with the support of American Motors 
shows how right they are. Big business with- the president 
of American Motors as their spokesman is not content with 
merely the Taft-Hartley and Landrum-Griffin laws' but 
are urging . the passage of still more anti-labor legislation 
to tie up the workers. No doubt we will hear still more 
from them if there is no strike settlement at the end of 
the 80-day “cooling off” period provided for in the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Labor Secretary Mitchell has already warned 
if this is the case, Congress which reconvenes early in 
January will have to enact more legislation. 

WHILE THE ADMINISTRATION and big business 
are acutely aware of the unrest throughout the country 
and determined to control the workers, not a single shadow 
of this unrest appeared in the deliberations of the A.F.L.- 
C.I.O. bureaucrats. who met in convention in San Francisco 
at the very height of the strikes. 

WHILE THE A.F.L.-C.I.O. conventions have produced 
nothing but futility ever since the artificial merger con- 
vention of 1956, the: 1959 convention will go down in 
history, not for what it accomplished, but for the new low 
it reached. 

The big shots gave a lot of double talk about 
human rights, while A. Philip Randolph, an inter- 
national vice president of the A.F.L.-C.I.O. and the 
head of the Sleeping Car Porters Union, attacked the 
lily-white practices of the Railway Brotherhoods. He 
proposed the motion that the A.F.L.-C.I.O. give the 
member unions 6 months to eliminate discriminatory 
practices which bar Negro workers from membership 
or face expulsion. 

He was voted down. 

The one thing that will be long remembered from this 
convention is President of the A.F.L.-C.I.O., Meany’s 
abusive shouting down not of the motion alone but the 
shocking display of shouting down A. Philip Randolph 
himself. Through all this Reuther sat silent and gave his 
voting strength to Meany. 

AUTOMATION— MAN KILLER 

The union leaders are not fighting for any of the 
demands of the production workers. Automation, which 
these leaders failed to fight from its inception into the 
factories, is a man-killer. News & Letters has printed 
workers’ articles about these monster machines. Produc- 
tion has been speeded up beyond imagination. Automation 
is forced on workers who physically and mentally cannot 
take its in-human motions and are literally dropping dead 
in the factories. A striking Michigan steelworker who got a 
job in an auto plant to try to make ends meet said, “You 
know the speed-up from Automation in the steel mills is 
back breaking but working in that auto shop was some- 
thing. I never saw anyone forced to work so fast in all 
my life. I had to quit. I couldn’t take it.” 

NEITHER THE Administration, big business or the 
labor leaders are concerned with this. But the workers on 
strike are concerned, with their very lives at stake. 

* * * 

IN PEIPING, after his U. S. visit, Khrushchev said, 
“Eisenhower is a man who enjoys the absolute confidence 
of his people.” 

A million striking American workers have answered 
the lie. 
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KHRUSHCHEV'S VISIT 

Khrushchev took over 
TV - — around the clock. I 
have never seen such cov- 
erage except once in four 
years when the Republic- 
an and Democratic con- 
ventions might get it. 
From the time he landed 
in Washington they 
broadcast his speeches 
complete (and they are 
long.) There was a TV 
camera at every corner 
on all his visits. Then 
there were news com- 
mentaries and summaries 
while he slept. 

What it meant was that 
for twelve hours a day, 
the TV world audience 
was being fed the most 
complete vulgarization of 
Marxism I have ever seen. 
With every question 
Khrushchev answered, he 
tried to identify what 
they have in Russia with 
Marxism. 

The only answer to all 
this perversion can come 
from us and the Marxist 
Humanist theory we base 
ourselves on. The “Two 
Worlds” column last issue 
was magnificent on the 
purpose of Khrushchev’s 
trip. 

Committee Member 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

The cartoon last issue 
was one of the best I’ve 
seen. It really hits the nail 
on the head and cuts 
through all the nonsense 
about Khrushchev’s visit. 
I admire (as you “admire” 
a ferocious tiger) the way 
he can say something 
which on the surface is 
witty, even friendly, but 
underneath is a very 
brutal threat. 

For example, he said in 
his first talk how he had 
left Moscow in the morn- 
ing which is good luck or 
something in Russia and 
when he got here it was 
still morning. He said 
what close neighbors we 
are. (And how easily we 
can blast each other off 
the face of the earth.) 

Mother of Two 
New England 
* * * 

A worker in our shop 
who came from Russia as 
a little boy was mad be- 
cause Khrushchev called 
himself a Communist. He 
said he was no more a 
Communist than Ike is. 
The only thing he liked 
was when Khrushchev 
called Reuther a dictator. 
We all liked that. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

These visits between 
Ike and Nik may mean no 
war immediately — but 
that “breather” in our age 
just means depression^ 
Russia or Khrushchev 
won’t buy enough Ameri- 
can cars to keep the auto 
industry going. 

Auto Worker 
Los Angeles 


I don’t think this coun- 
try could even dream of 
going along with Russia’s 
proposal to disarm. There 
are too many unemployed 
here right now. If they 
stopped the war prepara- 
tions can you imagine 
what would happen? 

Production Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

I never heard so much 
talk about Russia before 
at work as in the last few 
•days. It kind of scares me 
because it seems to be a 
little too sympathetic. Yet 
they seem to know that if 
this line was in Russia, 
they’d make you work as 
hard or harder. 

Production Worker 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

Khrushchev sounds 
pretty good until you 
begin to prod him about 
Hungary. One guy at 
work said that Russians 
are all godless and an- 
other answered hipn that 
he read about Mr. K. say- 
ing that he would swear 
on any bible that Nixon 
would. He said that 
Khrushchev uses God as 
much as Nixon. 

Auto Worker 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

The trip to the moon 
was another Sputnik but 
treated like a form 
o f transportation for 
Khrushchev. 

He mentioned it in his 
first speech and no more 
— nothing must take the 
spotlight from Khrush- 
chev. And America was 
willing not to discuss it 
and not have it on the 
front pages. 

The reaction of the sci- 
entists was one of great 
admiration and congratu- 
lations to the Russian 
scientists. But it was not 
in the news for more than 
12 hours. 

Reader 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

WAR . . . AND "PEACE" 

I read that 23 babies in 
one week died in Italy of 
some sort of intestinal in- 
fection, and felt right 
away that it was probably 
Strontium 90. 

Working Woman 
Detroit 

* * * 

One of the first things 
that hits you about our 
town is preparation for 
war. There is an armory 
here that makes small 
weapons for the armed 
forces. You see parts of 
the armory set up all over 
town. 

The other thing is that 
there is a big SAC base 
nearby and so we hear the 
jets roaring over all the 
time. At first it scared me 
to death, not just the 
sound, but what it meant, 
what it could mean. 

Now I am used to it — 
how quickly we can “ad- 


just” to death. Sometimes 
they break the sound har- 
rier and there is a terrific 
boom like thunder and the 
houses shake a little. And 
yet when you look up in 
the sky and see that white 
trail, or see the plane it- 
self, you fhink what 
power for good that could 
be, and even how beauti- 
ful it is. 

Newcomer 
New England 

* * $ 

The positive aspect of 
Khrushchev’s recent visit 
is not his gift of “Peace” 
through total disarma- 
ment. Rather it is that for 
the first time the two 
powers that are dividing 
the world between them 
met on a brilliantly lit 
stage for all to see. 

This spectacle of the two 
potential radio - active - 
poisoners of all humanity 
seeking a deal over the 11- 
bomb, brings into sharp 
focus the kind of labor 
that daily adds poison to 
the life of the individual 
laborer in each nation. 
Much was said about so- 
cialist planning and 
achievement as well as 
American prosperity and 
democracy; but nothing 
about the kind of human 
existence that is the es- 
sence of News & Letters — 
the growth of the whole 
individual through his 
work; unified activity of 
mind and hand that is as 
essential to a man’s life as 
oxygen; the need to re- 
unite the producer and his 
product. Here democratic 
capitalism see eye to eye. 

Peace is meaningless in 
the kind of a World where 
daily each worker returns 
to the factory only after 
a war with himself. 

MD 

Los Angeles 

LEADERS AND RANKS 

We know that at least 
10 workers have died at 
Chrysler from the speed- 
up, which the Union 
hasn’t said a thing about. 
When I read that Chrysler 
had made some 58 millions 
this year, all I could think 
about was those men who 
died making it. The Union 
talks about the nickels 
and dimes they’ve won for 
us in pay-increases, but a 
man’s life isn’t measured 
in nickels and dimes. 

Chrysler Worker 
Detroit 

* *" 

l don’t see much differ- 
ence between the way 
Khrushchev acts with his 
workers and the way Reu- 
ther acts with us. What 
Mr. K. says goes there, 
and what Reuther says 
goes here. I guess they can 
strike in Russia if Khrush- 
chev gives them the 
orders to, just like we can 
strike if Reuther tells us 
to — but if we strike for 
ourselves, they call it an 
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“illegal” wildcat and we 
can be fired by the com- 
pany and expelled from 
the Union. As far as the 
plant itself goes, that’s 
our own Siberia. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

A foreman was riding 
my co-worker and had 
him pretty mad. He finally 
turned to the foreman and 
said, “Krushchev is leav- 
ing tomorrow. He brought 
100 people with him, but 
I wish he could take 200 
back.” The foreman asked 
him what he meant, and 
the worker told him, “I 
have a list all ready for 
him. I’d send Reuther 
back with him first, and 
you second, and there are 
98 others I have in mind 
to follow.” The foreman 
left in a hurry and never 
did come back all day. 

Production Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

The Chrysler Mack plant 
is so empty now that on 
the 3rd floor all you see 
is the floor, walls and ceil- 
ing. The fourth floor is the 
same with the exception 
of one department that 
has maybe 120-150 work- 
ers. The press room on the 
ground floor may have 
200 people. In the whole 
place there might be 180 
welders and helpers. 

They said that with the 
new model they would use 
not more than a half of 
the people they had on the 
old model. I can tell you 
there is not more than one 
third — even less than that 
—left in that plant. That 
means the majority of 
those workers are out in 
the streets now. 

At top capacity this 
plant used to employ 35,- 
000 workers. That was in 
1956, or 55. And the way 
they have us work now 
they’re killing the men 
who are left. 

Production Worker 
Detroit 

* % * 

I was laid off from the 
Ford Motor Co. November 
of 1957. They just called 
me back the beginning of 
October — 1959. 

While I was off I was in 
a car accident and am not 
completely recovered, but 
the doctor passed me as 
OK for work. Only the 
Ford labor relations board 
couldn’t find a job for me 
to do. So here I am again, 
an , . . 

Unemployed Ford Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

Chrysler announced in 
the paper that they have 
enough steel to work until 
November, but they didn’t 
say how many hours a 
week we are going to 
work. I got called back 
after model change-over 
and eight days later I was 
laid off for two more days. 

Chrysler Worker 
Los Angeles 


Equal opportunity and 
being able to go get a job 
without the fear that you 
are going to be turned 
away because of your 
color even though you 
qualify — that’s what is im- 
portant to me right now 
because I have been out of 
work 2 years. It’s hard for 
anyone to get a job these 
days, but when they turn 
me away because I am 
Negro it just makes me 
angry. 

Reader 

Detroit 

* .'i! * 

NEGRO STRUGGLE 

The 1954 court decision 
didn’t say integrate one 
grade at a time. To me it 
meant the whole school. 

This one grade at a time 
is just a way to get around 
integration. 

Negro Worker 
' Detroit 

* * * 

I can’t understand how 
any white would want to 
keep the children separate 
in the schools because of 
a fear that they’d start to 
mingle. 

White and colored have 
been working next to each 
other in the shops for a 
long time, and yet they 
don’t visit each other or 
continue as friends after 
work. The kids being to- 
gether in the schools prob- 
aby wouldn’t mix any 
better. > 

I think the real reason 
they don’t want the kids 
to go to school together is 
that the whites don’t want 
the colored to learn their 
politics. 

Negro Mother 
Detroit 

* * * 

What the Negro people 
need is to become re- 
spectable, to get better 

economic advantages and 
better themselves. 

Negro Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

The Negro leadership is 
quite respectable and has 
lots of money — but look 
what they do with that 
money and respectability 
to remain in the favor of 
the whites They’ve been 
carrying on a vicious cam- 
paign in the press and 

blame the Negro people 
for everything. 

That has simply given 
the green light to the po- 
lice to beat up Negro teen- 
agers. 

I was certainly glad to 
read about it when more 
than a dozen mothers 
stormed the police station 
to get one woman’s 14- 
year-old son out'. They 
didn’t need eye-witness re- 
ports to know what was 
going to happen to . him 
once he got in there. They 
called extra police squads 
to the station — but they 
let him go home with his 
mbther pretty fast. 

Negro Worker 
Detroit 


Police brutality is not 
something that just hap- 
pened. It’s been going on 
for years and it is about 
time that something is 
done about it. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

MARXIST HUMANISM 

To my notion, this 
paper gives everybody a 
chance to express them- 
selves in their own words 
and not be ashamed of it 
afterwards. 

Until the people in the 
U. S. b e g i n to pull to- 
gether, we won’t be much 
good. Until we can get our 
thoughts together like in 
News and Letters, we 
can’t begin to solve our 
problems. 

New Subscriber 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

We haven’t yet found 
the way to get all those 
who agree with us to join 
us, but just putting out 
the paper regularly, and 
just having somebody tell 
us that he “agrees with . 
everything in it” is im- 
portant, even if that same 
person doesn’t join us 
right away. We have 
plenty to say, and the 
workers have plenty to 
say, and putting it down 
for others , to read is not 
just “talking” about some- 
thing. It is “doing” some- 
thing about it. Nobody 
else in the world is even 
looking in the right direc- 
tion for the answers. 

Committee Member 
Detroit 

afs sfs sfc 

Last issue you printed 
a ' letter predicting that 
soon everybody would be 
hopping on the Humanist 
bandwagon under other 
names. It did not take long 
to come true. 

Ambassador Henry 
Cabot Lodge recently pro- 
claimed that this stinking 
system was not really 
capitalism, but something 
called new “Economic 
Humanism”. If this has 
anything human about it, 
please count me out. 

MARXIST Humanist 
Pittsburgh Pa. 

-* * * 

I read Marxism and 
Freedom. I was able to 
get it in the Mitchell Li- 
brary here in Glasgow. 
While I do not agree with 
it entirely, it delighted 
me. Some of the chapters 
would stand publication 
as separate works. It is an 
outstanding work. 

The politically minded 
workers must be assisted 
to get the Trotsky-Stalin 
poison out of their sys- 
tems. It seems to me that 
the issue of Workers’ 
Councils versus the State 
is coming to the forefront. 
The Russian leaders are 
scared about it and are 
making themselves ridi- 
culous. They will never 
forget Hungary. 

H. McShane 
Scotland 


TWO WORLDS 

By Raya Dunayevskaya, Author 
of Marxism and Freedom 

EISENHOWER-KHRUSHCHEV SPECTACULAR 

(Continued from Page 1) 

struggle for world domination — we will have “peace,” 
and trade. The biggest victory was won by that part of 
Big Business which wishes to do business with Russia. 

And this contains the greatest of all threats to the 
American working class, for the -simple reason that at the 
base of the “doing business with Khrushchev” is the 
pressure to do as Khrushchev does to his workers. Let us 
not forget that the biggest “insult” to Eisenhower came 
not from a “foreigner” but from his own golf playmates— 
Big Industry, specifically Steel. 

Here was the President of the United States, the most 
powerful single ruler in the whole world, wishing to show 
off the steel industry to his most potent rival, Russia, and 
willing to invoke the Taft-Hartley Act to get the workers 
back to the mills — and the steel industry, feeling it had 
not yet succeeded in compelling submission on the part of 
its workers, said, “NO!” The “No” was loud and clear and 
insulting, but Eisenhower chose to obey it because his 
capitalist mentality agreed that the American workers 
must be chained to the machine and factory management. 
ALL IS NOT WELL IN RUSSIA 

Returning to these class fundamentals also illuminates 
the other side of this state-capitalist world, Russia — and 
ensures that we do not forget that Khrushchev came here 
not because all was well at home, but because it wasn’t. 

IF the Russian workers had meekly accepted the 
Khrushchev 7-Year Plan with its impossible goals of in- 
creased labor productivity, instead of having been so 
ingenious in their slowdown, Russia would have achieved 
what it wanted, and would not have had to come begging 
for trade with the country it is supposedly well on the 
way to “surpassing.” 

IF the Russian peasantry had been eager to obey 
quotas and over-reach them, instead of having been so 
ingenious in its resistance to them, Russia, technologically 
capable of reaching the moon, would not have been so 
technologically backward in its agriculture that it had to 
have its Number One Man go to praise Iowa corn and 
Midwest cattle and eat hotdogs, without vodka, to boot. 

IF the Russian youth were not so restive and frus- 
trated at the new society that has been promised them for 
three decades but which they haven’t yet seen, then 
Khrushchev might had addressed himself to them instead 
of to his best friends — the American capitalist class. 

USURPING THE BANNER OF MARXISM 

Khrushchev, however, has one advantage none of the 
other capitalist rulers have — he is travelling under the 
usurped banner of Marxism, although Communist totali- 
tarianism is the exact opposite of that great banner of 
liberation. Indeed, the stupidities of the State Department 
are nowhere seen so clearly as in the fact that they thought 
their image of socialism with horns would keep the 
American masses “in place.” It is clear, instead, that they 
have a very different public to deal with since the visit of 
that master showman, Khrushchev — not because his hands 
are bloody, which they are — but because he has usurped 
the banner of Marxism and knows how to expose the other 
capitalists’ war-mongering so that the great desire for 
peace on the part of the peoples seems answered. And 
Khrushchev isn’t limiting his peace overture to America. 

WAR & PEACE 

From the United States to Algeria, from China to 
Germany, from France to South Africa, the one theme 
Russia is playing now is “peace.” Even reaching the moon 
was played down for “peace,” as if all along they aren’t 
testing the thrusts, not for scientific space exploration, but 
for war weapons to hurtle across continents and threaten 
the very existence of mankind. And the people are just 
supposed to sit with folded arms, peacefully forget their 
class struggle, and be drowned in illusions of peace! 

But — just as the steel workers have refused to be 
cowed, although their stomachs are getting pretty empty, 
and just as all workers, Americah and European and 
African, refuse to separate their fight for bread from that 
for freedom — so the workers in each country on each side 
of the Atlantic, will prove to be the real antagonists 
against these hypocritical state-capitalist leaders. Until 
that struggle is settled, no others can be — because all the 
others only lead back to the same old exploitative society. 
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Thinking It Out 

By Robert Ellery 

THIRD ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
HUNGARIAN REVOLUTION 


The tremors of revolt that 
shook Eastern Europe in- 
1956, spurred the Hungarian 
youth to action. The Buda- 
pest students on October 23, 
just three years ago covered 
that city with leaflets bear- 
ing demands that found 
workers and intellectuals in 
ready sympathy. The Rus- 
sian puppet Communist gov- 
ernment wasn’t disposed to 
meet the demands. Full scale 
revolution began. 

The revolution lasted but 
a fortnight', and then it was 
overwhelmed by % million 
Russian troops, armored di- 
. visions and artillery. 

It exposed there and then 
the nonsense that the era 
of Khrushchev’s “collective 
leadership” would be any 
less brutal than had been the 
Stalin era. Thousands of 
W estern European Com- 
munists who had stomached 
the Stalin regime tore up 
their party cards, disgusted 
by the indefensible slaugh- 
ter of Hungarian workers 
and students that had been 
masterminded by the new 
“democratized” Russian 
counter revolutionary lead- 
ership. The “collective lead- 
ership” that Khrushchev 
espoused at the 20th Con- 
gress of the Russian Com- 
munist Party lasted only 
long enough for him to dis- 
pose of it. Today he is party 
boss, state boss and now 
ambassador boss. 

IKE AND ADLAI 

The Eisenhower govern- 
ment offered bleeding Hun- 
gary sympathy and nothing 
else, and three years later 
during Khrushchev’s recent 
tour the State Department 
cautioned against riling him 
with any questions concern- 
. ing that country. 

Adlai Stevenson, brain 


trust of the Democratic 
party behaved like a com- 
plete idiot on the occasion of 
his Iowa luncheon with 
Khrushchev. Talking all 
kinds of nonsense to get the 
butcher of Budapest to 
smile, he became serious 
only long enough to wish 
him long life and many more 
years in power. 

“SEE NO EVIL” 

So horrifying is the 
prospect of H Bomb ICBM 
warfare that the shaky 
temporary truce between 
the two capitalist giants, 
Russia and America, has 
ellicited a “see no evil” 
attitude from all shades of 
intellectuals. As if wishful 
thinking could replace 
harsh economic laws, they 
have exchanged reason for 
fantasy. 

One such correspondent 
who visited Hungary re- 
cently reports that the peo- 
ple are trying to coexist with 
their Russian installed gov- 
ernment. He says things are 
much better in Hungary 
now. Why? Because there 
are more consumer goods on 
the market. More motor- 
cycles to be had. 

The demands the Hungar- 
ian students made on Octo- 
ber 23rd were clear. They 
spoke of things like freedom 
of speech, withdrawal of 
Russian troops, reduction of 
the work norms. The work- 
ers who organized into 
workers’ councils demanded 
their recognition. 

The early demands of the 
Freedom Fighters developed 
in the course of the battle 
to a cry for a totally new 
way of life. Anyone who 
pretends to believe they can 
be satisfied with refrigera- 
tors and motorcycles is an 
intellectual coward. 


STUDENT WANTS YOUTH TO 
UNDERSTAND WORKERS’ PROBLEMS 


DETROIT — The supposed 
topic under discussion of a 
small youth group that met 
recently was the current 
steel strike. It surprised me 
to find out how ignorant to 
the conditions of labor the 
kids in the group are, especi- 
ally since a few of their par- 
ents used to work, or are 
working in the shop. 

We all agreed that the 
oppression in the sweat 
shops is wrong and should 
be changed. But one of the 
girls, whose father handles 
grievences for one of the big 
three auto companies, thinks 
that everything isn’t as bad 
as it is made out to be just 
because of her father’s posi- 
tion. 

She says she knows that 
what she says is so because 
her father brings home 
grievences every night, and 
then takes them back the 
next day. 

I put her on the spot 
when I said that evident- 
ly her father wasn’t doing 
a very good job on griev- 
ences or he wouldn’t be 


taking so many home each 
night. It gave her some- 
thing to think about. 

The next point talked 
about was speed-up. As far 
as I was concerned, it was 
a very confusing discussion 
because they disconnected 
speed-up from the automa- 
tion machine and everything 
else connected with labor. 

In talking about the au- 
tomation machine, every- 
one concluded that it was a 
job-killer. But I was the 
only one who said it was 
a man-killer, too, because 
one man has to do the 
work of at least three men 
to make up for the work 
the unemployed should be 
doing. 

The father of one of the 
kids didn’t help much on 
that point. He said that he 
knew a worker, a union of- 
ficial, and all he did was put 
a roll of wire in his machine, 
press the starter, and then 
sit back on his stool and read 
his paper until the red light 
said to put more wire in the 
machine. 


DELINQUENCY 
THE WORLD 
OVER 

LOS ANGELES— The Los 
| Angeles Times covered 
' “juvenile delinquency” as an 
international p h e n omenon. 
The article described the 
gangs of the world — their 
purposes and t a c t i cs. 
England, Italy, Germany, 
Japan, Argentina, Laos, the 
USSR and the USA, as well 
as many other countries, all 
have gangs. 

Two ways to combat these 
gangs stood out in my mind. 
In Laos, sterilization was 
proposed to end gangs, as 
Nazi a tactic as I have ever 
heard of. And in Athens the 
youth have their heads 
shaved, they are handcuffed 
with a sign describing their 
crime hanging from their 
necks, and in this fashion 
they are marched through 
the streets! 

These methods of punish- 
ing youth seem more inhu- 
man than the crimes com- 
mitted. I think it would 
make me want to do some- 
thing really terrible in order 
to “deserve” that kind of 
punishment. 

TOKEN 

INTEGRATION 

LOS ANGELES— Integra- 
tion in the South is still 
taking place only on a token 
basis. In Little Rock the 
Negroes are fighting just to 
maintain the foothold they 
had two years ago. In the 
Southern states the vast ma- 
jority, and in some states, all 
the schools, have no integra- 
tion what soever. It has been 
five years since the Supreme 
Court decision on school de- 
segregation. Yet neither the 
President nor Congress has 
done anything to see that 
school desegregation is car- 
ried forth in the South. 

While it is true that the 
President did order troops 
into Little Rock in 1957, he 
still has not said whether he 
wants integration. 

The Congress which was 
elected last November was ! 
supposed to be one of the 
most liberal. They promised 
that there would be effective 
civil rights legislation. Yet 
Congress has now adjourned 
with no new civil rights leg- 
islation. In fact, the Civil 
Rights Commission, which 
was initiated before this 
session of Congress, almost 
was abandoned. 

—High School Youth 

If the youth of today can’t, 
or won’t understand the 
crises around them, they 
can’t hope to know and 
understand their own role 
in society. It is important for 
the youth to have this under- 
standing because we are the 
least understood. 

— High School Student 


Communists 
Back DeGaulle 

;? • ; i 

As usual, Russian Com- 
munism exposes its hands 
not where it merely 
speaks, but where it acts 
— whether that be against 
its own proletariat or 
against the Hungarian 
Freedom Fighters. Pres- 
ently, the period of peace 
Russia desires is so urgent 
for it that the Commun- 
ists throughout the world 
have very nearly forgot- 
ten about the class strug- 
gle in any -country, in- 
cluding the colonial world. 
Thus M. Leon Felix, the 
French Communist lead- 
er, has just published a 
long statement in their of- 
ficial organ, Humanite, to 
the effect that the Alger- 
ian resistance movement 
is a “responsible body” 
and would not flatly re- 
ject the offer “as General 
De Gaulle hoped.” The 
last phrase is the meek 
attempt to pretend that 
they are not quite like all 
the other betrayers of the 
colonial movements of lib- 
eration when they de- 
mand that they capitulate 
to De Gaulle because, al- 
legedly, although De 
Gaulle offered the plan, 
he really “hoped” it would 
be refused! 

Old Politico 
Detroit 

WORKERS MUST 
PRODUCE WHILE 
IKE-NIK CHAT 

Los Angeles — Khrush- 
chev makes me think Of the 
war and destruction which 
could come through him. All 
this visiting back and forth 
isn’t any more than a game, 
and all that Ike and Nik 
have at stake in this game is 
my life and the lives of my 
family. 

All this talking may post- 
pone the war that they want 
to have and it keeps me alive 
a little longer so I can pro- 
duce more and work more 
and get nothing more out of 
it but just barely keep my 
head above water. Ike and 
Nik battle about which has 
freer and more prosperous 
workers. ... I don’t know 
about the workers over 
there, but personally I’m 
tired, not prosperous and I 
don’t feel very free. I’d bet 
anything that the workers 
there aren’t as free or well 
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Khrushchev Critic 
Brutally Beaten 

San Francisco papers re- 
ported on Sept. 23, the 
brutal beating of Ferenc 
Isazk, a Hungarian who 
fled Hungary in 1956. He 
made a speech against Mr. 
Khrushchev and in this 
land of freedom this is not 
permissible at the mo- 
ment. Mr. Khrushchev is 
Ike’s buddy. 

The papers didn’t report 
what Mr. Isazk said but it 
is clear that he must have 
hit home. 

It took a man that had 
lived under the Russian 
rule to stand up and be 
heard, while American of- 
ficials wined and dined 
the “charming” deadly 
Mr. Khrushchev. 

I wonder if those Holly- 
wood stars, Mayors, Gov- 
ernors and the like will 
travel to San Francisco to 
shake Mr. Isazk’s hand? 

Were they Russian Se- 
cret Police agents that 
beat up Mr. Isazk or just 
fellow travelers? But from 
now on in this land of 
freedom Mr, Isazk lives in 
fear. 

— Angry Citizen 

* * * 

I think the biggest 
crime is letting Khrush- 
chev get away with 
identifying what he 
stands for with Marx- 
ism. 

Reader 
Los Angeles 


off as we are, though it’s 
hard to see how there could 
be much difference when 
you come home beat and 
grab a little food before you 
fall into bed and then stay 
awake half the night wond- 
ering how to pay the bills. 

Mr. K’s visit won’t mean I 
get up any later in the morn- 
ing or that my machine will 
go any slower or demand 
any less work or that I’ll feel 
alive when I get home. 

Ike and Nik visiting are 
like the Ford Motor com- 
pany visiting with Reuther. 
Those people aren’t con- 
sidering me or people like 
me. We are the only ones 
that are concerned with our 
problems in the shop and 
our families and it is only 
the ones concerned with 
these problems that will and 
can do something about 
them. 

— Production Worker 
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Reprinted From: 

THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 

Friday, August 21, 1959 — LONDON, ENGLAND 

for OUR BRITISH READERS — We are happy to announce a. British Edition of Marxism and 
Freedom. Other News will follow in future i ssues. 

Marx’s Heirs And Antecedents 

RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA: Marxism and Freedom from 1776 Until Today. 384 pp. New York: Book- 
man Associates. London: Vision Press 48s. 


The author of this book 
was for a short time one of 
Trotsky’s secretaries; and, 
though she cannot be de- 
scribed as an orthodox Trot- 
skyite (if such a category 
exists), her thinking has 
been deeply influenced by 
Trotsky’s criticism, from a 
Marxist standpoint, of the 
Stalinist regime. Above all, 
she is steeped in the Marxist 
tradition. But it seems im- 
possible to discuss Marxism 
to-day without becoming in- 
volved in more recent con- 
troversies. Was Lenin a 
faithful Marxist, or did he 
“adapt” or “falsify” Marxism 
in order to make it fit Rus- 
sian conditions? Did he vin- 
dicate the earlier against the 
later Marx? Did Stalin break 
with Marxism? And did he 
also turn his back on Lenin- 
ism? How in Marxist terms 
should the Stalinist regime 
be described? And what pro- 
spect does the future offer to 
the Marxist— in the Soviet 
Union or in the United 
States? Mrs. Dunayevskaya’s 
book, which starts as a 
straight interpretation o f 
Marxism, soon begins to re- 
volve round these 64,000-dol- 
lar questions, 

* * * 

As the title suggests, 
Marxism and Freedom stres- 
ses Marx’s position as the 
heir and exponent of the lib- 
eral and humanist traditions 
of Western rationalism. 
Marx denounces the “alien- 
ation” of the human person- 
ality of the worker inherent 
in capitalism, and treats 
socialism as the essential 
condition of the liberation of 
labour. “Marxism is a theory 
of liberation or it is nothing.” 
This aspect of Marx’s teach- 
ing emerges most conspicu- 
ously in his earlier writings, 
and accounts for a certain 
Utopian element in Marxism 
which reappears strongly in 
the period of the Paris Com- 
mune. Mrs. Dunayevskaya 
gives in an appendix a trans- 
lation of two early manu- 
scripts by Marx which were 
first published in Moscow in 
the 1920s. This is claimed as 
the “first English publica- 


SPECIAL OFFER — $5 

Marxism & Freedom 

. . . from 1776 until Today 

by RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA 

This anti-Communist study of 
the American roots of Marx- 
ism relates man’s struggles 
for freedom from the start of 
the factory system, nearly 200 
years ago, to the sputniks of 
today. 

A Book for Every Worker 


tion,” though as a matter of 
fact another translation has 
been issued almost simul- 
taneously in a collection of 
Marx’s Economic and Philo- 
sophical Manuscripts of 1844 
issued by the Foreign Lan- 
guages Publishing House in 
Moscow. 

* * * 

The most original and at 
the same time most contro- 
versial part of Mrs. Duna- 
yevskaya’s book is her treat- 
ment of Lenin. She includes 
in translation a section of 
Lenin’s Philosophical Note- 
books first published long 
after his death — an abstract 
made by him in the autumn 
of 1914 of Hegel’s Logic, 
while he was engaged on an 
article on Marx for a Russian 
encyclopedia — and repre- 
sents it as a fundamental 
t u r n i n g-point in Lenin’s 
thought. It is true that in 
Lenin, as in Marx, there 
were always two conflicting 
strains. Lenin was always a 
revolutionary who passion- 
ately believed in the libera- 
tion of the workers. But he 
was also an organizer, and 
therefore not one of those 
who were prepared to carry 
liberty to its logical extrem- 
ity in anarchism. Already In 
1902 he had published in 
What is to be Done? his 
views on the necessity for 
disciplined party organiza- 
tion, in which both Rosa 
Luxemburg and the youth- 
ful Trotsky detected the 
symptoms o f dictatorship. 
Even in 1905 it was Trotsky 
rather than Lenin who hail- 
ed and celebrated the spon- 
taneous action of the prole- 
tariat in the Soviets. It was 
only in 1917 that the Soviets 
came to occupy the central 
place in Lenin’s thought and 
action; and it was in that 
year that he penned the most 
“Utopian” of all his writings, 
State and Revolution, with 
its vision of the centralized 
bureaucratic State of the 
past being replaced by the 
free administration of work- 
ers. . . . 

* * * 

Something can be made 
of this argument. Shifts of 
emphasis, or of point of view, 
occurred in Lenin’s thinking 
and writing at different per- 
iods; in so chequered and 
dramatic a career it would 
be astonishing to f i n d it 
otherwise. It is fair enough 
to trace back the extreme 
anti-state attitude of State 
and Revolution to the shock 
experienced by Lenin in 1914 
when the German (and 
other) social-d emocrats 
threw in their lot with the 
national cause, and logically 
embraced what was to Lenin 
the spurious conception of 
state socialism. 

The remainder of the book 
follows more familiar lines, 
Leninism being opposed to 
Stalinism, and Marxism to 


the form of Communism 
practiced under Stalin and 
Khrushchev. The author is 
emphatic in declaring the 
present regime in the Soviet 
Union to be not socialism 
but state capitalism — “Col- 
lective Leadership under 
Khrushchev, Inc.” The argu- 
ment is well worn and goes 
back to the days of Lenin. 
But, like all terminological 
disputes, it tends to become 
scholastic, and to lose touch 
with realities. Capitalism 
anywhere to-day differs 
widely in many ways from 
the capitalism contemplated 
and analysed by Marx; and 
the assertion that “a single 
capitalist society is governed 
by the same laws as a society 
composed of individual capi - 1 
talists” may be true in some' 
contexts but false in others. 1 
To grind the faces of the; 
workers does not seem to be 
an exclusive characteristic of ; 
capitalist societies. Mrs. j 
Dunayevskaya’s assumption 
that the present regime in 
the Soviet Union, whatever 
it may be called, cannot and 
will not raise the standard 
of living of the masses of 
workers seems particularly 
rash, and tends to discredit 
the case which she builds on 
it. 

* * * 

The final chapter on 
labour conditions in the 
United States entitled 
“Automation and the New 
Humanism” is too short to 
make it quite clear how the 
outhor applies her concepts 
to capitalism in its current j 
American form. Unlike the] 
earlier sections of the book, 
it is full of portentious but i 
somewhat cryptic pro- 
nouncements. “What is new, 
in Automation, is the maturi- ! 
ty of our age in which the 
totality of the crisis compels 
philosophy, compels a total 
outlook.” “The creation of a 
new society remains the hu- 
man endeavour. The totality 
of the crisis demands, and 
will create, a total solution.” 
Automation is, one gathers, 
the ultimate and complete 
form of the subjection of 
man to the machine — of the 
“alienation” of labour. It can 
only provoke the spontan- 
eous revolt of the workers, 
which must be the beginning 
of any true process^ of liber- 
ation. The conclusion is lost 
in these floating clouds. But 
the book contains enough 
stimulating argument and 
enough glimpses of insight to 
prove attractive and val- 
uable to those whose think- 
ing can accommodate itself 
to the Marxist categories. 

* * Hs 

(Editor’s Note: The American 
edition of Marxism and Freedom 
With the first English publication 
of Marx’s “Private Property and 
Communism” and “Critique of 
the Hegelian Dialectic" was pub- 
lished in 1958. Fully more than 
a year before the Moscow pub- 
lishing house eame out with 
their publication.) 


A DOCTOR SPEAKS 

By M.D. 

OCCUPATIONAL DISABILITY 


Occupational disease has 
an important place in the 
life of the American work- 
ing man and woman. This is 
true in a far deeper sense 
than is ordinarily realized; 
for such disease includes 
much more than the injury 
that is visible and evident. 
The greater part of this ill- 
ness is not legally compen- 
sable nor is its existence i 
even acknowledged. The 
legal recognition of such 
deeper disturbances would 
be suicide for our present 
way of living. 

A HEALTHY LIFE 

There is something funda- 
mental about the word dis- 
ease — “dis” plus “ease” — 
absence of ease. Ease is free- 
dom from pain or physical 
discomfort, freedom from 
mental disturbance or from 
constraint in behavior. It 
suggests naturalness, facil- 
ity, expertness, readiness, 
and calmness; but does not 
exclude exertion or excite- 
ment. This calmness is not 
the stagnation or silence as- 
sociated with absence of life. 
It is rather an inner move- 
ment toward the maintain- 
ance of equilibrium, balance, 
harmony, in all interacting 
forces of the body— chemi- 
cal, physical, electrical. Ease 
is synonomous with a good 
life, a healthy life, and a 
normal life. 

THE GREATER PART of 

man’s activity today centers 
about the way he makes a 
living. Therefore, his well- 
b e i n g — his ease — is very 
closely related to his job. 
Millions of Americans en- 
gaged in labor that is mono- 
tonous, un-interesting, un- 
stimulating, uncreative, 
wasteful, and unproductive 
are not at ease. This is con- 
nected to the fact that a 
man’s labor is not free — that 
is, he is not able to carry on 
his work under conditions 
whereby he can function as 
a whole person. Rather, his 
activity is determined and 
limited by the wants of his 
employer, who uses him and 
his product as he sees fit. 
Under such conditions he 
can neither develop nor 
maintain the internal har- 
mony, -the movement for 
growth and balance so es- 
sential to the state of ease. 
MR. K. LIKES SPEED-UP 

I listened to Mr. Khrush- 
chev in his recent spectacu- 
lar tour across our land. He 
wanted everyone to know 
that his country was “So- 
cialist,” and he lauded the 
activity of workers here as 
well as in the U.S.S.R. 
Though he frequently came 
out triumphant in his tilts 


with American advocates of 
private ownership, he failed 
to show that state ownership 
of property in his country 
has brought about anything 
different in the way men 
labor there — that there is 
ease in the life of the Rus- 
sian worker. Mr. K.’s great- 
est enthusiasm was for the 
beltline system. 

WHERE THERE is a law 
that covers a specific occu- 
pational injury to a worker, 
there are often many ob- 
stacles in its application. 
There are o f f i c i a 1 s and 
agencies of business to see 
that no one gets a “free 
ride.” And there can be 
found also more than a few 
physicians who have become 
so brain-washed by close ties 
with insurance companies 
that they see malingerers in 
almost everyone. 

DOUBT WORKERS’ 
ILLNESSES 

There is often controversy 
over low back injuries, in 
which objective findings and 
subjective symptoms fre- 
quently do not correspond. 
After an injury, a worker 
may have to undergo months 
and even years of disability 
before his symptoms are ac- 
cepted as valid. 

WHEN DOCTORS do not 
have a reliable test for a 
specific disability the pa- 
tient’s complaints are looked 
upon with skepticism. This 
has been true in coal mining 
— an ancient industry. Coal 
dust particles inhaled into 
the lungs, ultimately pro- 
duce a thickening and 
scarring of the lungs called 
Anthracosis. This miner’s 
disease leads to increasing 
shortness of breath. Only re- 
cently, through studies on 
several hundred miners, it 
was recognized that when 
the maximum breathing 
capacity (as obtained by a 
simple formula based on a 
man’s age and body surface) 
is less than sixty per cent 
normal, he generally' has a 
degree of breathlessness 
which incapacitates him 
from the manual labor of 
coal mining. 

HUMAN LIFE 

The revolt of men in its 
various forms growing out 
of the occupational disability 
inseparable from today’s ab- 
normal labor, is pointed to 
by some people as a defect 
of “human nature.” This ex- 
planation serves both as a 
screen to their conscience as 
well as to their eyes. The 
wonderful phenomenon that 
is human life is compelled 
by its very nature to free 
itself from everything which 
brings it closer to death. 
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FIGHT FOR INTEGRATION 


(Continued from Page 1) 


lina. Other states such as the 
border state of Delaware, 
have also gotten around in- 
tegration by using a plan of 
“one grade at a time.” This 
will take only 12 years be- 
fore each grade level has 
token integration. 


The White South has 
shown what it means by 
“progres s.” It took the 
Courts 100 years after the 
Civil War to come up with 
their decision on school in- 
tegration. It has taken the 
white South just 5 years, to 
turn it into “token integra- 
tion.” 


that they were close enough 
to overpower him in that 
time instead of haying to 
shoot him, but they’d rather 
shoot a 16-year-old kid. Like 
I said it is only when we get 
together that we can stop 
this sort of thing.” 


NORTHERN K.K.K. 


During those 5 years how- 
ever the Negro people have 
also shown the world what 
they can do. 


This past summer, for the 
first time in Montgomery, 
Ala., the Negro people 
forced integration in the 
public parks and play- 
grounds. To prevent this, the 
white city officials ordered 
the Montgomery police to 
keep everybody out of the 
parks. Some of the whites, 
caught in between, are say- 
ing that they and their chil- 
dren have to have recrea- 
tional facilities, and that 
they would rather have 
them integrated than not at 
all. 


In the shops themselves 
some KKK elements have 
emerged not against the 
Negro workers only but 
against the union itself. The 
Southern reactionaries, aid- 




ed by new allies, whether it 
be a conscious or uncon- 
scious alliance, among the 
Northern “liberals,” have 
lashed back with this reor- 
ganizing of the Klu Klux 
Klan and White Citizens 
Council openly in the South 
and secretly in the North. In 
the North, workers in the 
shops report the KKKers are 
getting their instructions 
from the Southern white re- 
actionaries with the con- 
nivance and open support of 
Southern politicians on the 
local and national level. 


Recently Federal District 
Judge, Frank Johnson, Jr., 
ruled that*, such segregation 
in parks and of recreational 
facilities was unconstitution- 
al. However, the city offi- 
cials have continued to keep 
all the parks closed. Now 
there will be yet another 
court battle. But Montgom- 
ery is the city of the bus 
boycott and it is precisely 
this that has shown the 
South and the North as well 
that the Negro people will 
not stop until they have 
complete freedom. 


A Negro woman worker 
said, “To put an end' to such 
things the Negro and white 
people have got to get to- 
gether. It’s bad up North too 
We have never had a strug- 
gle up here like that Mont 
gomery bus boycott!” 


READY TO SHOOT 


The police brutality that 
has swept the country 
against teenagers finds the 
Negro youth in the forefront 
of the , abuse. This same 
woman worker told News & 
Letters “Just last week some 
teenagers I know, were 
stopped by police. They 
were told to get out of their 
Car and stand still, ‘don’t 
run!’ One of the boys felt a 
gun in his back. They were 
stopped for no reason at all 
and you know that ‘don’t 
run’ meant they were ready 
to shoot. They looked in the 
girls’ purses and then they 
were allowed to go.” 


THE NORTH 

Today, the Southern white 
poison has spread through- 
out the nation. At the same 
time that segregationists 
demonstrated and planted a 
few bombs against school 
integration in Little Rock, 
Arkansas, white parents in 
the borough of Queens, in 
New York City, demonstrat- 
ed against the transferring 
from crowded schools, Negro 
and Puerto Rican children 
into hitherto all white public 
schools. 

Where the South enacts 
laws to segregate schools by 
force, the North uses not too 
subtle means of segregation 
by discrimination in housing 
and restrictive zoning laws. 

However, the North is still 
not the South, for it is in the 
South that the segregation- 
ists are rooted and show the 
full ugliness of their vio- 
lence. It is the fear and 
weakness of the whites that 
forces them to resort to these 
inhuman tactics of lynching, 
murdering, and with mobs 
threatening, denying small 
children their right to attend 
schools. 


Their fear is the fear that 
grows from the strength of 
the Negro people. The whole 
world has focused attention 
Little Rock and .the 


on 


South. It is seen in the state 
ment made by one of 3 stu- 
dents from Kenya, on being 
asked why they choose 
Little Rock as the city to go 
to school in: 


Our Life and Times 


By PETER MALLORY 


AFTER WASHINGTON— 
PEIPING 

Khrushchev not so si- 
lently stole off to Peiping 
for a new show. He stop- 
ped in Moscow only long 
enough to take a bow or 
two and then hurried off 
to consult his powerful 
Chinese neighbors. 

In China, Mr. K was a 
visitor while new actors 
took the stage. Mao Tse- 
tung and his heir, Lin 
Shao-Chi had a very im- 
pressive show to present. 
Chinese-made jet bombers 
and fighters, Chinese 
tanks and guns, along with 
% million people, paradr 
ed for his benefit. 


gained in the struggle 
against the butchery of 
Chaing Kai-shek. 

Only 5 weeks before 
their great anniversary, 
their phony claims on, the 
industrial front had to be 
denied by the Central 
Committee in the, face of 
reality. 


bear coat and I was look- 
ing for breakfast. I break- 
fasted on the hunter and 
now he has a warm fur 
coat.” Ths is usually the 
result of such compro- 
mises with butchers. 


The 10th anniversary of 
the Chinese Communist 
Party in power had some 
impressive material things 
to show him. New build- 
ings, cleaner, rat and fly- 
free cities, busy factories, 
the emergence of China 
from the age of feudalism 
into the age of 20th cen- 
tury state-capitalist pro- 
duction. 

But the change carried 
its price tag. There were 
food queues in Shanghai 
and other large cities. The 
“planning” of the bureau- 
crats has resulted in chao- 
tic shortages of both 
labor and material things 
for the workers. Popula- 
tions are shifted about like 
chessmen: the peasantry 
mustered into 26,000 com- 
munes; the railroad work- 
ers sent to the docks be- 
cause the dock workers 
had been sent to the rice 
paddies. Office workers 
filled in for those sent to 
the farms and even the 
military laid down their 
arms long enough to pro- 
duce for the state. When, 
and only when, the basic 
demand of the workers 
became, “money for our 
work and 8 hours sleep at 
night” did the state-capi- 
talist bureaucrats pause. 


But what about the fate 
of the 600 million Chinese 
people? The largest work- 
ing force in the world is 
bound to make impressive 
records, even slavery and 
slave societies can show 
gains where there was 
nothing before. The cost 
has been loss of human 
dignity, human suffering, 
misery, slow starvation 
and death. 

This is not what Karl 
Marx envisioned when he 
said, “We must above all 
avoid setting up ‘the so- 
ciety’ as an abstraction 
opposed to the individual. 
The individual IS the so- 
cial entity,” and “The free 
development of each is the 
condition for the free de- 
velopment of all.” 

Red China today is not 
socialism, it is its opposite, 
barbarism. 


ARGENTINA 

Four million workers 
engaged in a 48 hour gen- 
eral ; strike bn Sept. 23 in 
protest against the gov- 
ernment’s policy of hold- 
ing wages down, while let- 
ting prices skyrocket. The 
workers shut down the 
industry of the entire 
country very effectively. 

The strike is the biggest 
in the history of the coun- 
try. 


She went on to say, “Just 
because it’s the Negro kids 
that the police are after first, 
the white people better 
wake up to this brutality for 
it’s not just the Negro teen- 
agers. It was a white boy 
that was killed in August in 
Pontiac. They didn’t even 
■give him a chance. They 
heard him reloading his gun. 
Now you know if they heard 


“Because I want to experi- 
ence what is there. Troubles 
are not in Little Rock alone, 
but the trouble in Little 
Rock might give me better 
experience for when I re- 


Outside, the conse- 
quences were the same. 
Foreign trade, which had 
been up 23%, was down 
56%. The early sympathy 
of India and the Far East 
has been bartered away 
for territory in Tibet, 
Burma, Laos, Kashmir 
and India. The brutal 
treatment of people has 
alienated whatever sym- 
pathy they might have 


THE U.S. VISIT 

Apparently a compro- 
mise has been reached be- 
tween the two main op- 
ponents in the world of 
State Capitalism. Russia 
has withdrawn its threat 
to Berlin on the stipula- 
tion of concessions from 
Washington. Without 
knowledge of the terms, I 
would like to relate a 
little story. 

A hunter was out look- 
ing for a bear, from which 
he would make a warm 
coat. He met the bear, a 
big one, and the bear was 
not only big and hungry 
but also smart, said he, 
“Let us compromise and 
have a discussion; come 
into my cave and discuss.” 
To the old hunter this 
seemed a reasonable prop- 
osition, so they went into 
the cave to discuss. 

After a while the bear 
emerged. He seemed both 
satisfied -with the discus- 
sion and the compromise 
reached. The Press was 
there and quite naturally 
asked him for a statement 
on the results of the dis- 
cussion. He gave it to 
them. He said, “The hunt- 
er was looking for a warm 


ALGERIA 

De Gaulle’s long herald- 
ed plan for the liberation 
of Algeria has finally been 
made public. Four years 
after all hostilities are 
over he will give them a 
chance to vote for three 
propositions, making i t 
clear, however, that which 
ever the Algerians choose 
France will not give up its 
oil rights. 

His plan is obviously a 
fraud designed to get the 
tacit support of the U.S. 
State Dept, and the Unit- 
ed Nations. 


The U.S. continues to 
support De Gaulle and the 
press lauds him as being 
one of the greatest “Peace” 
men of our time while he 
continues his treacherous 
war against the Algerian 
people. Soon they will be 
saying the same of Franco 
Spain. 


V 

: 




LAOS 

The U.N. team which 
went to investigate the 
fighting in Laos brought 
with them a flock of news- 
paper men. These report- 
ers found the government 
reports of the fighting to 
be greatly exaggerated. 

The Laos Government 
claimed that the town of 
Sam Teu changed hands 4 
times in 5 days of heavy 
fighting. The reporters say 
that the town is unscath- 
ed and quoted the local 
commander as saying it 
never had been held by 
the rebels. 

Once again phoney 
claims to excite American 
sympathy and to get huge 
sums in foreign aid come 
to the fore. 


I turn to Kenya.” He is pre- 
paring himself for when he 
returns to Kenya to fight the 
white terror of British im- 
perialism there. 


This Kenyan student has 
a bond with the American 
Negro people because of 
their struggles but when the 
big politicians whether 


they are Nixon or Eisen- 
hower, Stevenson or Reu- 
ther, Diggs or Thurgood 
Marshall, or Dawson from 
Chicago — speak about the 
need for “gradual improve- 
ment” they are not concern- 
ed with the rights of the 
Negro people. They are only 
concerned with quieting the 
workers, Negro and white, 
in the interest of the cold 
war between the United 
States and Russia. 

At the moment there 
might be a “lull” in the cold 
war but preparation to keep 
the workers in “tow” goes 
on. The Administration has 
its new anti-labor law; the 
Negro leadership plays its 


part of trying to control the 
Negro people, by carrying 
on in their press, not an at- 
tack on the segregationists 
North and South, but a fero- 
cious attack against the 
Negro people. 

Not far behind are the 


corporations who are seeing 
to it that they break up any 
unity , between Negro and 
white workers. They fear 
that more than anything 
else. In one of the Chrysler 
plants in Detroit, the trim 
shop, which had been the 
most integrated and militant 
department and the . leader 
in many wildcats agaijnSt in- 
human working conditions, 
has been completely dis- 


banded. The department has 
been moved to another plant 
and to get into it now you 
need “25 years seniority.” 

While the labor leaders up 
North sell out the workers, 
Negro and white, and while 
the Democrats and Repub- 
licans join hands to keep the 
American worker down, and 
while the Southern segrega- 
tionists resort to violence— 
the Negro people continue 
their fight, for school inter- 
gration, for bus integration, 
for complete freedom. What 
ever “progress” has been 
made, whatever freedom has 
been won, has been through 
the struggles of the Negro 
people themselves. 
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THE U.A.W. CONVENTION 

After reading Renther’s report to the U.A.W. conven- 
tion held in Atlantic City, any one can see clearly where 
these leaders stand in regard to the workers — and the 
Negro workers in particular. The 32 page report, printed 
in the union paper, covered everything from every corner 
of the earth to every national problem here. However it 
did say one thing about workers in the shops in regard to 
production speed-up and run away shops. Not one thing 
about the working people that fought this kind of inhuman 
speed-up and organized the C.I.O. 

ALL AROUND THE MULBERRY BUSH ... 

All the things Reuther talked about and proposed 
were so-called broad and international problems. He said 
the convention was just as important to the struggling 
peasant trodding the mud of India as it is to the million- 
aire in a pent house on Wall Street. He talked about peace 
and freedom. Millionaires do not need Reuther or the 
U.A.W.’s help. War or peace depends on whether the 
millionaires want it or do not want it, and they have 
always had their freedom. 

He also spent some time on Civil Rights as a national 
question. Any worker can tell you about the discrimination 
in the U.A.W. In the plant where I work there are depart- 
ments that are lily white and Negroes have been trying 
to get into them for 20 years. 

THE A.F.L.-C.I.O. CONVENTION 

Every worker in the shop said that not one thing in 
our interest was done at the recent A.F.L.-C.I.O. conven- 
tion either. The only thing that happened in California at 
that convention is that Meany and his officers voted a big 
raise. Meany’s true colors showed when the Negro Vice 
President, A. Phillip Randolph, introduced a resolution 
asking the union to abolish discrimination in the unions. 
After Meany blasted Randolph the resolution was voted 
down. The so-called great liberal labor leaders, Reuther 
and Mazey, voted against the resolution. 

The U.A.W. has moved so far away from the produc- 
tion workers that they didn’t even call a meeting to report 
the U.A.W. convention to the membership. In the past we 
always got written reports of the convention proceedings 
and then had a meeting. This time we received a letter 
telling us to watch Emil Mazey on T.V. to get the report 
That is as close as they want workers to get to labor 
leaders. That way no one can ask any questions. 

A worker in the shop said he wanted to ask Mazey 
how could he be against giving Meany a raise at the 
A.F.L.-C.I.O. convention and a few weeks later vote one 
for himself? This worker said that is the only thing this 
convention was called for. “It was called to raise our dues 
and the union brass’ salaries. Every delegate to that con- 
vention is a faker. They pretend they are opposed to 
Reuther but when we get in a production dispute we 
never see them. At election time they come around and 
vote for Reuther’s boys.” 

Another worker said, “They also have these conven- 
tions so that so-called ‘liberals’ and ‘friends of labor’ 
can talk and lie about what they will do for the working 
people if they get elected etc. These same politicians are 
among the first to sign bills in Congress against workers.” 

Still another worker said, “If it was Reuther and 
Mazey bargaining for the steelworkers the steel strike 
never would have even begun. It would have been like 
our last contract. That was written for or maybe even by 
the company. ''That contract already has in it what the 
steel companies want. One question I would like to put 
to Reuther is how could he ask Khrushchev if workers 
have the right to strike in Russia when workers in his 
own Union do not have a right to vote. When some dele- 
gates asked to let us vote on the dues increase they were 
.told this is not a mail order union. But that’s what it looks 
like to me. Our dues are deducted by the company and 
mailed to the union leaders.” 

CONDITIONS GET WORST BUT UNION 
DOES NOTHING 

The week after the convention workers struck one of 
the Chrysler plants because of the company’s complete 
disregard of seniority and working conditions. The union 
forced them back and six workers were fired. Several days 
after they went back to work three more were paid off. 
The company said they participated in the strike. As yet 
not a word has been heard from the union. 

A union convention that should have taken up auto- 
mation and its toll in the shops — speed-up, lay-offs, unem- 
ployment and even death — was a complete bust as far as 
the working man is concerned. The officers got their raises 
and the workers got a dues hike. The union leaders go 
to work in nice offices and the workers continue to go into 
the shop facing speed-up and lay-offs. Certainly this must 
stop somewhere. 


Youth Conflict Exposes 
Delinquent Society 

by Robert Ellery 

“The police push the kids, and tell us to keep moving. They walk behind you, 
listening to what you’re talking about. T hey swear and tell you to get away from the 
school area in a hurry. They ticket the kids who cross the street against the light. 
It’s like a concentration camp.” This is the wa 5 ' a Detroit teenager described to News 
& Letters what happens every afternoon when school lets out. 

— — — 3> In the city of Detroit, a 

teenager’s fist fight with a 
school teacher makes the 
headlines, and similar inci- 
dents get the same kind .of 
publicity in New York, Chi- 
cago and Los Angeles. The 
press, radio and TV all con- 
spire to plant in the minds 
of adults, fear of and hos- 
tility toward the young gen- 
eration and artfully dodges 
any serious approach to un- 
derstanding this new gener- 
ation, confronted with the 
threat of H-Bomb War arid 
technological unemploy- 
ment — a world they did not 
make. 



HIS MASTER S VOICE 


Editorial 


STEELWORKERS AND TAFT-HARTLEY 

The Taft-Hartley Act has been used by Eisenhower to 
send the steelworkers back to work without any of the 
basic issues of the strike settled. If it had not been clear 
before, it is now very clear that the Taft-Hartley Act has 
as its sole aim strike breaking and union busting. Eisen- 
hower claimed that the “national interest” was at stake. 
The question of workers’ rights and working conditions 
never concerned him in the slightest. Automation con- 
tinues to take its toll of workers’ lives but the Administra- 
tion and the Courts have heard their master’s voice and 
ordered the steelworkers back, for production of steel is 
of the greatest importance. 

The Landrum-Griffin-Kennedy anti-labor bill is al- 
ready on the books to regulate and bust unions. It was no 
sooner there than they began clamoring for new “labor” 
legislation. This time to “prevent industry-wide strikes, 
such as the steel strike.” Under the guise that the “rank 
and file” workers are not opposed to the Landrum-Griffin 
law they are determined to intervene on the part of the 
company more openly, to actively participate in union 
affairs in a manner which would turn them into the kind 
of unions maintained by the Fascist and Communist states. 

STEELWORKERS HARDEST HIT 

When 850,000 American workers were out of work as 
the result of the longest steel strike in U.S. history, the 
huge majority of these workers were solidly behind the 
strike. They have suffered a lot, done without many things 
they needed, but nowhere had there appeared a “back to 
work” movement. 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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IN NEW YORK 

The most recent interest 
in teenagers follows a series 
of teenage murders in New 
York. Like so many acts of 
teenage violence, the moti- 
vations for the murders 
were not readily understood, 
and thus enraged officials 
and police moved against 
the youth, as if solutions 
could be found by a show of 
force. 

Mayor Wagner in New 
York has sought to drop the 
age at which a juvenile may 
be tried as an adult from 16 
to 15. Parents have been 
made financially responsible 
for property damaged by 
their children. The police 
rounded up hundreds of “ju- 
venile delinquent suspects” 
and booked them as “unde- 
sirables.” 

The attitude of Samuel 
Liebowitz, a Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Circuit Court judge and one 
of the leading exponents of 
the J. Edgar Hoover, “Get 
tough” policy toward youth 
which is beginning to hold 
sway, is exemplified by this 
statement he made some- 
time back when sentencing 
a 16 year old who had a rec- 
ord as a juvenile offender. 
He said: “These kids are des- 
perate, vicious and depraved 
and the approach of the 
courts toward dealing with 
these young thugs must be 
reappraised and altered.” 

LIEBOWITZ RACIST 

He has more recently 
coupled his personal war on 
youth with sheer unbridled 
racism. Ignoring the fact 
that the rate of “juvenile de- 
linquency” in Puerto Rico is 
less than 1 / 10 the rate of 
“juvenile delinquency” in 
Manhattan, Liebowitz has 
placed the responsibility for 
teenage crime at their door, 
making these Americans re- 
sponsible for the very sys- 
tem they have been victim- 
ized by. It is not by choice 
they live in ghettoes, pay ex- 
horbitarit rents, and work in 
(Continued on Page 8 ) 
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COAL AND ITS PEOPLE 


Automation In The Mines 


Union Committee's O K. Permits 
Loading of Coal Between Shifts 


Morgantown, W. Va. — One 


of the big squabbles at our 
mine has been the business 
of loading coal between 
shifts. This has become a big 
issue ever since we got the 
continuous miners in the 
mine. 

Our mine committee had 
taken the position that there 
would be no coal loaded be- 
tween shifts, except in cases 
of emergency where it was a 
-matter of safety affecting 
the men. It is very seldom 
that you have a situation 
like this come up. 

The reason for this stand 
was based on two things. 
First, we had a lot of guys 
laid off, and everybody 
knows that if the company 
can fill its contracts by hav- 
ing the men work overtime, 
those guys would never be 
called back. And second, 
even the guys working on 
some conventional sections 
were working short weeks. 

MINERS FIGHT 
OVERTIME WHILE 
SOME UNEMPLOYED 

So you had a situation 
where some men were get- 
ting three and four days a 
week, while others, on con- 
tinuous miner sections, were 


8 HRS. IN PIT 
IS TOO LONG , 
SAYS MINER 

SCOTTS RUN, W.Va. — J 
I’m working on this contin- j 
uous miner section and the 
boss always wants us to stay 
in between shifts and load 
coal. 

They say we’re only sup- 
posed to stay in and load 
coal when there’s an em- 
ergency, but every day is i 
emergency day. 

The way I feel, eight 
hours in that hole is too 
much, let alone working 
overtime. 

The boss, of course, 
doesn’t feel the way I do, 
and one day we had to lock 
horns over it. 

It was pretty near the end 
of the shift, and he told me, 
“You’re staying in tonight.” 
He didn’t ask me, he told 
me. I told him right back 
that I wasn’t, and he blew 
up. 

“I’m the boss on this sec- 
tion,” he yelled, “and I ex- 
pect my men to do what I 
tell them. When you’re boss, 
you can tell me something, 
but until then, you’ll do as 
I say or I’ll see to it that 
you’re moved to another 
section. And right now I’m 
telling you you’re staying in 
to work overtime! 

I was as hot as he was 
and yelled right back at 
him: 

“You’re boss of this sec- 
tion all right, and for eight 
hours while I’m here, you 
can tell me what to do. But 
my contract tells me that all 
I have to put in this hole is 


getting five and six days, 
plus overtime. 

The committee made their 
stand because the men were 
raising hell about the situa- 
tion and said no loading of 
coal between shifts. A few 
men were permitted to stay 
in to grease the machines 
and rock-dust when this was 
required. 

COMMITTEE GIVES 
IN TO COMPANY 

B ut now that’s been 
changed. An agreement has 
been made with the new 
committee we have, and the 
district was in on it and 
o.k.’d it, which permits the 
company to load between 
shifts. 

This agreement is also 
supposed to be only in case 
of emergency, but emer- 
gency this time is decided 
by how much coal is left in 
a block. If there is not very 
much left at quitting time, it 
is an emergency and the 
men are to stay in to get the 
block. 

The only thing about this 
is that there isn’t a guy on 
the section, let alone a boss, 
who can’t figure out the 
work almost every day so a 
little bit is left at quitting 
time. What it amounts to is a 
green light for the company 
to do what it wants to; and 
now they have a union 
agreement to back them up. 

The mine committee did 
do something though. They 
cut out what wasn’t really 
hurting the men any — they 
said there could be no more 
greasing of machines or rock 
dusting between shifts. 


eight hours, after that 
neither you, John L. Lewis 
or the President of this 
country can tell me a 
damned thing! 

“And I’m telling you right 
now, I don’t want no over- 
time. When my eight hours 
are up, I’m going home, so 
don’t ask me to stay in. 

“As for moving me to an- 
other section, that’s your 
business. So far as I’m con- 
cerned, maybe that wouldn’t 
be a bad idea at that.” 

Then I grabbed my lunch 
bucket and took off for the 
outside. 

The boss never did ask me 
to stay in after that, but 
about a week later he came 
up to me and said: 

“Now just because I 
haven’t asked you to stay in 
to work overtime doesn’t 
mean that I don’t want you 
to. If you ever want to stay 
in, just say .so.” 

But like I say, eight 
hours in that hole are too 
much, let alone working 
overtime. 


DETROIT EDITING 
COMMITTEE 
MEETS 

EVERY SUNDAY 
EVENING 
f TO 9 P.M. 

AT 

8151 GRAND RIVER 
(1 FLIGHT UP) 


BOSS READY 
TO BREAK 
YOUR BACK 

SCOTT’S RUN, W.Va.— I 
was running buggy on this 
section during the shift and 
was parked at the loading 
ramp, waiting for the men to 
move the continuous miner 
from one place to another. 

The boss came up to me 
and asked me to go to help 
them move the machine 
cable. 

I went down to where the 
cable was, but there wasn’t 
another man around. This 
same thing happened before, 
and the boss expected me to 
move that cable by myself. 

You can do it all right, but 
the cable on that miner is no 
plaything. Its a good job 
for two men to drag it, and 
I wasn’t about to bust a gut 
trying to move it myself. 

So I just stood there by 
the cable. 

In a couple of minutes the 
boss came running up and 
said, “I thought I told you I 
wanted that cable moved. 
Why is it still laying there?” 

“What you told me,” I re- 
plied, “was to help move the 
cable. I haven’t seen any 
help yet, and I’m sure not 
moving it myself.” 

He went off mumbling to 
himself, but in a few se- 
conds, I got plenty of help. 
And we moved the cable. 


UNION OFFICER 
BUCKING FOR 
BOSS'S JOB 

SCOTT’S RUN, W.Va. — 
Talk about having a fouled 
up situation in a local union 
. . . man, we’ve got it. 

We’ve got a guy who is 
both president and a mem- 
ber of the grievance com- 
mittee, but who is going to 
school to get to be a boss in 
our mine. 

The company changed his 
shift from afternoons to day 
so he can attend the classes, 
but on top of that, they 
changed his classification to 
utility man so he can go on 
any job. This also makes 
sure that he will stay in case 
a lay-off comes up, because 
the. company has said during 
earlier lay-offs that the util- 
ity men will be the last to 
g°. 

PLAYS BOTH ENDS . . . 

So it’s obvious that the 
company is looking out for 
him. 

Everyone knows that his 
getting a job as boss depends 
on the company accepting 
him. And if he fights too 
hard for the men against the 
company, he sure can’t ex- 
pect that they’ll give him 
the bossing job he’s bucking 
for. 

... BUT MEN GET 
WORST OF IT 

They’ve got that job ats a 
stick over his head, but at 
the same time, that stick is 
also over the heads of the 
men. And here’s one thing 
the men in the mine know, 
they might as well forget 
about it if they have to de- 
pend on this so-called officer 
to take a strong stand 
against the company. 
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Way of the World 

By Ethel Dunbar 

"A POOR MAN HASN'T A CHANCE" 


A road to peace will be 
pretty hard for the Presi- 
dent and the administration 
to straighten out. With the 
laws we live under today, 
whenever a so-called leader 
sets up something crooked 
against the working people it 
is hard to straighten it out 
again. The rich man and the 
lawyers want everything to 
go their way. They want 
things to come out the way 
they see it, or they’ll go and 
make it plain to the judge, 
in one way or another, to fix 
it so it will come out in their 
favor. • 

It is hard for the poor 
people to get anything to 
come out in their favor on 
this new road to peacetime 
without their weapons to 
fight for it. They keep pass- 
ing laws to take everything 
away from the working 
man. 

A poor man hasn’t a 
chance to win or do any- 
thing in this crooked Ameri- 
can world without putting 
up the same kind of fight 
that John Brown had to put 
up when he tried to make 
peace for the poor white and 
the Negro, 100 years ago. 

JOHN BROWN 

In one of his talks, John 
Brown said how hard it was 
for him to go on fighting for 
peacetime after his two sons 
were killed trying to help 
free the slaves. He said to 
his men that those that were 
left should be brave enough 
and go on to fight for free- 
dom for the poor because if 
they fought in the favor of 
the rich nothing would be 
done. He said if they must 
die, die like a man trying *to 
free the American slaves. 

It is a true fact that the 
President of the country and 


the President of thei U.A.W., 
Walter P. Reuther, do not 
mean the poor people and 
the Negro any good at all in 
the fight for peace. 

IKE, REUTHER AND 
WILLIAMS 

When Reuther had his 
convention on October 9th, 
he talked about finding 
peace for the workers. When 
a rich white woman heard 
about his talk she turned to 
her maid and told her that 
Eisenhower and Reuther 
and Governor Williams 
should be ashamed of them- 
selves trying to fool the 
Negro people that they care 
for them, because it isn’t so. 
“Not one of them would 
have a Negro come near 
them or work in their 
homes.” 

These people work for the 
rich who put them in the 
chairs they fill, because the 
rich rule America. 

The Negro maid said, “I 
don’t care what they do or 
say about keeping the poor 
white down and holding the 
Negro back, we are going to 
show them that we Negroes 
are going to swing. Even if 
some of us have to die trying 
to get to first base in getting 
our rights. We have let them 
know that we are here to 
stay.” 

This is not only a white 
man’s country but it is for 
the black and white. Noth- 
ing will be solved until 
the Negro question is an- 
swered, nor until the 
white man quits making 
laws for himself and 
against the Negro people 
and the working people in 
general. When this hap- 
pens things will be so 
much better for the 
American people. 


"WITH A SMILE" 

People talk about this 
country being a wonderful 
place to live. As far as I’m 
concerned it is just as bad as 
Russia. 

They use about the same 
tactics here. The only differ- 
ence is that they use them 
undercover. 

CHARITY BEGINS 
AT HOME 

If the good old United 
States would keep their nose 
out of other people’s busi- 
ness and take care of their 
own affairs this would be a 
better place to live. The poor 
steelworkers and factory 
workers can’t even get a 
little raise without it caus- 
ing inflation. As much 
money as the workers make 
for the capitalists they can 
afford to give the little 
raises that are asked for, 
with a smile. 

You always see on TV, or 
hear on the radio, that we 
should send to CARE. If the 
U.S. would take care of the 
people over here, they 
would be b e tter off, They 
preach about people in other 
nations being hungry and 
ragged, but we h a y e the 
same problems in ouir own 
country. 

If the government i would 


stop spending so much 
money on missiles, bombs 
and other war weapons and 
take that money to care for 
the needy people here, they 
would have accomplished 
something. The starving 
people certainly can’t digest 
nose cones, missiles or 
bombs. 

IS THIS FREEDOM? 

I’m still mad about that 
Khrushchev business. I 
thought that the president of 
our good old USA was sup- 
posed to be so brilliant. Yet 
he played one Of the dumb- 
est tricks I’ve ever heard of, 
taking him around to show 
him the weapons and best 
industry interests we pos- 
sess. 

I don’t see what's so dif- 
ferent about the U.S. and its 
freedom. What about the 
Negro? He Was created just 
like the rest — or maybe 
some think he came from 
the moon or Mars. It would 
really be funny if the U.S. 
landed on the moon and 
found Negroes there. 

If freedom means making 
slaves out of people, then I 
don’t want any. I don’t know 
if you can print all of this, 
but it’s how I really feel. 

Miner’s Wife 
West Virginia 
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STRIKING COPPER WORKER 
BLASTS U.A.W. RAIDING 


Los Angeles — It was five 
or six months before I knew 
about the expulsion of the 
Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers Union from the 
C.I.O. The U.A.W. accused 
Mine and Mill of being a 
Communist union when the 
U.A.W. tried to get into our 
plant, and raided it. 

OUT ON STRIKE 

Our contract is up now 
and we have been on strike 
for almost two months. We 
have a lot of fellows who 
are getting discouraged and 
saying that we shouldn’t 
have gone out. There are 
about 400 of us on strike 
now. A lot of the men are 
still not in the union, but 
they want the raise, so they 
went out too. The contract 
calls for a closed shop, but 
I don’t think the union will 
get it. We are also striking 
for better conditions. 

THE “INCENTIVE” PLAN 

We work piece work and 
we get a bonus for every- 
thing over a certain amount 
of work. In other words, 
you do a lot more work than 
you should do ordinarily. 
The way they cut man pow- 
er on a lot of things is by 
boosting the rates of the 
bonus. Years back you could 
work pretty good and make 
bonus, but now you have to 
almost kill ^ourself to make 
.it. If we get a raise, they’ll 
raise the rates for bonus 
again and we won’t be able 
to make it anymore. Any- 
way, we are still about seven 
cents behind what the other 
copper workers across the 
country make, as a result of 
all this raiding by the 
U.A.W . 

UNION OFFICER TRIES 
TO DIVIDE WORKERS 

I think the President of 
the shop in Mine and Mill, 
was responsible for the 
U.A.W. raiding us. He was 
the one who passed out 
U-A.W. cards and said that 
the Mine and Mill was 
broke. He is a white man, 
and the rumor was that he 
wanted separate seniority 
rights for the white men and 
separate ones for the Ne- 
groes because the colored 


EFFECTS OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

Detroit — I went to a union 
meeting a few weeks back 
that took up seniority. The 
company called back the 
men with the lowest senior- 
sty for a new job they put 
into the plant. They trained 
and called back these men 
until they had about 50% of 
the younger men back. Now 
they are bringing us older 
guys into the department 
and the workers with less 
seniority than us are getting 
up a petition against us. It’s 
not a race question either 
.because the majority of 
workers in both groups are 
Negro. 

OUT OF WORK 
FOR 2 YEARS 

It’s just that people have 
been out of work so long 
they lose sight of a lot of 
things that we fought hard 
to get. It is just what the 
eompany planned.' 

What can you say to a 
man, who has less seniority 


men have more seniority 
there. The U.A.W. sent raid- 
ers to the gate during this 
time, and passed out litera- 
ture saying what the U.A.W. 
would do for us. That start- 
ed a fight among the men 
in the plant. Some wanted 
the U.A.W. and some want- 
ed the same union they had: 

The International Repre- 
sentative sold most of us on 
the idea that the UAW was 
a fine union for auto work- 
ers, but that Mine and Mill 
was better for copper work- 
ers. 

We had an election and 
Mile and Mill won by 20 or 
30 votes. But ever since that 
time the U.A.W. has been 
raiding us and is still trying 
to get in. The company 
didn’t do anything during 
this fight, and had promised 
us a seven cent raise. But 
after it was all over, we 
didn’t get it. Because of this 
raiding, we worked the rest 
of the year without a con- 
tract and went on strike. We 
struck for five weeks and we 
got a raise. 

Now we have to win this 
strike. 

— Copper Worker 


SLOW DOWN 

River Rouge, Mich. — 
The old saying is: “You 
can lead a horse to water, 
but you can’t make him 
drink.” And that same 
idea is true as far as the 
steelwork ers are con- 
cerned. 

They threw the Taft- 
Hartley Act at us to force 
us back into the mills, but 
what we do when we get 
in there is something else 
again. 

I know there hasn’t 
been a man I’ve talked to 
who works in that mill 
that has said he’s going to 
like working under this 
set-up. 

As for myself, I guess 
I’m about the slowest 
worker they’ll have in 
that mill. But I can tell 
you it’s not going to be 
easy to work slower than 
a lot of other guys I’ve 
talked to. 

In the past, the com- 
pany used to give us 
cigars for breaking our 
backs when we set new 
production records. What 
the union ought to do now 
is give some kind of prize 
for the men who get out 
the least amount of 
production. 


New Job at Chrysler Means 
More Intensive Speed-Up 


Detroit — I work over at 
Chrysler and I was just 
transferred to a new job. 
When we got there the fore- 
man told us to sit down and 
he told us that it was a great 
opportunity they were giv- 
ing us: “The company has 
been good to you fellows and 
you do likewise to the com- 
pany. You are entering 
school for 10 days and the 
company is paying you to go 
to school to learn a trade. 
After you learn this trade 
you can get jobs in other 
places and it will be because 
this company taught you 
and paid you at the same 
time.” He said it as if we’re 
not really doing anything 
for them. I’ve just been 
working there 20 years. 
NEW SPEED-UP 
He went on to tell us that 
when we get on the floor 
that we are not to touch our 
welding gas. “You touch it 
only in the morning to start 
and at noon and quitting 
time to stop it.” This way 
they can speed you up to 
anything. They make you go 
to school to teach you how to 
weld, they say. What they 
teach you is how to weld as 
fast as they set the vent on 
the generator for. 

“NO TALKING” r 

Some more of the brain- 


than you, when he comes up 
to you and tells you, “You’re 
right, it should be done by 
seniority, but T’ve been out 
of work for 2 years. My 
family just about starved. I 
can’t think straight. Every 
morning my wife asks me 
do you think we can borrow 
from someone or somewhere 
today. I’m scared to get laid- 
off again. My kids had hard- 
ly any food to eat.” This isn’t 
a simple thing. You can’t 
tell a guy like that “tough 
luck,” and you can’t let go of 
the few remaining union 
principles either. 


washing is: “There are 20 of 
you guys in school and we 
don’t want to see 2 or 3 of 
you congregating and talk- 
ing to each other. The same 
thing applies when you’re on 
the floor. You have to stay 
on the job at all times. The 
only exceptions are the two 
12 minute breaks, one in the 
morning and one in the af- 
ternoon. Don’t talk or dis- 
cuss even with the guy next 
to you because he doesn’t 
know either. If you need 
help call one of us.” 

A worker said, “You know 
what this means. Any time 
he and a worker get into an 
argument he doesn’t want 
anyone else to hear and no 
one to get together to talk 
over working conditions. 

They went -on to tell us: 
“We give you 5 minutes to 
clean up the booth. You 
should sweep off the table 
and around the table, sweep- 
ing the booth clean.” When 
we had a union that was a 
union, sweeing was another 
man’s job. Production work- 
ers didn’t sweep unless they 
felt like it and they didn’t 
do it very much because 
they figured it might be tak- 
ing a job away from some- 
one. With these semi-skilled 
jobs, sweeping is part of it. 
USE FEAR OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

That school they sent us 
to made my flesh crawl. 
They lined us up and march- 
ed us down a flight of stairs 
to the front end of the build- 
ing to see a film. The whole 
thing is designed to put fear 
into you. At no time do they 
mention the union as a body 
they have an agreement 
with. What they do tell you 
though is that the job was 
originally done over at Mid- 
land Steel and they could 
have hired right off the 
street for the job. “You 
know how long some of you 
were out there.” Another 


The Working Day 

By Angela Terrano 

LIFE OF A SALESGIRL 


This is the time of the 
year that a sales girl work- 
ing on commission begjns to 
think that, “maybe I’ll make 
good now,” the Christmas 
season has started and lots 
of people will be buying. 

Sales work is not terribly 
hard physically but the pres- 
sure put on you builds up to 
such tension that by the end 
of the day you are not just 
worn out but completely 
frustrated. Of course this 
might not apply to the “top” 
that is ,the women that, 
with a little help from the 
managers, have a knack of 
always making good com- 
mission. I suspect that their 
insides get pulled apart by 
the end of the day also. 

“A GOOD DAY” 

You start out the day say- 
ing to yourself that today, 
you will have a good day 
and nothing in the whole 
wide world is going to upset 
you, not the managers nor 
the customers. 

Two hours later, finds you 
suspecting some other sales- 
girl of trying to “steal” your 
customer, finds you com- 
plaining that not every one 
is doing their job and the 
anxiety of your weekly pay 
check begins hammering 
away in your brain. Women 
that have to support them- 
selves solely by this job 
sometimes become so tense 
that intead of making you 
“sell” better it has the re- 
verse effect and you begin 
thinking not only of your 
small pay check and the bills 
this small check will have to 
cover but also you begin 


wondering if one of those 
small conferences between 
you and one of the managers 
might not be due. 

The company helps, build 
up some of these tensions 
because supposedly it will 
make you “stay oil your 
toes” and really sell any- 
thing and everything to the 
customer. 

Since the recession started 
a few years back the sales 
girl’s lot has really taken a 
turn for the worse. While 
the steel strike was going on 
it found the downtown 
stores in Detroit virtually 
empty of “buying” custom- 
ers. 

PEOPLE ARE 
WONDERFUL, 

OR ARE THEY? 

When you are hired you 
are told that if you enjoy 
meeting people this is the 
job for you. In the beginning 
this is quite true. You enjoy 
meeting people and think 
aren’t people wonderful but 
soon you begin thinking, 
“while I’m over here being 
nice to this lady that other 
sales girl has had a $100 
sale.” You begin disliking 
people if they take up too 
much time or if they spend 
$4 instead of $50. 

There is no union here and 
you live solely on the basis 
that you have to do a good 
job, hoping the managers 
will continue to “like” you 
As' far as I am concerned 
working on a commission is 
just like the incentive plans 
in the factories and no way 
for anyone to have to make 
a living. 


YOUNG WORKER 
FACES AUTOMATION 

What happens to the 
youth that hire into an auto- 
mated shop? I’ll tell you . . . 
60-70 hours a week he feeds 
an expensive machine. 

The machine I’m feeding 
is sometimes even more than 
a man killer. I can’t even tie 
my shoes, get a drink of 
water, or go to the hospital 
at the time of an accident. I 
can’t even make a mistake. 
It is all work — 8 to 12 hours 
a day. 


little speech is, “When you 
graduate from school, you 
should go onto the floor with 
but one thought in your 
mind and that is to do the 
best job you can as fast as 
you can.” He told us there 
have been all kinds of bids 
for this job by other com- 
panies and if we don’t do 
exactly like they say we’ll 
all be out in the street. 

When one worker re- 
marked that this reminded 
him when he was in the 
C.C.C. camps during the de- 
pression, another worker 
said, “Heck no, this is the 
Army. When he yelled, ‘Fall 
in, single file.’ I felt like I 
was back in the Army. What 
is this business of people 
working .together .and .not 
talking to each other. We 
learned more from each 
other than we ever did from 
those guys.” 


Under Automation, the 
time study man is the God 
— the utimate for time-study 
is slave labor. We aren’t 
very far from modern slave 
labor, and by slave labor I 
mean where man can be 
controlled by other men and 
machines to such limits that 
they can draw all the physi- 
cal and mental energies 
from a worker in a given 
limit of time. If their elec- 
tronic computer says it can 
be done, you have to do it. 
It’s true that they are not 
yet getting what they want 
from the working force, be- 
cause men are finding ways 
of fighting it — after two 
months of operation the 
company has not been able 
to obtain full production. 
FOREMEN 
WELL TRAINED 

The formen today are 
psychologically geared for a 
whip — the company uses the 
kind of men who know only 
how to drive men and them- 
selves. If they can’t do it, the 
company sifts and sifts until 
they find a man that will. 

The people with the H- 
bomb think it is the ultimate 
weapon, but the ultimate 
weapon is what the ruling 
class opposes. If they suc- 
ceed in breaking unionism — 
there is no place for them to 
go but to face that weapon — 
and that is the working class 
and it’s reaction to automa- 
tion. 

Chrysler Worker 
Los Angeles 
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EDITORIAL 

STEELWORKERS AND TAFT-HARTLEY 

(Continued from Page 1) 

Eisenhower has ignored their demands, taken numer- 
ous vacations and the only .“fact” uncovered by his fact 
finding committee was that the steel companies refused to 
bargain in good faith. This was called a breakdown of col- 
lective bargaining. 

The issues of the steel strike are clear enough to the 
workers, and it is not a question of money. The basic issue 
on both sides is a question of production relations. 

* * * 

“SELL-OUTS” 

In recent years the labor bureaucracy has been trading 
away the hard won rights of labor, giving concessions on 
the questions of production, moving back, closer and closer 
to the days of the non-union shop, all in return for a few 
miserable cents in a “package deal” which the workers 
never saw. For so-called “fringe benefits” they saw job 
rights, working conditions and union democracy traded 
away to the point where in auto even their rest time has 
been cut in half. 

The capitalists have moved into the void left by the 
labor leaders. It is big steel that has taken the ball lost 
by the labor bureaucracy. Their demands would force 
more production for less pay, cut the working force by 
25%, break up long established and hard-fought-for work- 
ing rules. They call it “featherbedding” and the railroads, 
following their lead, have begun a campaign to smash the 
Railroad Brotherhoods under the same pretext. 

In auto, Walter Reuther does their job for them. He 
raises the “rights” of the consumers, as if they were a 
“class” apart from the workers. He seeks two votes at the 
bargaining table, both of which he uses against the 
workers. 

* * * 

WORKERS STILL TO HAVE THEIR SAY 

The campaign against the working class, to take away 
their rights and to make their working conditions worse, 
has begun. Taft-Hartley was the first step, the Landrum- 
Griffin-Kennedy anti-labor bill provides the legal frame- 
work. The capitalists are out to smash organized labor and 
to bring in slave labor and to drive down conditions in the 
shop. , .. . % ;■ 

But the progress of the working class will not be 
stopped by either one. The men may be back at work but 
nothing is settled. 


Comments Heard at a Meeting of the American 
Association For Afro-American Relations 

The struggles of the African masses to obtain their 
freedom are of direct concern to the Negro rank-and-file 
here in America. 

* * * 

The movements toward freedom travel a two-way 
road between Africa and America. When 24 Africans are 
killed demanding independence in the Belgian Congo, 
when continuous outbreaks occur in South Africa in pro- 
test to vicious policies of segregation practiced by the 
White rulers, when mothers are banished to exile in the 
jungle for preaching solidarity and organized action in 
Kenya, when American Negroes in Montgomery, Ala., 
march by the thousands against the state capitol in protest 
to a trumped-up rape charge against a Negro youth, as 
they stiffen daily resistance to police brutality and policies 
of political, social and economic discrimination — all these 
actions counteract one on the other, buttressing the deter- 
mination of each to carry the movement for freedom for- 
ward. 

■ * * * 

I know and understand the class struggle in any coun- 
try. Anywhere and any time a revolution breaks out in 
a country, I have a strong feeling that I am part of it. 
It means something to me as a worker. And the African 
revolutions take on a twofold meaning for me: as a 
Worker and as a Negro American. , 
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TAFT-HARTLEY AND 
THE STEEL STRIKE 

Right now, all the guns 
are trained on the steel- 
workers and their union. 
If they’re broken, it sure 
won’t long before all the 
other unions get the same 
medicine. I don’t care 
what they have to do — I 
hope they win — for the 
good of all people in the 
working class. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

When Khrushchev was 
making his visit here and 
the steelworkers were on 
strike, Ike said this was a 
sign that we had freedom 
in this c o u n t r y — t hat 
workers had a right to 
strike. 

Now we know what he 
meant: So long as only 
500,000 steelworkers were 
hurting, we had rights; 
but as soon as the big steel 
outfits started to feel the 
pinch, we better forget 
about rights. When Ike 
says we’ve got rights, we 
got them. When he says 
we don’t, we don’t. What’s 
the difference between 
that and what you have in 
Russia? 

Steelworker, 
Wyandotte, Midi. 
* * * 

McDonald preaches that 
the company is trying to 
break the union. If he 
thought that he could get 
away with it he would 
sell them out and think 
nothing of it. I watched 
him on TV one night and 
he said that if the com- 
pany thought the men 
were going back to work 
without getting what they 
wanted, they were crazy. 
It sounded good, but he 
wasn’t fooling anybody. 
It’s still true, “You can 
fool some of the people 
some of the time, but you 
can’t fool all of the people 
all of the time.” 

Miner’s Wife 
West Virginia 
* * * 

I don’t know just why, 
but when the unions were 
testing the. Taft-Hartley, 
I didn’t have the feeling 
that the workers them- 
selves were involved. I 
kept feeling that some- 
thing was being put over 
on the workers. It’s a sure 
thing that the settlement 
made with Kaiser was a 
complete sell-out. 

Woman Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

The Taft-Hartley law is 
being made more reac- 
tionary than ever by the 
government’s interpreta- 
tion of “health and safety ” 
to mean, of all things, that 
the nation’s health and 
safety is being endangered 
because we can’t make 

The press goes along, 
avoiding any mention that 
an injunction is only 
against the workers and 
the union, and for the 
compa ffy. They try to 


make it sound as if “it is 
a sad day for the country,” 
as though no orie wanted 
to get this injunction, as 
though management 
wasn’t jumping for joy. 
As though it penalized 
both sides. 

Intellectual 
Massachusetts 
* * * 

Ike walked up to Wall 
Street with his hat in his 
hand when he threw the 
Taft-Hartley Act at us. 

Steelworker, 
Ecorse, Mich. 

* * * 

Ike is the President of 
this country, and he ought 
to have some smart ad- 
visers. But those guys who 
advised him to use the 
Taft-Hartley on us sure 
didn’t have much $6nse. 
Why there isn’t a man in 
the mills who can’t mess 
things up. Sure, the bosses 
are going to watch the 
men close now* but you 
don’t have a boss to watch 
every man — and all it 
takes is one. 

Steelworker, 
Wyandotte, Mich. 

* * ‘J ; . ... 

A lot of men are being 
called back to the mills 
since Ike threw the Taft- 
Hartley at us, but there 
are also plenty who won’t 
be called back for weeks. 
I know the company has 
beaten men out of com- 
pensation before by say- 
ing repairs had to be made 
because of a strike, that 
the company wasn’t re- 
sponsible for the strike 
and the men were out of 
luck. Now that we’ve all 
been ordered back to 
work by the government, 
our union lawyers ought 
to make sure the men who 
aren’t called back right 
away get their compensa- 
tion. 

Steelworker, 
River Rouge, Mich. 

* * * 

LEADERS AND RANKS 

Workers in our: shop 
talked a lot about the steel 
strike. Everyone of them 
seemed convinced that if 
Reuther had been negoti- 
ating he wouldn’t be hold- 
ing out any 100 days. He 
would have sold the men 
out right at the start. 

Auto Worker 

Detroit, Mich. 
* *: * 

Before the DAW con- 
vention was held, there 
was discussion on what 
constitutes a member*. Ap- 
parently the UAW leaders 
want to get around the 
unemployed members 
who claim to be union 
members. The way 1 un- 
derstand it, now you are 
a member for ohly 6 
months after you’re laid 
off. If you want to remain 
a member after that you 
have to inform, thejrp in 
writing etc., etc. — • some 


procedure that seems de- 
signed for making it dif- 
ficult for unemployed 
members to stay in. They 
added something else 
about remaining in the 
area besides. guess 
they’re trying to cut the 
membership down to 
what they can handle. 

Unemployed 

Detroit 

* * * 

NEGRO STRUGGLE 

I don’t care wh^at any- 
body tries to tell me, I 
think there’s a lot more 
colored in the South than 
white. No matter how far 
out you go in the country, 
you find colored people 
living. I know places 
where there’s one white 
man with thousands of 
acres, and he has poor 
colored people working 
the land. There must be 
places where there’s a 
thousand colored to one 
white. Even in the big 
cities, like Montgomery, I 
don’t know any white 
neighborhood as big as 
the colored neighbor- 
hoods. 

What I can’t understand 
is how so many colored 
can let such a few whites 
rule them. 

Negro Woman 
Detroit 

* * * 

I fail to see how we can 
talk against the totalitar- 
ian one-party system in 
Russia, when we have 
what amounts to a one- 
party system in 13 South- 
ern states right in our own 
country! That's what’s 
bugging them in Washing- 
ton, too, I’m willing to bet. 

Engineer 
L.OS Angeles 

* * * 

We got a letter from 
back home in Alabama 
about a big fight that took 
place over the preacher at 
church. Many of the 
Negro people are going in 
for young preachers of an 
intellectual type, like Rev. 
King, for example. Some 
of the older people are 
trying to stick to the old- 
timers. The fight that took 
place finally went to the 
courts and somebody must 
have tried to get the old- 
fashioned one 1 ousted by 
saying that he preached 
integration from the pul- 
pit. The Court said that if 
that was true, the young 
preachers would be even 
worse — and they wound 
up putting a padlock on 
the church, and letting the 
people use it only for 
funerals. 

A few years ago, it 
would have been fantastic 
to think that a church 
would be padlocked over 
this question. It shows 
how far the situation has 
gone. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 
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Views 


Down South they don’t 
beat around the bush. You 
know right, away they 
don’t like you if you’re 
Negro. But up North some 
pretend. They say “Oh, I 
don’t mind” but when you 
sit down on a bus they get 
up to change seats. 

^ u ...... E. D. 

Detroit 

* * * 

Things are getting 
worse in Chicago. My 
cousin was telling me 
about how tense it is there 
now. She said not a Negro 
is living on the North side. 
And one better not look 
at a house there, either. 

It looks to me like 
Montgomery, Ala., has 
more freedom than Chi- 
cago does now. 

Housewife 

Detroit 

* * * 

YOUTH . . . 

I don’t know why all 
the mystery about how to 
“treat” the youth. Youth 
want to be treated as 
young men and young 
women— w h i c h is j ust 
what they are. 

High School Student 
Detroit 

* $ 

Sometimes I think most 
adults must be crazy the 
way they’re down on 
teen-agers. Cops treat us 
like animals. Teachers 
treat us like criminals. 
Even our parents often 
act that way. Have they 
forgotten that they were 
also young once? 

High School Youth 

; . -r Detroit 

* * * 

I think the kids should 
have courts of their own, 
with a teenage judge and 
jury. Maybe some adults 
could watch what they do, 
but I think that would be 
the fairest kind of court. 

Mother of Five 
Detroit 

* * * 

I gave my 16 year old 
permission to smoke. He 
was coming home one 
night when the police 
stopped him and searched 
him like they do kids 
around here. They found 
a pack of cigarettes and 
tore them to bits. He said 
he couldn’t even save a 
butt, from what was left 
That’s why a lot of kids 
and the police don’t get 
along. * - j 

Concerned Mother 
Detroit 

* *• * 

A friend of mine has a 
teenage d a u g h t e r who 
likes to go! dancing at the 
Graystone Ballroom. She 
stayed out beyond the 
curfew hour a couple of 
times and was ticketed 
for it. Naturally she was 
afraid to tell her mother. 
Pretty soon her mother 
was called down to the 
court building and she 
had to pay a fine of $20, 
and that came out of her 
welfare check. 

Another Mother 
Detroit 


If people tried to under- 
stand and bring out the 
reasons why kids are in 
gangs and need them, it 
would show a lot of what 
is wrong with parents and 
adults in this country. 

Teenager 

Detroit 

' *■ * ‘ * 

A few statistics can re- 
veal a lot. For example, 
in New York, where the 
Puerto Rican kids are get- 
ting the blame for so 
much of the juvenile 
delinquency, there are 
100,000 Puerto Rican 
youth who don’t speak 
English. And there are 90 
teachers who speak Span- 
ish. 

Ex-New Yorker 
Detroit 

* * * 

AND EDUCATION 

Rickover’s method of 
education is an education 
for war. He wants all 
scientists. For what? 
There’s no clamor for 
youth to become educat- 
ed men and women in 
order to do the world any 
good — just to blow it up. 

Auto Worker 

Los Angeles 
* * * 

Education would mean 
a whole lot more to me if 
I had it. I came from the 
South and had to work all 
the time and I didn’t have 
a chance to go to school. 
Education would have 
meant a better job and a 
better life for me. 

New Subscriber 

Los Angeles 
* * * 

WITH THE COMMITTEE 

The neighborhood work, 
going door to door with 
the paper to introduce it 
to new readers and then 
going back to get reac- 
tions — and subs— is great. 
I never used to like work 
like that before, but some- 
thing’s happened to make 
it seem very different 
now. It isn’t just the subs 
we’ve gotten that makes 
it seem so worthwhile, but 
that a whole area, even 
those who don’t subscribe, 
know us, and that many 
give it to their friends in 
still other areas. You feel 
you really are getting to 
know the people you visit. 

Committee Member 
Detroit 

* * * 

I hope you’ll forgive me 
if I seem slow to accept 
everything, but frankly, 
I’m skeptical of organiza- 
tions, and I think there 
are a lot of people just 
like me. You get leery of 
organ&atig^s when you 
throw your whole self 
into one that seems to 
have your aims, like I did, 
and then find out it’s not 
what you thought at all. 
The worst part is that it 
sometimes takes you so 
long to get out of it again, 
because they’ve done such 
a good job of brain-wash- 
ing you. An experience 
like that sometimes spoils 


it for you when the really 
right group comes along. 

New Reader 
Detroit 

* * * 

I got interested in the 
committees because I was 
made to feel that the con- 
tribution of anyone would 
be appreciated. I like to 
be in the sort of organiza- 
tion where the one with 
the least seniority can feel 
that he still may have an 
important contribution to 
make. An organization 
that recognizes it needs 
everyone has to grow, the 
way I see it. 

New Friend 
Detroit 

* * * 

WAR AN PEACE 

The world seems so 
reverent before the Al- 
mighty Dollar. In one 
way, you really have to 
bow down before it be- 
cause it’s a struggle these 
days just to earn enough 
to keep alive. But there 
are so many who want 
money because it means 
power. I’ve seen for my- 
self how power changes 
people, even power on a 
little scale. I sure don’t 
want any parts of it. And 
I don’t want “money.” All 
I want is enough to live 
in security and peace. 

New Reader 
Detroit 

* * * 

All this wanting to go 
to the moon — they’re try- 
ing to go somewhere else 
instead of staying here 
and do what they should. 
They should study cancer 
instead of going to the 
moon. How about spend- 
ing some money on that 
instead of taking collec- 
t i o n s from everyone’s 
pocket? 

Copper Worker 

Los Angeles 
* * * 

The development o f 
capitalism has produced 
an undistributed surplus. 
It is everywhere so much 
so that men all over the 
world are forcibly pre- 
vented from producing 
any more wealth . . . The 
cost of armaments today 
is almost prohibitive. Mil- 
lions of p e o p i e are en- 
gaged in utterly useless 
work merely to have it 
destroyed or so destroy 
others and if we add to 
this the large amount of 
men actually in the army, 
navy, air force, etc., the 
proportion is simply stag- 
gering. y 

Veteran 
Walthanstow 
* * * 

In every nation, large 
and small, there are men 
courageously and tireless- 
ly engaged in awakening 
the people to resist at 
every point those who 
from selfishness and 
greed, ignorance and in- 
tolerance, still defend the 
war and profit system. 

Railway Worker 
' West Germany 


TWO WORLDS 


By Raya Dunayevskaya, Author 
of Marxism and Freedom 

EXCLUSION OF NEGROES WARPS MIND OF WHITES 

A group of West Africans are so interested in Americans 
of African descent that they are considering doing what our 
own “Talented tenth” has not done here — publish the original 
out-of-print pamphlet by David Walker, with a new introduc- 
tion relating the struggles of the American Negroes to the 
African revolutions In our era. 

They have asked us to reprint the Two Worlds on this 
classic that is yet to gain recognition in our country. — Ed. 


The split of this country into two worlds — white 
and Negro — warps the mind of the white much more 
than it does the Negro. 

In a small way this warping can he seen iff the books 
on Lincoln. The current crop are as superficial as they 
have been for nearly a century, because the white historian 
will not seriously grapple with the life and time and the 
activity of the Negro people in the era of the Civil War. 

It is as if, during that great turning point of history- 
1861 to 1865 — history didn’t turn at all. At best, the Second 
American Revolution is presented as a mere economic 
development which made this country the great industrial 
land it is, without in the least remaking, or being remade 
by live people. Let us turn instead to one of the live people 
of that critical era, the Negro, David Walker. He made 
history then, and his utterances are more alive today than 
this month’s crop of books on Abraham Lincoln. 

DAVID WALKER’S APPEAL 

In 1829, so extraordinary a sensation was caused by 
the appearance of a pamphlet entitled Appeal to the 
Colored Citizens of the United States, that legislatures in 
the South were called into special session to enact laws 
against free Negroes as against slaves for reading it. They 
put a price of $3,000 on the head of its author, David 
Walker. 

David Walker was a free Negro from North Carolina 
who had settled in Boston where he earned a living by 
collecting rags. His Appeal was addressed to the free 
Negroes. He took them to task for their meekness. He 
urged them to make the cause of the slave their own 
because the wretchedness of the free Negroes’ conditions 
was due to the existence of slavery. 

Walker urged them to make freedom their business. 
He pointed to. the superiority of Negroes, in numbers and 
in bravery, over the whites. He took the great to task as 
well — especially Thomas Jefferson. Prophetically, he 
wrote that race prejudice would yet “root some of you out 
of the very face of the earth.” 

50,000 copies of this 76-page pamphlet were sold 
and circulated from hand to hand. Those who could not 
read had others read it to them. The South trembled at 
the simple words of an obscure Negro. 

The C a m bridge Modern History writes that “the 
excitement produced by Walker’s Appeal had not subsided 
when the danger of writings of this sort was brought home 
to the slave-owners by a rising of slaves in Virginia— an 
outbreak known as ‘Nat Turner’s Insurrection’. 5 ’ 

What the historians fail to see is that it was not 
“writings of this sort” that produced the revolts, but the 
revolts that produced the writings. Before Nat Turner and 
the Appeal, there was Denmark Vesey and the Under- 
ground Railway. The revolts of the Negro slaves were in 
fact one continuous chain of struggle from the moment 
they were brought to this country in chains of bondage. 
These slave revolts not only produced the writings, but 
the actual Civil War. 

The Negroes had no money, no press, no vote, no 
party. They were armed only with their feelings for 
freedom and the certainty that they were right and 
could not and would not be kept down. 

THE ABOLITIONISTS & TODAY’S HISTORIANS 

Out of the genius of America, with no assistance from 
any alien tradition, there emerged the great Abolitionist 
movement which combined white and Negro in the cause 
of freedom. 

As Wendell Phillips put it: “We do not play politicsi; 
anti-slavery is no half-jest with us; it is a terrible earnest, 
with life or death, worse than life ot death, on the issue* 
It is no lawsuit, where it matters not to the good feeling 
of opposing counsels which way the verdict goes, and 
where advocates can shake hands after the decision, as 
pleasantly as before.” 

This great American saw more clearly 100 years ago 
than the intellectual sees today. He saw that even the 
Civil War would not establish new human relations unless 
“the blacks (became) the very basis of the effort to re- 
generate the South. We want the 4 million of blacks — a 
people instinctively on our side and ready and skilled to 
work; the only element in the South which belongs t0 
the 19th century.” 

Until the historian today begins where Wendell 
Phillips left off he will be unable to understand either the 
history of his country or its future perspectives. 
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YOU T H 


Thinking It Out 

By Robert Ellery 

UNEMPLOYMENT HITS YOUNG WORKERS 


When I started working 
the pay was so low and the 
jobs were so scattered that it 
was a long while before I 
made enough money to en- 
title me to collect unemploy- 
ment compensation. I used 
to look upon those workers 
who drew checks as well-to- 
do. I was on my own fully 
two years before. I was able 
to draw my first check, and 
that was a small one. 

I’ve never worked a full 
year. There have always 
been interruptions of strikes 
and lay-offs or both. I men- 
tion these things because I 
believe they are the common 
experience of young work- 
ers. 

6 MONTHS A YEAR 

In the last two years, I’ve 
averaged 6 months work 
each year. -Now, like a lot 
of other guys, I’ve got no 
job and I’ve run out of 
checks and I wonder what’s 
going to happen next. 

Not long ago a friend of 
mine in the same boat went 
down to the State employ- 
ment office to see if they 
had any jobs. The clerk told 
him they had a job in his 
general line of work that 
paid $1.50 an hour. He said 
that would be all right and 
asked where he had to go 
to apply for the job. It was 
then the clerk studied his 
file more carefully. She no- 
ticed that on his last job he 
earned over $2.50 'an hour. 
She told him she couldn’t 
send him out on the job be- 
cause he wouldn’t be happy 
earning that little". He could 
do nothing to convince any- 
body in the office to permit 
him to accept the job. 


A Look at Prejudice 

In the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan, most of the people 
are prejudiced because of 
the Negroes who have come 
to find new jobs. The most 
prejudiced area is Marquette 
City and vicinity. 

I know about this because 
every year, in the middle of 
the summer, my whole fami- 
ly takes a trip to the Mar- 
quette area. 

One of the main reasons 
that makes just about every- 
one in the Marquette area 
like this, is that all of the 
people who live there are 
white. Once in a while, they 
may go to the lower half of 
the Lower Peninsula for 
new work or for a vacation. 
Whenever they see a Negro, 
it makes them mad because 
they say that “the whites are 
the ones, and no one else.” 

These people have prob- 
ably never thought that “all 
men are created equal.” 

Another reason that some 
people are so prejudiced in 
the Upper Peninsula is that 
some of them have come 
from a different country and 
cannot remember ever see- 
- ing a Negro person. They 
think, “Who is this? Where 


Another worker from the 
shop I work at, when I’m 
working, got fed up with all 
the lay-offs and switched 
jobs. The new boss gave him 
a story about steady employ- 
ment and being interested 
only in workers who were 
willing to stay on perman- 
ently. The condition of em- 
ployment was that he give 
up the seniority he held on 
his old job. Giving up even 
a little seniority is a move 
nobody likes to make and a 
lot of companies insist upon 
it before they hire, to have 
the worker completely at 
their mercy. He gave up his 
seniority and was laid off 
from his new job within 3 
months. 

“EXPERIENCE NEEDED” 

It appears that employers 
are always looking for young 
men with old men’s experi- 
ence. That’s the way the 
want ads read. This is clear- 
ly a challenge "to a lot of 
guys. One acquaintance 
averages roughly a day’s pay 
a week from jobs he talked 
his way into and couldn’t 
perform. This is a tough way 
to try and make a living. 

There are close to 4 mil- 
lion unemployed. The prom- 
ises the politicians made at 
the beginning of this year 
were forgotten as soon as 
they were made. Reuther 
who feigned interest in the 
unemployed took them un- 
der his wing only in order 
to smother them. 

But whatever maneuvers 
are made, the discontent of 
the young workers can’t re- 
main submerged for long. 


did he come from? What is 
he doing here?” 

All of the people in the 
Northern part of Michigan 
should remember that this is 
a free country. And they 
should especially remember 
that everyone must be nice 
to one another, instead of 
thinking that the person 
they see came from some 
place they haven’t heard of. 

If people throughout this 
country would act more 
civilized, this country and 
this world would be a lot 
better to live in. 

High School Boy, 
Detroit, Mich. 


College Restrictions 

Since college students are 
so pitifully immature, it is 
obviously necessary that 
concerned higher authorities 
administer their morals. Al- 
though the majority of wo- 
men our age are either mar- 
ried or out working and 
fully responsible for them- 
selves, we must be inside at 
a certain time each evening. 
We are permitted a certain 
number of “late hours” per 
week upon which we must 
sign a slip explaining where 
we will be and how late we 


No Place to Go, 
Nothing to Do 

We don’t have a chance to 
make a red cent for our- 
selves after going to school 
for all these years. You get 
out of school and there’s 
nothing to do, no place to 
look for a job. 

So, it’s nothing to do but 
sit around. You wait for 
your father’s unemployment 
check so he can try to pay 
a little rent and buy some 
food and maybe take his bus 
fare out of it and give us 
half of ours. The bus fare 
has gone up so high that 
half the time we walk. 

If you should happen to 
catch a ride with some work- 
ing man to go look for a job, 
he tells you to drive so that 
he can get a little rest be- 
fore he gets to work. 

The minute you get under 
the wheel, there’s a police 
car from out of nowhere. 
They tell you, you are not 
driving right and there they 
are writing you up two or 
three tickets before you get 
half way to where you are 
going. 

If you’re colored, they 
take you to jail and tell you 
to pay your ticket. When 
you ask them, “With what?” 
they just say, “Money.” 

Gnce I told them I would 
pay them if they would just 
tell us where to get a job. 
But they just shook their 
heads and said we could sit 
it out because we could go 
out and pick up some money 
somewhere if we wanted to. 
I said “Pick up some num- 
bers so you can arrest us?” 
I told him I bet he didn’t tell 
the white boys that because 
when you get too rough on 
them, they just go out and 
get their gangs together. 

We colored kids are not 
that bad for the police to be 
beating us up and throwing 
us into jail for nothing. We 
didn’t put ourselves out of 
jobs, you white people did. 

— Detroit Teenager 


will be out, and even on 
these there is a deadline. 

The administration of 
course is most concerned 
with the “standards” of us 
women students who live in 
their dormitories, evidently 
not recognizing that what 
can be done after 10:30 can 
be done before. 

Such conditions as these 
reflect more than just their 
concern with our morality; 
but also are related to a 
whole concept of the indi- 
vidual’s position in society. 
Naturally a society with 
little respect for individual 
freedom and intelligence 
will indulge in minor re- 
strictions such as these in 
addition to major ones in the 
effort to gain conformity. A 
society which believes in the 
integrity of the human being 
will have no need of such 
restrictions. 

College Student 
California 


On John Brown # ^ : 

The 100th anniversary of John Brown’s attack on Harper’s 
Ferry took place* during the month of October. . With it, many 
articles were written oh John Brown in daily newspapers and 
magazines. 

The period of the Civil War in the United States is one of 
the most distorted ever to be put down in current books. 

The following is an article written by a student-worker. It is 
printed in full. 


John Brown has been and 
perhaps always will be one 
of the most controversial 
personalities in American 
history. He is also one of the 
most fascinating. Fully a 
hundred years after his 
death a discussion of his 
opinions, achievements, and 
of his true character and 
moral worth, diverge almost 
as violently as in 1859. 

There are those today that 
teach in institutions of high- 
er learning who see in John 
Brown only the murderer of 
Pottawatomie, a horse thief 
and a mid-night assasin. 

On the other hand there 
are those apologists who 
view Brown as a sainted 
martyr, a most elevated 
character, the liberator of 
Kansas, and the man who, 
unaided, struck the chains 
from more than 3 million 
people. 

The truth lies between 
these two extremes. 

Brown did not actually 
take part in the murder at 
Pottawatomie (May 25, 
1856) but without a doubt he 
both inspired and approved 
of them. 

“I have no choice,” he said 
before the massacre. “It has 
been decreed by Almighty 
God, ordained from eternity, 
that I should make an ex- 
ample of these men.” 

While no sober-minded 
person can ever condone 


violence as an instrument of 
social progress, it must be 
admitted that Brown appar- 
ently realized quite early 
that “this nation,” as Lincoln 
was to say later, cannot 
exist half slave and half free. 

Something compelled him 
to attack slavery by force, 
making no effort to plan 
beyond the first blow at 
Harper’s Ferry. Yet he 
atoned for Pottawatomie by 
the nobility of his philoso- 
phy of freedom and human 
dignity. Those that showered 
the most scorn and abuse on 
Brown were themselves in 
rebellion against the Union. 

John Brown anticipated 
the irrepressible conflict, but 
he goal was freedom for the 
slaves, not the preservation 
of the Union. In this under- 
taking he made a gross and 
fatal error. But if men who 
have moulded their time 
were to be judged solely by 
their errors, however great, 
all history would wear a 
different aspect. 

Brown died with the 
stench of a decadent social 
system in his nostrils, firmly 
convinced that he acted in 
good cause and had struck 
a blow for freedom. A few 
months later the union sol- 
diers were singing: “John 
Brown’s body lies a mould- 
ering in the grave, but his 
truth goes marching on.” 


“Emerson’s prediction that Brown’s gallows would become 
like the cross was already being fulfilled. The old hero, in 
the trial hour, had behaved so grandly that men regarded 
him not as a murderer but as a martyr. All over the North 
men were singing the John Brown song. His body was in the 
dust, but his soul was marching on. 

“His defeat was already assuming the form and pressure 
of victory, and his death was giving new life and power to 
the principles of justice and liberty. He had spoken great 
words in the face of death and the champions of slavery. He 
had quailed before neither. What he had lost by the sword 
he had more than gained by truth.” 

— Frederick Douglass 

- * * * 

“December, 1859: the execution of St. John and the Just 
"took place on the second.” 

— Louisa May Alcott: 
an entry in her diary. 


JEWISH FAMILY 
PERSECUTED 

I read an article recently 
about a Jewish family which 
had fled Germany before 
World War II and had just 
come back to Germany and 
opened a cafe and bakery in 
a small town. The new busi- 
ness was prospering. 

But as soon as the people 
of this town found out that 
this family was Jewish, 
there was trouble. For a 
while the cafe did a thriving 
business, but soon it began 
getting unruly customers. 
Attacks were made on the 
owner and his wife, and his 
child was being tormented 
at school. The situation was 
becoming desperate, and the 
police refused to help. Final- 
ly the owner took his story 
to a Frankfurt newspaper 
which printed it. The , State 
Prosecution Office in Frarik- 
| furt investigated the charges 


and a trial is scheduled this 
fall. 

Now-a-days the cafe is un- 
der a boycott. There is no 
violence but practically no 
one goes to the cafe. Some 
American GI’s go there, who 
regard themselves as his 
protector. Besides them, the 
article states that “the cafe’s 
only regular customers now, 
are a dozen or so youth in 
their late teens or early 
twenties; rebels at heart, 
they feel an instinctive bond 
with the hapless Jewish 
family.” 

High School Student 
Los Angeles 
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STEELWORKERS SPEAK THEIR MINDS 


Worker Blasts Big Steel 


FIGHTING DAYS 
ARE BACK, SAYS 
STEELWORKER 


A DOCTOR SPEAKS 

By M.D. 

HUMAN EXISTENCE AND COMMITMENT 


Wyandotte, Mich., Nov. 1 
• — It is now evident to the 
nation and to the world that 
the historical steel strike 
still in progress is a result 
of the domineering position 
that Big Steel has taken. 

At the time of the steel 
strike in July of this year, 
they put the potatoes in to 
boil. They boiled, they 
boiled — and they boiled. 

But the potato is just like 
any cookable matter: it can 
only get so hot. Then it 
begins to deteriorate, or be- 
comes dry and stagnates. 

Here’s what happened in 
the steelworkers strike, in- 
sofar as negotiations were 
concerned: 

Big Steel says: We rule 
the. roost. But labor says 
that by collective bargaining 
we both rule the roost. 

COMPANY OUT 
TO DESTROY 
SENIORITY 

Detroit — The kind of 
“s cniorit y” agreement 
that Great Lakes Steel 
has sent out to the men 
and which it wants the 
union to accept offers the 
men no protection what- 
soever. 

In a lay-off or promo- 
tion, the company will 
consider these three 
things: Ability to do the 
work, physical fitness and 
length of service. But 
only when the first two 
provisions are about equal 
will the last provision, 
time in the mill, decide 
who is to stay in case of 
a lay-off, or who is to be 

promoted. 

* * * 

OLDER MEN WILL GO 

In other words, a man 
can have 15 years in the 
mill, but if there is a lay- 
off and the company says 
a younger man has more 
ability to do the work or 
is more physically fit, the 
older man goes. The same 
holds for promotions. It 
simply gives the company 
a free hand in lay-offs 
and promotions. 

Another provision 
concerns new job classifi- 
cations, and with Auto- 
mation coming in more 
and more, there will be 
plenty of these. Here 
again, the company wants 
a free hand. 

It says that if an agree- 
ment can’t be reached 
with the grievance com- 
mittee as to which unit 
the new job is to be 
placed, management will 
put the job in the senior- 
ity unit it wants to, or 
make a new one for it. 

If the men object when 


Which means that labor is 
willing to sit at the bargain- 
ing table and collectively de- 
bate any or all problems 
with company representa- 
tives to figure out just who 
is who or what is what. 

But the companies say 
“No Dice.” It’s our plant and 
we will run it as we see fit. 
With no bargaining agency, 
you do or you don’t. 

As of the day of the writ- 
ing of this article, the steel- 
workers have been on a legi- 
timate strike for 107 days, 
which is the most extensive 
strike since 191.9. And that 
was when labor had no back- 
ing from the national gov- 
ernment in any way at all. 

Today there is supposed to 
be a guiding hand through 
federal programs. But as of 
now, the steel workers have 
received little or no support 
through government regula- 
tion, because the Republican 
administration feels, or ex- 
presses by their actions, that 
they have a hot potato in 
their lap that they can’t 
handle. 

And they prefer to kick 
or toss the matter around 
for the simple reason that 
they just can’t figure out 
who is the boss in the steel 
industry. 

But these good old die- 
hard Republican administra- 
tors are so afraid of their 
job, come next election, that 
no stone can be unturned or 
no tree uprooted toward 
their imposition. 

There can be no substitute 
for unity, or no subject that 
can replace the policies of 
collective bargaining. 

But Big Steel says, “No! 
We’re the boss.” 


the company pulls a deal 
like this, they can file a 
grievance — but the men 
all know just how much 
good that will do. 

EVERYTHING 
FOR COMPANY 

If work gets slack for 
two weeks in a row and 
is less than 32 hours a 
week, and looks like it 
might last a while, man- 
agement and committee- 
men get together to try 
to work out who is to be 
kept and how work is to 
be divided. If manage- 
ment doesn’t get its way 
here, there is a lay-off, 
anl management still gets 
its way according to the 
lay-off provision. 

But management will 
be permitted to work 
men on round-the-clock 
or complete operations 
even if it is for less than 
32 hours a week. In other 
words, what the company 
says is it. 


NEWS & LETTERS 


Wyandotte, Mich. — 
We’ve been out for over 
110 days, and all of the 
men have taken a beating 
along with their families. 
We’ve been taking this 
beating because the steel 
corporations didn’t have 
to worry too much coming 
to terms with us. Steel 
was stockpiled and they 
didn’t have to worry for 
a while about getting 
more out. 

But now, when the steel 
outfits are beginning to 
feel the pinch, Eisen- 
hower is throwing the 
Taft-Hartley Act at us. 
Nothing was done while 
we were hurting, but now 
that the steel companies 
are hurting, Ike says 
we’ve got to go back to 
work. 

They say this is a free 
country, but how can 
anyone say that when 
workers are forced to 
go back to work against 
their will? I don’t call 
that freedom, I call that 
slavery. 

ISSUE IS SLAVERY 

Nobody wants to be a 
slave, and as a matter of 
fact that’s what this whole 
strike is about. It isn’t 
over the wage increase. 
Everybody knows, and 
the company admits, that 
they can afford to give ds 
a raise. It’s what they 
want in turn for that 
raise — which is to make 
us slaves in the mills. 

Conditions have been 
getting bad enough in the 
mills, with all kinds of 
agreements made be- 
tween the company and 
union before this strike, 
piling up. more and more 
work on us. All the time, 
the men are slowly losing 
what they have fought for 
in the past— to have some- 
thing to say about their 
conditions. 

COMPANY WANTS 
COMPLETE CONTROL 

And now the companies 
want to take all that away 
from us. They want com- 
plete control over us, and 
they want this control to 
be put in writing, in the 
contract. They want to 
say how much work we 
are to do, how many are 
to work and when we are 
to work. 

On top of that, they 
want to be able to fire 
anyone for striking and 
to change our seniority 
at Great Lakes to where 
it won’t mean a thing 
at all — except what the 
company wants it to 
mean. 

This is the kind of “fair, 
non - inflationary” agree- 
ment the companies want. 
They’ve got their word 
for it, we say it’s slavery. 
It looks like we’re going 
to have to go back to the 
early fighting days just 
to keep what we’ve got, 
let alone get more for 
ourselves. 


There is now on in the 
United States a campaign di- 
rected at the high cost of 
medical care In newspapers, 
magazine articles, books, 
and editorials, over radio 
and T.V., out of the mouth 
of entertainers and after-din- 
ner speakers, we find the 
same theme: physicians’ fees 
are too high — unless doctors 
change their ways, the gov- 
ernment will step in and 
turn them into civil ser- 
vants. Though there is no 
doubt that illness is fre- 
quently a heavy burden fi- 
nancially, the present publi- 
city blast is sparked by in- 
surance firms in order to in- . 
timidate physicians to accept 
the often inadequate insur- ! 
ance payments. 

However I cannot become 
enthused over whether to 
“socialize” or not “socialize” 
medicine; for I don’t think 
this action will solve any- 
thing fundamentally. We 1 
have but to look at Great 
Britain to see this fact. There ! 
is a more basic issue facing 
doctors and all others. It too j 
is a problem of human 
health but one that is cen- j 
tral to human existence. Its J 
solution has nothing to do 
with lower medical costs. It 
is even beyond the help of 
the psychiatrist — assuming 
one could afford his fees. 

The sickness here in the 
U.S. as well as in all modern 
industrial societies is the 
loss in the individual of a 
sense of existence or being. 
It is also a loss of faith in 
his essential dignity and hu- 
manity, with a consequent 
anxiety, depression and des- 
pair. The physician is help- 
less in treating this illness — 
be his payment high or low. 

MAN’S POTENTIALITY 

The capacity to become 
aware of his own being dis- 
tinguishes man from all 
other forms of life. Being is 
the possessing of the free- 
dom to be aware of forces 
acting upon him. Looking at 
human existence, it is evi- 
dent that the human being 
is more than a static mech- 
anism in time and space. A 
man’s existence is, on the 
contrary, an emerging — a 
becoming something — and 
therefore it also indicates a 
power, a source of potential- 
ity. 

The essential thing for the 
human being is: what is he 
becoming? What is his fu- 
ture? We can understand an- 
other human being only as 
we see what he is moving 
toward. We can only know 
ourselves or others as we use 
our potential in action. 

“Being” in the human 
sense is not given once and 
for all. It is not like a seed 
that is to grow into a tree, 
for in man it does not unfold 
automatically. The human 
being having awareness 
must be responsible for him- 


self if he is to become him- 
self; if he is to use his pow- 
ers to the fullest extent. 

I SENSE OF BEING 

The acceptance of one’s 
own aliveness — “1 am, there- 
fore I have a right to be” — 
is an essential condition for 
regaining one’s existence. 
The experience of one’s own 
existence is the foundation 
for the development of one’s 
potential. It is also the basis 
for a self esteem that is not 
just a reflection of others’ 
views about him. 

The presence in a person 
of a strong sense of being 
prevents the separation of 
existence into two fractions 
— subject and object — a split 
that is so common today. 
The sense of being, while it 
unites the outer world with 
the inner life of the indi- 
vidual, unifies as well the 
physical and mental activi- 
ties of a person. The oneness 
of subject and object, of 
one’s self with the world, is 
very strong in young chil- 
dren but diminishes as the 
child becomes a passive con- 
formist. 

A truly healthy human 
being has the capacity to ac- 
cept anxiety, hostility, and 
aggression without repres- 
sion. These responses are 
normal to him and he builds 
on them. Today we tend to 
run away from what is 
troublesome. We are left 
with a weak and unreal 
sense of existence. We can- 
not then develop the poten- 
tiality that makes each of 
us unique and original hu- 
man beings. The attraction 
toward totalitarianism as 
well as a belief that progress 
will come automatically is 
hiding from life. 

It takes courage to be an 
individual; to become a be- 
ing in your own right. It 
means to stop living as 
though existence were a ser- 
ies of accidents without 
thought. Action is essential, 
but first of all there must be 
commitment. Commitment is 
necessary before we can be- 
gin to see the truth in real- 
ity. Intellectual understand- 
ing is not enough; we have 
to give part of ourselves to 
learn who we are. 
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the sweat shop, fire traps of 
lower New York. Neverthe 
less, the judge, himself an 
immigrant, proposed to 
Senate committee that m 
the future migrants should 
be “discouraged” from com- 
ing to New York. 

DETROIT 

Detroit streets are cov- 
ered with police in the eve- 
ning, patting down teen- 
agers for weapons, checking 
identification, making in- 
quiries, demanding explana- 
tions for the source of 
money the youth may carry. 
They halt carloads of young 
people and subject them to 
all kinds of harassment. It is 
not without reason that the 
kids have dubbed the cops 
the “Blue Russians.” 

The daily humiliation the 
teenagers suffer at the 
hands of the authorities is 
met in the schools too. A De- 
troit high school girl told 
News & Letters of being 
repremanded along with 30 
other girls for wearing skirts 
that were deemed too short 
by the school officials. The 
skirts covered the knees. An- 
other Detroit high school 
dictates that the boys must 
wear belts in their trousers, 
even though in much of the 
new “continental” style the 
trousers are not fashioned 
for belts. Blue jeans are also 
taboo, and a great many 
schools go so far as to dic- 
tate hair styling. 

There is no segment of the 
population more style con- 
scious than the youth. It is 
an area where they assert 
Kheir individuality and at the 
same time their cbllectivi- 
ty. It is part of the youth 
eulture as is their particular 
speech, music and dance. 
What does it matter if the 
adults f r o w n upon them, 
they carry on their activi- 
ties in the face of reprisals 
infinitely more criminal 
than anything they do. 

The imbecility of the 
school authorities would be 
laughable if it wasn’t so ser- 
iously resented by the teen- 
agers, and wasn’t symptoma- 
tic of a drive toward greater 
regimentation of the na- 
tion’s youth. 

YOUTH LAWS 
Dr. Milton L. Barrow of 
Cornell university in his 
book, The Juvenile in De- 
linquent Society, points out 
that the laws youth must 
put up with “generally cover 
not only most violations for 
which adults are held re- 
sponsible, but they also bur- 
den the children with the 
responsibility for the avoid- 
ance of a number of ambigu- 
ous and indefinite acts, con- 
ditions and behavior prob- 
lems presumably peculiar to 
children and representing no 
violation of the law if com- 
mitted by adults.” 

An article that appeared 
in the August issue of Re- 
porter magazine stated 
that, “From 1948 through 
1957, the latest complete fig- 
ures available, juvenile 
court cases increased 136% 
while under - seventeen 
population increased only 
27%.” In September the FBI 
released its figures for 1958. 
Arrests of persons under 18 
years of age rose 8.1% over 
1957. 


Undeniably a staggering 
problem exists and it is un- 
deniable that officialdom 
has been unable to cope with 
it. Administrations — federal, 
state and city — all stint on 
funds, and yet where the 
funds are made available 
the problem still persists. It 
was the very area in New 
York where church, police 
and social workers went all 
out to pacify, that first erup- 
ted in teenage violence in 
September. It suggests that 
the precepts of even the do- 
gooders are all wrong. The 
society is outrageously more 
delinquent than the youth 
born into it. Those youth 
who “just seem bent on de- 
stroying one another” are an 
expression of the perverse 
relationship of man to man 
that begins in production 
and pervades the rest of so- 
ciety. 

A Negro mother told 
News & Letters, “When my 
boy was a youngster he 
wanted to be a policeman. 
But by the time he was 12 he 
had seen so much police bru- 
tality he was educated away 
from the idea.” 

A writer for the New 
York Times accompanied a 
psychologist as he inter- 
viewed some New York City 
youth. A young Puerto 
Rican was asked why he be- 
longed to a street gang. He 
answered, “Look don’t call it 
gangs; it’s clubs. Everyone 
belongs to something. Busi- 
nessmen belong to clubs; 
there’s a club for this kind of 
people, that kind, and you 
probably belong to a pro- 
fessor’s club. Well, this is 
our club.” 

THE UNEMPLOYED 

The modest estimate of 
Governor Grimes of the De- 
troit Commission on Chil- 
dren and Youth asserts that 
10% of the country’s male 
youth between the ages of 
16 to 25 who are willing and 
able to work, can’t find em- 
ployment. Speaking of the 
I job counseling at her school 
a 16 year old Detroit girl 
said, “They told the boys a 
little something, but they 
told the girls there were no 
jobs for them and they 
should stay home and help 
their mothers.” 

As dull and uninspiring as 
the jobs offered to youth 
are, even these can’t be had. 
The Armed Forces recog- 
nizes this and builds its re- 
cruiting propaganda upon it. 
They boast of the educa- 
tional opportunities afford- 
ed, regular pay, travel, free 
medical care, etc., etc. As a 
result many an old sergeant 
is being driven to distraction 
by the recruit with fringe 
benefits on his mind. The 
bulk of the small minority 
of youth attracted to the 
military, view it not as a 
career but as an interlude, a 
step toward another pursuit. 
EDUCATION FOR WAR 
Top ranking educational 
administrators have nothing 
to say about organizing their 
efforts in support of real 
school integration. Men like 
Dr. Conant and the “inter- 
ested layman” Admiral Rick- 
o v e r are solely occupied 
with gearing education to 
the nation’s war-making ma- 
chine. The discussions of 
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BRITISH ELECTIONS 

The victory of the Con- 
servative Party, which has 
been hailed as a land- 
slide, was far from that. 
It did give Macmillan a 
100 seat majority hut only 
1.5% of the voters switch- 
ed their political views. 
The campaign of the 
Labor Party and their 
program failed to stimu- 
late the kind of mass re- 
sponse necessary to win. 
The main emphasis on re- 
form measures, pensions 
and health issues left un- 
disturbed the basic 
sues of British life. 

Socialism was pushed 
into the background. Na- 
tionalization of industry 
has no practical meaning. 
The railroad worker has 
no more sense of “own- 
ing” the nationalized rail- 
roads than the British 
sailor thinks he “owns” 
the British Navy. Nation- 
alization for the worker 
has meant exchanging one 
boss for another, that is 
all. The exploitation goes 
on. 

The youth are the key 
to understanding the elee- 
t i o n. .They . constitute 
13% of the adult popula- 
tion and the program of 
neither party holds any 
appeal for them. Since 
there was no choice their 
vote was split between 
both parties, the working 
class youth voting Labor 
and those who have found 
their way into white col- 
lar jobs voting Conserva- 
tive. 

The defeat of Michael 
Foot and Ian Mikardo has 
been cited as a rejection 
of “left wing” policy. Ac- 
tually it is nothing of the 
kind; it is a rejection of 
■ the type of fake socialism 
and pro-Communist poli- 
cies that these men have 
advocated. 

The British worker is 
still vitally interested in 
a government where he 
can manage his own af- 
fairs, but he is tired of 
following the old line 
labor politicians. 

* * * 

CUBA 

The new government of 
Fidel Castro is in trouble 
at home and abroad. The 
great promises that Cas- 
tro would bring prosperi- 
ty to the working people 
have failed to materialize 
because the Castro gov- 
ernment has no clear pro- 


gram to bring it about. 
Nationalization wit h o u t 
workers’ control fails in 
Cuba, as it has elsewhere, 
to give anything cbncrete 
to the workers. A one crop 
economy, sugar, depends 
largely on the support of 
big friendly customers. 

The Cuban people have 
become increasingly hos- 
tile to the United States 
and the meddling of the 
U.S. State Dept, in its in- 
ternal affairs. They know 
that these people actively 
supported ousted dictator 
Bastista and shelter the 
criminals who use Florida 
as a base for their coun- 
ter - revolutionary activi- 
ties. They resent the use 
of Florida air bases for 
leaflet raids on Havana. 
They resent being treated 
like an American colony 
and want to build their 
own country. 

* * * 

BRAZIL 

A classic protest vote 
has been cast in Sao 
Paulo when a rhinoceros 
received over 190,000 
write-in votes and won a 
seat on the city council 
over her nearest opponent 
who got only 10,079 votes. 

“Better to elect a rhino- 
ceros than an ass” was her 
campaign slogan. 

* * * 

BELGIAN CONGO 

24 Africans have been 
killed by Belgian troops 
as the Africans attempted 
to hold a public meeting. 
A riot took place when 
the troops fired tear gas 
into a meeting of the Con- 
go National Movement in 
Stanleyville. The Africans 
fought back with stones, 
Spears and arrows. 

At the same time a riot . 
took place in the city cen- 
tral prison, where numer- 
ous Africans were being 
held. 

The Belgians have for- 
bidden any public meet- 
ings and have set a cur- 
few between 9 p.m. and 6 
a.m. A warrant has been 
issued for the arrest of 
Patrick Lumumba, leader 

of the movement. 

* * * 

WEST GERMANY 

The West German met- 
al workers have sent 100,- 
000 marks ($23,800) to the 
relief fund for the Ameri- 
can steelworkers who had 
been on strike for over 3 
months. 


INDIA 

Repeated border clashes 
between India and Red 
China have served as 
nothing else has in recent 
years to build up a feel- 
ing of national unity in 
India and to provide a 
convenient scapegoat for 
the slow pace of India’s 
economic develo p m e n t. 
The victim in the affair 
is, oddly enough, the Com- 
munist Party of India. 

The Communists refuse 
to go along with the popu- 
lar demand to condemn 
the aggression of Red 
China on India’s borders. 
The result is that they 
must submit to being call- 
ed parrots, whose masters 
live abroad. The party in 
Kerala, the only one free- 
ly elected to power, which 
was ousted by Nehru, had 
stood a fair chance of re- 
turning to power. But 
with the inability of the 
Communists to put the in- 
terests of their own coun- 
try above the needs of 
Mao Tse Tung, they have 
little chance for victory. 

* * * 

RUSSIA 

The 42nd anniversary of 
the October Revolution 
shows Russia to be a pow- 
erful nation with at least 
12 other countries having 
regimes led by Communist 
parties. Yet, the dream of 
Lenin, a workers’ state in 
a workers’ world, is far 
from being a reality. 

The Revolution of 1917 
began by establishing the 
world’s most democratic 
institution, the Soviet. Un- 
der Stalin and later 
Khrushchev, it has be- 
come transformed into its 
opposite, totalitarian dic- 
tatorship. Instead of help- 
ing workers of other coun- 
tries, it has by force of 
arms invaded and subject- 
ed other peoples, drowned 
in blood their revolutions 
as in Hungary, or stood 
aside while the Nazis did 
it for them, as at Warsaw. 

Russia can and will 
change, but it will be 
from the efforts of those 
who revolt against the 
tyranny that the best re- 
sults will come. The slave 
laborers of Vorkuta, the 
workers of East Berlin, 
the revolutionists of Po- 
land and the workers of 
Hungary have shown how 
to face the Red tanks. The 
future is in their hands. 
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educators all revolve around 
the ways and means of turn- 
ing out as many scientists, 
engineers and technicians as 
rapidly as possible, to match 
the Russians. Toward this 
end there is less and less 
hesitancy about adopting the 
methods of the totalitarian 
state capitalism. The desires 
and ambitions of the youth 
don’t enter into the delibera- 
tions. 

But the Russian youth 
problem is every bit as criti- 
cal as the American. The 
laws controlling the youth 
are even stricter and the 
penalties are' even more 


FEAR YOUNG WORKERS 

LOS ANGELES — I was 
wondering why they were so 
hesitant about using the 
Taft-Hartley Labor Law; in 
the steel strike? 

Giving the steel compan- 


fierce. No answers will be 
found here. 

Over 1 million American 
youth have come into con- 
flict with the law. Millions 
of youth who want school 
integration are thwarted 
from achieving their goal. 
Over one-half of the stu- 
dents who enter high school 
don’t stay to finish. Facts 
like these add up to indict a 
delinquent society. 


ies complete control of 
working conditions and 
eliminating the s e n i o r i ty 
clause in the contract cuts 
into the union’s strength in 
the shop because the union’s 
strength today is based upon 
the older element. With the 
coming of Automation, the 
company has to get rid of 
these older men and replace 
them with younger ones. If 
they weaken the union too 
much with the Taft-Hartley 
law and subject these 
younger men to the working 
condition of A u t omation, 
they don’t know who will 
discipline this force they 
turn loose. 

—Auto Worker 


